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“This very cheap and very handsome volume is profusely illustrated 
with woodcuts and lithographs, moet of which are spirited in desig 
and admirable in execution. The text, too, abounds with interesting 
descriptions and anecdotes illustrative of the habits of the variow 
animals.” — Baptist Magazine. 

*** Casseli’s Iliustrat-d Natural History’ will be a welcome addition 
to any family, school, or parochial library, being profusely iliustrated— 
English Churchman, 

“This work is one of the marvels of modern literature, regard being 
had to the price at which it is published, and the complete nature of the 
information which it contains.”—-Zhe Observer. 
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paring its typography and cost, is one of the most marvellous achieve. 
ments of the press. This successful effort to diffuse a beautifally-printed 
edition of the Holy Scriptures has;suggested the idea of a popular 
manual of family devotion, which, in its external shape and size, will be 
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tion. Suffice it to say, that, to a great majority of our readers, the 
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supervision has also been entrusted to hands which will command the 

fid alike of Ev lical Churchmen and Nonconformists. The 
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first part now before us comprises prayers for one month; and a perusal 
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of them enables us to testify to their richly spiritual and scriptural tone 
The number of minds employed on the work has secured unusual 
variety in the expressi devotion, and yet withal there is the 
marked unity of faith, which, more than aught besides, bespeaks the 
oneness of the people of God. We can also speak to the adaptation of 
the prayers for family use in other important elements—simplicity, com 
Syne peg particularity, and freedom from prolixity. Each 
headed by a reference to a of Holy Scripture 

family reading, and selected on a principle—usually of Old and New 
Testament passages alternately—which aim i 
own expositor, and the several thereof mutually 
each other.’ The general tone character of the prayer is di 
by its selected portion of the inspired Word, an arran, 
much to edification as to the freshness and variety of 
service. We heartily commend this praiseworthy attempt 
whose hearts it has been put to set up the family altar.”—TZhe 
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THE RELATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT TO 
THE NE 


A TWOFOLD argument of considerable force for 
the authority of the Old Testament may be 
drawn from its relation to the New. To de- 
velop the argument in order, it is necessary to 
begin with the character of Jesus, as it appears 
in the New Testament. 

The character of Jesus, as it is exhibited in 
the narrative of the Gospels, is—irrespectively 
of the miraculous element and of his Deity— 
absolutely unique. Intellectually and morally, 
it is immeasurably superior to that of any other 
human being. The utmost conception of ex- 
cellence which has been formed, apart from the 
influence of the narrative itself, is here not only 
equalled, but far transcended. Our ideas of 
excellence have, in fact, been themselves raised 
and expanded by the Gospel narrative. The 
more we study it, the further does this eleva- 
tion and expansion proceed ; so that the study 
is found to be an unrivalled instrument of 
moral education. 

Were we not familiar with the Gospel nar- 
rative from childhood, the first impression of it 
would be most startling. We know something 
of the wickedness of the world, and the imper- 
fection of even the best of men. We know that 
there is much moral weakness and corruption. in 
ourselves. The older we grow, the more hope- 
less do we beeome of ever finding perfection in 
man—of ever meeting with one whose wisdom 
is never at fault, whose uprightness is proof 
against all temptation, whose kindness flows 
without interruption towards all with whom he 
is brought into contact ; one, in short, whom we 
can entirely trust without misgiving, and in 
whom we can feel the fullest complacence. 
Yet, once in the world’s history we light on 
this phenomenon. We see in Jesus an unpa- 
ralleled example of perfect practical wisdom and 
justice. We see the most devoted godliness as 
the basis of the tenderest and the widest hu- 
manity, which exteads to the forgiveness of 
unmerited enmity—of most ungrateful and cruel 
wrong. Wesee a character whose majesty and 
loveliness immeasurably transcend that  per- 
fection which we once conceived of and longed 
for, but the search for which we have long ago 
given up in despair. 

This character is not the work of artists, 
striving to embody an idea of excellence ; but it 
appears in a simple narrative, written byplat 











men, two of them professedly eye-witnesses, and 
the others deriving their materials from eye- 
witnesses. There is an air of truthfulness in 
their manner which inspires confidence. They 
do not appear themselves to be fully aware of 
the extraordinary impression their story would 
produce. Itis in the highest degree improbable 
that these men could have originated an idea 
which transcends the noblest conceptions of the 
Greek moralists ; that each of them should have 
presented the same under a somewhat modified 
aspect, but all four presentations blending har- 
moniously in a perfect whole—all the parts in 
keeping, and the effect being that of a plain 
narrative of fact. 

The practised eye can at once discern the 
effect of the camera-obscura, the work of photo- 
graphy, from the work of an artist. So the 
reader of practised instinct easily distinguishes 
history from fable and from fancy. In the case 
of the sayings and doings of Jesus, in the Gospels, 
we feel that the picture, though representing 
transcendent and overpowering perfection, is 
purely photographic—a simple and faithful re- 
flection of fact. It is the only instance known 
in which perfection and reality unite, and in 
which the reality transcends the-idea. 

This is the greatest personage in history. He 
does not belong to that age or country merely, 
but to the world and all time. Energetic Cesar 
belongs to martial Rome, Socrates to philosophic 
Greece. We must not lose the remembrance 
and influence of any nobleness ; but every other 
beside this is more or less narrowed by circum- 
stance. Jesus, in his human nature, was a 
perfect man ; hence his influence on mankind. 
He has revealed the preciousness of man, and 
has thus raised our moral standard. On the 
whole, the history of Jesus—irrespectively of 
the miraculous element, and of his Deity—is 
itself the greatest miracle of time. 

Such, indeed, has been the impression made by 
this great and holy person upon other men, so 
forcibly have they felt the contrast between him 
and themselves, that many of his contemporaries, 
and vast multitudes in succeeding ages, have, as 
a matter of fact, taken him for their God, and 
identified him with the Eternal Creator. The 
character has seemed to them too elevated for 
mere humanity, and equally worthy of Divine 
homage as the attributes of Godhead which are 
manifested in Nature. Rightly or wrongly, they 
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Divine honours to the power, wisdom, and good. 
ness which originated and upholds the fabric of 
the universe, they are, at least, justified in ren- 
dering the same to a Being who has given in his 
own person what has seemed to them a more 
striking exhibition of moral perfection. Rightly 
or wrongly, instinctively connecting such good- 
ness with omnipotence, they have received with- 
out scruple the accounts which the Gospel 
narrative gives of miraculous particulars in the 
life and in the deeds of Jesus—which, imdeed, 
are inextricably interwoven with the rest of the 
history—as only congruous with the exhibition 
of his character, and as what was to have been 
naturally expected. It is a fact mot to be lost 
sight of in our argument, that Jesus Christ is | 
now, rightly or wrongly, professedly regarded | 
as their God and Saviour by the greater part 
of the civilised populations of Europe and of 
America. 

There is, however, yet another wonder, which 
is second only to the former. It is, that this re- 
markable personage was foreseen and predicted, 
and the outlines of his character were accurately 
sketched, many centuries before his actual ap- 
pearance. We find this foresketeh in the very 
ancient writings of these who are commonly 
termed the Hebrew prophets; That is to say, 
these Hebrew prophets predicted the coming of 
a person with characteristics such as are found in 
Jesus of Nazareth, and im no other person in 
history. The deseription which they give is 
quite as elevated and extraordinary as the 
accounts in the Gospel narrative of his actual 
appearance. From the nature of the case, they 
do not, indeed, go into alk the minute details 
which are proper to history, but they give an 
outline which more than suffices for identifi- 
cation, an outline which exactly corresponds to 
the general characteristics which are found in 
the Evangelists. As might have been expected, 
these predictions are given in the style peculiar 
to their authors. 

The Hebrew prophets describe the outward 
figure and condition of this person as common- 
place, obscure, and unattractive ; the difference 
between him and ordinary men consisting in 
his immeasurable spiritual superiority. Isa, lili. 
2,3. His demeanour is unobtrusive and retiring, 
and he uses neither foree nor fraud to accom- 
plish his ends, Isa. xlii. 2; litt 9; Zech. ix. 9. 

They speak of unequalled kingly practical 
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nent qualities. Isa ix. 6; xi 2 5 lit. 13. They 
describe him as possessed of eloquence unrivalled 
for power, winsomeness, and consolation. Ps. x! 
9; xlv. 2; Isa. xlix. 2; 1. 4; lei 1, 

They describe him as entirely consecrated in 
affections. and conduct to the service and will of 
God, and as putting forth unexampled energy in 
the cause of truth. Ps. xviv 8; xb 8 ; xlv. 3, 4; 
Isa. xk 10; 1. 5; Micah v. 4. 

Perfect kingly justice is set forth as a quality 
which especially distinguishes him from others. 
Isa. xi. 5; Jor. xxiii. 5,6; xxxiii 15; Zech. 
ix. 9. He is full of gentleness. and sympathy 
for the poor, the sufferers, and the oppressed. 
Ps. luxii. 12; Isa. xi 4; xi 11; xhii. 3; 
lili. 4; lxii 1—3. He endures oppression and 
a violent death with meekness and intrepidity, 
and suffers himself to be regarded as a malefac- 
tor, for the benefit of others, and in submission 
to the will of God. Isa. 1. 6 ;. liii, 4—12. 

Between these representations and the narra- 
tive in the Gospels there is an exact and mar- 
vellous correspondence. 

Further, his cause-is described as contending 
at first with apparently hopeless difficulties, but 
emerging at last into splendid and unexampled 
success, so that he finally acquires the widest 
influence over the nations, and lasting renown. 
Isa. xbti, 1—7; xix. 4—7; lit, 13—15 ; liii, 
10-12. Nay, his glory culminates in his re- 
ceiving Divine worship. These prophets scruple 
not to call him Son of God; God, Saviour, 
and to regard him as the Eternal Oreator. 
Ps. ii. 7; Isa. ix. 6; xl. 10; Micah v. 2. This 
last fact is at least to be regarded as observably 
coincident with the manner in which Jesus is 
now so generally regarded by Christendom ; and 
between the other parts of the representation 
and the history of Christianity the correspon- 
dence is close and remarkable. 

Thus, it appears that these Hebrew prophets 
had a startlingly correct conception of this ex- 
traordinary person, and gave a general sketch of 
him and his history ages before his birth. This 
is a phenomenon which is second in marvellous- 
ness and grandeur only to the appearance of the 
person himself. 

Questions as to the authorship and precise 
age of particular documents are not essential to 
the present purpose. None of these contposi- 
tions are referred by respectable scholars to a 





wisdom and prudence, as one of his most promi-- 
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chapters of Isaiah were not. written by. the 
author of the first. thirty-nine, but two hundred 
years later, the essential fact remains the same— 
there are still about five centuries between their 
age and the birth of Jesus. The phenomenon 
still awaits explanation, that in this collection 
of highly aneient writings we find an accurate 
general representation and foresketch of the 
figure of him who is the subject of the Gospel 
narrative, and who, in the particulars in which 
the propheey and the narrative correspond, 
stands prominently alone in the history of the 
world. From what model did the prophet 
sketch ? Whence was his conception fetched ? 
There seems but one reasonable answer: the 
prophet described a mitaculous vision of the 
future. 

Some of these prophetic descriptions were 
occasioned indeed by contemporary persons, as 
David, or Solomon,.or Isaiah, +o whom they in 
some small measure apply. ‘The objection, how- 
ever, which is thys founded, tliat there is, there- 
fore, no reference to the distant future—that the 
former descriptions were fulfilled in David or 
Solomon, and that the servant of the Lord de- 
lineated by Isaiah is either Isaiah himself or 
Jeremiah, or the nation of Israel, seems hardly 
worthy of mention, much less of serious refuta- 
tion. 

The solution of the phenomenon by the con- 
clusion that the prophets described a miraculous 
vision of the future, has a reflex influence on 
the credibility of the Gospel narrative, our pre- 
vious confidence in which it tends inestimably 


to confirm. 


Tt was stated above that the argument for the 
authority of the Old Testament, which may be 
drawn from its relation to the New, is twofold. 
The other side of it appeals. especially to one 
who is already a Christian, that is, who regards 
Christ’s authority as decisive. With such: a 
person, the manner in which the Old Testament 
is esteemed by Christ cannot fail to regulate his 
own conception of its value and authority. 

We find, then, Jesus Christ honouring the 
Old Testament by availing himself of its words 
in some of the most important moments of his 
experience. ‘Thus, for instance, he rebuts temp- 
tation :—Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10; Luke iv. 4, 8,12 
On the cross he utters his anguish in the words 
of Psalm xxii, He expires | quoting’ Psalm 
Xxx. 3, ay 
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He constantly appeals to the authority of the 
Old Testament 4s: final, using it to establish his 
own: doctrine, and. make its words the text of 
his discourse, Matt. xvii. 10—~12; xxii. 29, 31, 
32, 37-40, 41+-45 ;. Mark ix, L1—13 ; xii. 24, 
26, 27, 29-—31, 35—37 ; Luke xx. 37, 38, 41— 
44; xxi, 22; John x. 34—36. 

He speaks of his own mission as part of the 
economy of the Old Testament, and of himself 
as the burdea and, fulfilment of Old Testament 
promises, :-—Matt,..v.17; xi. 13, 14; Luke iv. 
1721 ; xviii. 31-33; xxiv. 25-27, 44—46 ; 
John v. 39, 40-47 5 viii. 56, 

These sayings of Christ constitute an essential 
endorsement, of the Old Testament, which thus 
receives the fall weight of his own authority. 

Should it be objected that, in thus speaking, 
he accommodated himself to the prevalent. be- 
liefs of his| hearers—his disciples, the seribes, 
the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Jews in 
general—the reply is neither difficult nor re- 


‘mote : such a supposition is most irreverent, 


and is altogether inconsistent with the sim- 
plieity of his speech, and the truthfulness of his 
character. 

In striking agreement with such utterances 
of Jesus Christ was the spectacle when he was 
transfigured, A select three of the disciples 
were permitted to be present for the confirma- 
tion of their faith. They beheld him in his true 
aspect, with an appearanee proper to himself, 
becoming to his true dignity, and which antici- 
pated his futare glory. But it is remarkable 
that on that wonderful occasion he was not in 
glory alone, Moses, the founder of the Israelitish 
commonwealth, and Elijah, the most. zealous vin- 
dicator of the true worship, appeared in glory 
with him, and spake with him concerning his 
approaching decease, as of something important 
and interesting to them in their official cha- 
racter. 

The Old Testament, as a whole, is. organically 
one with the New. It would, of course, be un- 
reasonable to contend for the unimpeachable and 
exact correctness of every minute reading, in 
documents of the extreme antiquity of the 
former ; but, essetitially, the two Testaments 
must stand or fall together. 

Thus, from whatever standpoint we survey 
the Old and the New Testament, we discern their 
sacred origin ; and when we seareh into the his- 
tory of our Lord; we equally discover proofs of 
his divinity. | 
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NUMBER OF THE ISRAELITES WHO CAME 

OUT OF EGYPT. 
Ir is remarkable that writers on opposite sides 
have agreed in taking for granted that all who 
came out of Egypt at the exodus were pure- 
blooded descendants from Jacob, and have 
laboured to prove, the one the possibility, and 
the other the impossibility, of their having 
multiplied to so many. Yet there seems no 
reason to doubt that a large proportion of those 
who are expressly called “a mixed multitude” 
were slaves, or the descendants of slaves. That 
Abraham and his posterity had slaves, and pro- 
bably very numerous, is quite evident ; and also 
that they had children by their female slaves, 
Several of Jacob’s children, as we know, were 
the offspring of female slaves; and it is likely 
that many of his descendants followed, in this 
respect, his example. When we read of Simeon 
and Levi sacking a town of the Canaanites, 
slaying every male, and carrying off the females 
as captives, we cannot suppose that all this was 
done by two individuals alone. Moreover, we 
know that the Israelites were expressly enjoined 
to initiate their slaves into the Church, and to 
allow them to partake of the Passover. We 
have every reason, therefore, to believe that of 
the multitude that came out of Egypt a large 
proportion were not pure descendants from 
Jacob ; and accordingly we read afterwards of 
a man who was put to death in the wilderness 
for blasphemy, he being an Lgyptian, and of 
Moses who had married an Hthiopian woman, 
The whole difficulty, therefore, concerning the 
number of those who came out of Egypt falls 
to the ground. 








THE GOSPEL PREACHED IN A PALACE. 
Princess AMELIA, the eminently pious daughter of 
George III., was born 1783, and died 1810, aged 
twenty-seven years. She was most tenderly beloved 
by her father, whose last illness is supposed to have 
been accelerated, if not brought on by her death. A 
beautiful picture of the venerable monarch and his 
daughter is given by a gentleman who was in the 
habit of close and official attendance on the Princess 
Amelia during her last days. Being asked what was 
the nature of the interviews and conversations between 
her and his Majesty, he replied, ‘They are of the 
most interesting kind.” ‘Are they of a religious 
tendency?” “ Decidedly so,” replied the gentleman, 
‘and the religion is exactly of that sort which you, 
as a serious Christian, would approve. His Majesty 
speaks to his daughter of the only hope of a. sinner 


‘under highly affecting circumstances. Nothing,” 





being in the blood and righteousness of Jesus Christ, 
He examines her as to the integrity and strength of 
that hope in her own soul. The princess listens with 
calmness and delight to the conversation of her vener. 
able parent, and replies to his questions in a very affec. 
tionate and serious manner. If you were present at 
one of these interviews, you would acknowledge with 
joy that the Gospel is preached in a palace, and that 


added he, “can be more striking than the sight of 
the king, aged and nearly blind, bending over the 
couch on which the princess lies, and speaking to her 
about salvation through Christ, as a matter far more 
interesting to both than the highest privileges and 
most magnificent pomp of royalty.” Happily, this 
pious monarch found his own consolation in the 
truths he so faithfully taught. 








TRUSTING IN CHRIST, 

My spirit on Thy care, 
Blest Saviour, I recline ; 

Thou wilt not leave me to despair, 
For Thou art love divine, 


In Thee I place my trust, 
On Thee I calmly rest ; 

I know Thee good, I know Thee just, 
And count Thy joy the best. 








A DAY IN THE GREAT EXHIBITION WITH A 
LAY AGENT, 


Tue International Exhibition is now closed. It is 
numbered with the past. But it has done its work, 
It has entered into the thoughts of thousands. It 
is to many a great and wonderful memory. It 
has stored for them, it may be, many chambers of 
imagery. It has given men new ideas, new reaches 
of thought, and may prove to have been the seed: 
time of many inventions. ~ 

Who can tell how it has affected the history of 
some among the myriads who visited it ?—what 
strange turns some lives may have taken from their 
visit, from some friend met or made there, something 
there heard or learnt? I have reason to believe that 
some will date the beginning of their spiritual life 
from the Exhibition of 1862. For, not to speak, at 
present, of special services for foreigners, and other 
means, used outside of it, for the good of souls, there 
was a silent work going on within the building 
itself, of which, now that it is closed, it may be well 
to speak, 

Yes, work for God was being done! Amid 90 
much that spoke to the outward senses, amid those 
glorious trophies of man’s genius, and skill, and 
power, there was a silent, unobtrusive witness for 
God. 
One of the most frequent visitors was the lay 
agent of whom I am about to speak. On the days 
on which it was least thronged, and chiefly on Satur- 
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days, he might be seen there. He passed rapidly 
from one part of the building to another, as one who 
knew it well. 

| He carried in his hand, not tracts, but a catalogue 
—a well-worn, well-studied catalogue. Before his 
work finished he had worn out three. 

The old catalogues were full of notes; not notes of 
the works of art, or industry, against which they 
were placed, but notes of conversations, of difficulties, 
of wants—memoranda connected with the work in 
which he was engaged. 

I have said that he passed rapidly about the build- 
ing. But, once arrived at the place he sought, his 
pace slackens, his catalogue is produced, and he 
begins to examine that which is before him. He 
lingers over it, accosts the exhibitor, asks shrewd and 
intelligent questions, draws him into conversation, 
and presently, with the ease of a man whose thoughts 
are often on the highest subjects, leads it to religion. 
Most blessed have those conversations been. 

I had heard of his work, and being in London, 
asked if I might be allowed to accompany him. He 
most courteously consented, and on one bright Friday 
morning he called for me, and we went on our way. 

Perhaps I should first explain how the work origi- 
nated. An’English lady, in one of the counties, 
thinking of the number of exhibitors, English and 
foreign, who would be for some months in the Exhi- 
bition, and also of the myriads of visitors who would 
throng it, was very earnestly desirous of doing some 
work for her Master there. She applied, therefore, to 
a lay agent, whom she had known in connection with 
other good works, and asked him if he would engage 
on one day of the week, which he had as his holiday, 
* to distribute tracts and sell Bibles. This was the 
first crude thought, and this was what was first 
attempted. 

In various parts of the building were placed little 
cases filled with tracts. On each case were the words, 
“Take one.” At first they answered well. Many 
silently helped themselves, and the cases were re- 
plenished from time to time. But after a time, it 
was found that. this would not do. Moreover, the 
original thought, both in the mind of the lady and of 
her agent, began to expand. He was one who loved 
his work, and who could not live without speaking for 
his Master; a man, moreover, of much intelligence 
and information, of quick and ready wit, and of 
that genial disposition which makes friends. One 
day, at the commencement of his work, a man recog- 
nised him, and greeted him most warmly. The agent, 
some years before, had rescued this man from in- 
fidelity. He now introduced his friend to many of 
the exhibitors, and between them and him a pleasant, 
cordial intercourse sprang up. His acquaintance 
increased until soon there wasscarcely any part of the 
building in which he had not friends. When they 
were at leisure, they would beckon him as he passed ; 
and soon they would be in close converse about the 
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highest things. Many a long and stubborn argument 
has he had with them ; and many a cheering promise 
has resulted from those interviews. 

Then, too, he managed to enter into conversation 
with the young women in the buffets during the early 
part of the day, before the visitors had begun to 
throng them for refreshments. 

It was natural that the lady for whom he 
acted should take a deep interest in these young 
women. Accordingly, she furnished him with 
letters for every one of them, and letters written 
in French, for those in the French department. He 
gave me one of these to read—a most earnest, 
urgent, affectionate letter, a letter full of Christian 
charity and sisterly kindness. The other letters were 
no doubt of the same type. She invited the persons 
she addressed to write to her. If they felt any care 
for their souls, any desire to love Jesus, she would 
try to help them ; if they wanted a friend and coun- 
sellor, she would try to be that to them; if they were 
in perplexity, she would advise, as one woman might 
another. It was no slight labour which this young 
English lady imposed upon herself. Some of them 
did write to her, and received prompt and affectionate 
answers; and I doubt not that she will carry on her 
work with these as long as she can. Surely, those 
letters came as voices of hope to some young girls, 
Theirs was a position, as all must have seen who 
visited the buffets, of great danger and temptation; 
and to them came these words of love from an Eng- 
lish lady, speaking to them as to sisters, pleading 
with them for their souls, offering counsel and advice 
to any who might be in difficulty. Surely, many 
will carry away the remembrance of that thoughtful 
love; and it may be that some who have as yet 
turned a deaf ear to her invitation may one day 
bethink themselves of that offer of womanly sympathy, 
and even, after many years, answers to the letters 
of 1862 may find their way to that quiet English 
home. May it be so! 

Then, too, the lady furnished her agent with books 
written by herself, to be given away; with New 
Testaments, also; and with those pleasant little 
volumes published by the Bible Society, containing a 
single gospel or anepistle. He had Bibles, too, which 
he was to sell or to give, as he could. 

By God’s mercy, he was enabled to sell and to give 
twenty-seven Bibles, in one foreign language, to 
foreign Roman Catholic gentlemen. And these Bibles 
were not pressed upon them—one at first was given, 
and the others were asked for and purchased, as one 
by one these persons found the agent alone, and 
had opportunity to prefer their request. The nar- 
rative of the sale of those Bibles is deeply interest- 
ing, but I must not tell it here. I would only 
say, twenty-seven Bibles were asked for, and sent, 
under the best care, into a dark country! Into what 
families may they not come as lights in a dark place ! 
how far may that light spread! how many may learn 
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from their pages to know Him who is the way, the 
truth, and the life! In what deep secrésy will they 
be studied! What histories will cluster round them! 
Surely, we shall hear of those Bibles again at the 
great day! But to return. 

We proceeded together to the Exhibition. Me 
first spoke to several young women in the refreshtent 
departments, to whom the letters of which I have 
spoken had been given. He managed the conversa~ 
tion with great tact. Some had written in answer 
to the letters, others had not ; to whom I, as knowing 
the lady, spoke, saying what I knew as to her earnest- 
ness about them. 

Passing along by the bread-making machines, we 
were hailed by a youth with a bright, pleasant face. 
To him the agent had been made of much use. He was, 
when we saw him, reading a religious tract. He began, 
he told me, to‘know something of the love of Jesus, 
and he was resolved, by God's grace, to live for him. If 
he does, that pleasant face will grow brighter still as 
more of that love is tasted. ‘We passed from court to 
court, and from gallery to gallery, and in most there 
was some one who knew my companion, some one 
who had a glad smile for him, and for whom he had a 
well-chosen word. It was a strange, but happy day. 
We passed through the works of beauty and skill, 
masterpieces of man’s handywork, as though we saw 
them not. We were looking for signs of the Great 
Master’s presence, gathering up the tokens of blessing 
which he had given to this work, and watching for 
the blade of the tender springing plant, which ‘would, 
we hoped, soon bring forth the ear, and the full corn 
in the ear. 

The hours passed very rapidly, as we joined in ¢on- | 
versation with one and another. It will easily be 
seen that I must not say much with regard to the 
persons whom we met that day. One or two cases, 
however, I may mention. 

There was a man who deeply interested me near one | 
of the colonial trophies; not a native of the colony, | 
but one who had resided many years in it—a plain, 
blunt, but thoughtful man. He had given little 
thought to religion till the agent met with him, but’ 
the Bible, which had been given to him, was, he said, 
now his constant companion. The thoughtful atten- 
tion with which he listened to what was said to him 
was pleasant to see; the deep gravity, the look, as 
though he were treasuring up what was said for future 
reference. May I meet him, as a trophy of God's 
grace, in the world’s gathering round the great white 
throne! 

I could plainly see that my presence, as a stranger 
and a clergyman, acted as a restraint upon many to 
whom my companion spoke. He had gone among 
them, not as an agent, or scripture reader, or tract 
distributor, but as a Christian man, full of genial 
kindness, and life, and love to men’s souls. ‘So he had 
won his way. But those who would have talked 
freely with him alone, were reserved and silent before 


| stories if they be rightly told), before they discovered 





a stranger. This was the case with a 
young Roman Catholic, from South America, of whom 
I think with great interest. He had received a Bible 
with gladness, and was reading it. He listened with 
great attention to what was taid to him, but on this | 
occasion said little. But as we went away, he turned 
to my companion, and said, “You will come again 
next Friday?” A strange request from a Roman 
Catholic to one who cafried Bibles with him, and 
whose whole conversation was about the Saviour. 

One sad interview we had, to counterbalance this 
pleasant one. We spoke long, but to all appearance 
fruitlessly, with a Roman Catholic who had been 
brought up a striet Protestant. 

My friend showed a great power of arresting the 
attention ‘of those to whom he spoke. We wer 
speaking to a woman in the French gallery, with 
whom some one had left some advertisements about 
defective sight. My companion, immediately taking 
these up, began to speak of ‘a person who ‘was pass- 
ing through an Hastern city, surrounded by a crowd, 
who were listening attentively to what ‘he said. As 
they passed through the gates a ery was heard, and 
when the speaker paused and stayed to listen, and 
the crowd with him, it was found to be a ery for 
help from two blind men, who were sitting by the 
wayside becging.” By this time the woman was 
listening attentively, and he proceeded to tell the 
story of the healing, by the Lord Jesus, of the two 
blind men outside the gates of Jericho. Then he 
spoke to her about the blindness of all by nature, and 
of Him who came to open the blind eyes. 

This, 1 observed, was his usual manner of proceed: 
ing. He laid hold of any circumstance, or of any- 
thing that was said. He would then picture ont 
some Scripture truth, or story, and usually men were 
giving themselves up to listen (as we do listen to 


that they were listening to Scripture. ‘Then he 
would leave them, after some strong appeal to their 
conscience. 

Among many cases I will mention, lastly, a man 
‘whom we found in charge of machinery—a frank, 
open-faced, and I should think, open-hearted English- 
man. He told me that my companion was examining 
the machinery one day, and entered into conversation 
with him about that of which he had charge. He 
then noticed that the man had been reading, and, on 
inquiry, found that it was the “ History of England.” 
He spoke for some time of the value and benefit of 
historical knowledge, and then said, ‘‘ Have you read 
much of the Great Biography?” The man at first did 
not understand ‘him, but when he did, replied, “Oh, 
I do not believe that.” They then entered at length 
into argument, and from time to time afterwards the 
agent brought him books. One day they were speak- 
ing together, and the Christian man was trying to 
show the change which comes upon a person when 
the Holy Ghost works in him. Pointing then to the 
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machinery, he said, “ ‘You know the vast power of 
all this. You know what it is capable of doing ; but 
at present it is al inert and motionless. But, apply 
that broad strap to this wheel, instantly the steam | 
power is brought into connection with it, and the | 
whole mass of machinery starts into life and motion. 
Now, just so,” hé added, “it is with the soul of 
man. It has great powers and capacities. It is, 
formed for loving and serving God, but it is all dead 
and lifeless until the Holy Spirit enters into it. ‘Then 
all is changed. The soul ‘becomes the habitation of 
God, the heart is cleansed, the powers of the man are 
exerted in God’s service, the spiritual faculties are 
brought into exercise, all is life and energy towards 
God, where before all was dead.” “ Ah!” said the 
man, “IT have argued and disputed as if the Bible 
could not be true, but I never put it to the test of 
which you spoke the other day; I never said, *O 
God, give me thy Holy Spirit!’” 1 think, when I 
saw him, that he had both offered up that prayer 
and been answered. He told me frankly, “T was 
an infidel when Mr. —— met me, but he reasoned 
with me, and lent me books, and now I am persuaded 
that the Bible is true, and I am trying to be a 
Christian.” 

I have now given ‘a brief sketch of a work for God, 
carried on in the Exhibition, This work was closed 
by an entertainment, given within the walls of the 
building, to several hundreds of young persons em- 
ployed in the refreshment rooms. Lord Shaftesbury 
presided. Earnest, spirit-stirring addresses ‘were 
given by eminent ministers of the Gospel, and a copy 
of James’s “ Anxious Inquirer” was given to each 
person. 

It was a fitting close to a spiritual work of deep 
interest. That work had its rise in the zeal and 
earnestness of a young English lady, living in a small 
country village. Will not some reader seek grace 
from God to do some kindred work? Say not you 
have not the opportunity. Opportunities occur to 
those who look for them. When we have diligently 
done the work which God places in our way, he will 
certainly find us more. 

Do not seek for great work, work to be known or 
honoured by men, but do the quiet, unobserved work 
which lies in your daily path. In this lies happiness 
and peace. To do the work not of our own choosing 
but of God’s appointing, this is to serve him. Then, 
when we have done the lesser work in his ‘strength, 
he will lead us forth, as servants fitted and taught by 
himself, to do greater works. 

Let us be 

“Content to fill a little space, 
So he be glorified.” 
If we be faithful over a yery little, he will one day 
wake us rulers over much. 

The power to confer great services is the privilege 
only of very few, but smaller kindnesses every one 
may render, 





BENEFIT OF GOOD ASSOCIATES. 

How beautifully and simply, says Sir John Maleolm, 
has Sadee, the Persian poet, depicted the benefit 
of good associates in the following apologue :— 

“One day I was in the bath. A friend of mine put 
into my hand a piece of scented clay. I took it, and 
said to it, ‘ Art thou musk, or ambergris? for I am 
charmed with thy perfume.’ It answered, ‘I was 
a despicable piece of clay, but I was some time in 
the company of the rose. The sweet quality of my 
companion was communicated to me, otherwise I 
should only be a piece of clay, as I appear to be.’” 








THE WIDOWS LAMP. 
A poor widow of Tona, whose cottage was on an ele- 
vated ridge of that rugged and perilous coast, often had 
her heart’s tenderest sympathies roused by the sight 
of @ shipwreck, and the wail of suffering human 
beings. One stormy night she thought that if she 
placed her lamp in her window, which looked upon 
the sea, it might prove a beacon to warn some mari- 
ners of the danger of the coast. The next night it 
was again lit, and put in the same place ; and all her 
life after, during the dark and stormy winter nights, 
the widow’s lamp east its bright rays upon the sea. 
Many a fisherman had to thank God for its friendly aid. 








ST. PAUL'S REASONS 


FOR AIDING A CHRISTIAN EFFORT TO PROMOTE 
CHRISTIANITY AMONGST THE JEWS. 


Tue object is PRACTICABLE.—Rom. xi. 23. 
The object is PROBABLE.—Rom. xi. 24. 
The object is ceRtarnN.—Rom. xi. 26, 27. 
Tt will be for the Gory or Gop.—Rom. xi. 36. 
It will be for the Goop or THE woRLD.—Rom. 
xi. 12, 15. 


Oh, pray for the peace of Jerusalem.—Isa. Ikxii. 
6, 7; Psa. xc. 16, 17. 

* Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for 
Israel is, that they might be saved.” — Rom. x.1. Amen. 

God alone can change the heart.—Ezek. xxxvi. 
26; 1 Cor. iii. 6. 

Bat we must use appointed means :—PRAYER, 
2 Thess. iii. 1; Preacnine, Rom. x. 17; Practice, 
Matt. v. 16; 1 Peter ii. 12. 

“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
be with us all. Amen.” 








“REDEEMED FROM AMONG MEN.” 
“The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.” 
Tr was July once more—warm, fresh, flowery July, 
when one day, as is often my wont in the bright 
summer Weather, I strolled out, with my Bible in 
my pocket, to have a day’s reading and musing in the 
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woods. I was staying, with my wife and family, at 
a little village not far remote from the fair city of 
Perth; and any one who knows that part of the 
country knows, too, how many sweet walks, and 
dark pine woods, and flowering hedgerows are to be 
found there by the lover of Nature. 

My walk led along a grassy bank by the side of a 
little stream, which bubbled and brawled, clear as 
crystal: here over smooth round pebbles, and there 
over rocky shingle ; or now and then pursued its way 
more peaceably over a sand-bank, forming itself into 
little bays, where thousands of minnows sported 
through their short life, helping the harmony of 
Nature, in their own small way, by the ripples which 
they made in the water, which, caught by the sun, 
were thrown back, like sparkling diamonds, on its 
surface. Of all the forms which asceticism has ever 
taken, that which would ignore the beauties of 
Nature seems to me the worst. I have known most 
excellent and worthy people express their surprise 
that Christians, whose aims and aspirations should be 
wholly spiritual, can take any interest in mere 
external Nature, which addresses the senses only, as 
they suppose. Not so can I look upon the lovely 
works of our Father in heaven. It is, I am con- 
vinced, no carnal view which Milton took of the 
subject in those beautiful lines— 

** These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 

Almighty ! thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair ; thyself how wondrous then !”"— 
but the true spiritual aspirations of one who looked 
beyond Nature to Nature’s God. In the selfsame 
spirit of loving admiration of his Father’s works, I 
have often thought, did our blessed Saviour exclaim, 
‘* Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they 
toil not, neither do they spin: and yet I say unto 
you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” 

Somewhat thus did my thoughts shape themselves 
on that glorious July day, as I sauntered along—now 
under the cool shade of overhanging trees, now along 
a green meadow, always, however, going higher—till 
my rath struck up a steep ascent, leaving the brook 
behind, and in a short time I found myself in a wood, 
evidently, from the size of the trees, the growth of 
many years. I selected a seat at the foot of a large 
pine, from whence, through an opening in the wood, 
I could get a view of the distant Grampians. I took 
out my pocket Bible, and opened upon the magnifi- 
cent description, in Revelations xxi., of the New 
Jerusalem, with its gates of pearl, its foundations of 
precious stones, and its streets of gold. How the 
Apostle seems to revel in his description of that 
glorious city! and how he seems to bring its perfec- 
tions to a climax, when he tells us: ‘¢ And I saw no 
temple therein: for the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it. And the city had no 
need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it: 
for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is 





the light thereof!” Turning to chap. vii. of the 
same book, I read of the white-robed inhabitants of 
that heavenly city, and then closing the Bible, I 
began to think of what I had read; but the fatigue 
of a long walk, the distant murmur of the stream, the 
hum of countless insects, and the gentle rustling of 
the leaves soon induced drowsiness, and I fell asleep 
and dreamed. 

Methought that of a sudden I was transported into 
that New Jerusalem, whose beauties had last occu- 
pied my waking thoughts, and that I gazed with awe 
and wonder upon its unspeakable glories. Groups of 
bright beings paced its streets, ever and anon striking 
their golden harps, and singing the praises of Him 
who was the Temple and the Light of the city. Some 
of these wondrous strains were solely exulting and 
triumphant, but some were more plaintive and tender; 
and when I gazed on those who sang thus, I thought 
I saw in their faces the glorified trace of sufferings 
long past, but not forgotten, for they served to 
deepen the present holy and perfect joy ; and I knew 
that these were the redeemed from among men, who 
had washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. I drew near to a small group of 
these, and heard them relate how they had been 
brought through a short, sharp season of earthly 
trials and sorrows, and had been made meet to be 
partakers with the saints in light. The first who 
spoke was a woman of surpassing grace and loveli- 
ness; her yoice was tremulous, and tender in its 
tones, when she told of her short and sorrowful life, 
and of the burning passage that had been made for 
her to the kingdom of light and glory. “I was of 
gentle birth, a circumstance set much store by on 
earth, but which never contributed to my peace or 
happiness when there, and which cannot add a drop 
to my cup of overflowing bliss here. I was taught in 
youth the accomplishments considered necessary for 
my station in life; and I was blessed beyond most of 
my compeers in this, that while, in those days, few 
were privileged to read for themselves from the blessed 
pages of God’s holy book, I was early made acquainted 
with the glorious truths which it contains, and learned 
from it to know and to love Him who is the chiefest 
among ten thousand, and altogether lovely. My 
life, if not a very happy one, passed peaceably 
enough among the low-lying flats of Lincolnshire. 

“ Parents, in those days, did not think it necessary 
to make much show of their affections, but children 
were expected to render to them implicit obedience 
and duty ; and go it fell out, that when I reached my 
sixteenth year, I was compelled to marry one whom 
my heart could never love, nor my judgment respect. 
He had been betrothed to my elder sister, who died, 
and I, for the sake of a neighbouring inheritance, was 
made to supply her place. Then came days of bitter- 
ness, and nights of weeping and sorrow. My husband 
loved me not; he saw that I him in many 
of those qualities which the world loves and admires, 
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but, most of all, he was wroth that Ishould prefer the 
blessed truths of ‘'God’s holy word, whose teaching 
was humiliating to the pride of fallen and sinful man, 
to the traditions and cunningly devised fables of men. 
I strove to bear, with meekness and patience, as a 
wife should, with his sullen temper, and angry mur- 
murs; but one thing I could not do—deny the Lord 
who bought me, or profess to believe what in my 
heart I knew to be alice. But my forbearance did 
not compel my husband to pity, and he turned me 
with cruel coldness from his door. Nor did his hatred 
cease here. I went to London, toobtain a divorce 
from one who had mever fulfilled to me the vows he 
had taken when I became his wife, and he instigated 
some of the priests of that church whose robes have 
been stained with the blood of many martyrs, to 
question my orthodoxy, and to cast me into prison. 
On my first coming into London, I had met with 
many kind and godly friends, who encouraged and 
cheered me in my sore trials; and the Queen herself, 
who feared God and reyerenced his holy word, sent 
tome once and again messages of kindness and of 
comfort. But all this kindly intercourse with my 
friends was soon to cease, when I was thrown into 
prison ; for one great end of my cruel enemies was to 
find out, through me, who were of the same way of 
thinking as myself, that they might be brought into 
the same straits. Many men of note and of learning 
questioned and examined me, but my gracious God 
taught me to auswer with the wisdom of the serpent 
and the harmlessness of the dove. Once when I 
was brought before the Lord Mayor of London, he 
would question me upon the actual presence of 
our Lord in the Eucharist, and he asked me there- 
anent, ‘What if a mouse eat the sacramental 
bread after it is consecrated? What shall become 
of the mouse, thou foolish woman?’ To which I 
answered, ‘ Nay, what say you, my lord, will become 
of it?? ‘I say, that mouse is damned.’ To which 
I only replied quietly, though I could scarce suppress 
a smile, ‘ Alack, poor mouse!’ Seems it not pass- 
ing strange that man, who is but the creature of a 
day, whose. frail life is so uncertain, should gravely 
trouble himself with questions such as these, and for- 
get the weightier matters of the law—judgment, 
mercy, and faith? Many times I was brought up 
for examination, and closely questioned concerning 
my friends, for these ‘godless men hoped through my 
means to bring some of the Queen's friends into 
trouble. When they found that they eould not make 
anything of my answers that might be a ground of 
accusation against others, their wrath was roused, 
and they condenmed my weak body to the torture ; 
but still my God supported me, and enabled me to 
hold fast the profession of my faith, and to refuse to 
betray my friends. Then the Chancellor Wriothesley 
and his companion, Rich, were so angry, that they 
commanded the lieutenant of the Tower, Sir A. 
Knevett, to rack me yet again, but he, tendering my 
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woman’s weakness, refused to do so, whereupon they 
cast their gowns aside and worked the rack them- 
selves, till my bones were well-nigh plucked asunder,* 
so that I swooned when I was removed; but still I 
did not say ought that could compromise others, nor 
my own faith. Then shortly after, finding that I 
could not live long, my body being in such great 
distress, nor yet could be permitted to die in seeret, 
they condemned me to be burned, which was the 
most tender merey which they had yet shown me. In 
the month of June, of the year of grace 1546, I was 
carried to the place of execution, being unable to 
walk, and there with three others my body was 
burned in the flames, and so an entrance was minis- 
tered unto me abundantly into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

The speaker gave me no name, but I knew that she 
was Anne Askew, or Ascough, martyred in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

(To be continued.) 








PRIDE BROUGHT TO THE TEST OF SCRIPTURE. 
Jos xl. 11. God will abase the proud, though a lion 
for strength, a David for beauty, a Solomon for 
wisdom. 

Ezekiel xxi. 26. Thus saith the Lord Ged, Abase 
him that is high. 

Daniel iv. 37. ‘Those that walk in pride God is 
able to abase. 

Matthew xxiii. 12. The proud ezali themselves 
and sin against God. Verses 1—12. Of this Christ 
warned the multitude and his disciples. » 

Luke xiy. 11. With this Christ closed his parable 
on the wedding garment. 

Luke xyiii. 14, With this Christ closed his parable 
on the Pharisee and Publican. 

Leviticus xxvi. 19, Men have the pride of their 
power. 

1 John ii. 16, The pride of life. 

Isaiah ix. 9. The pride of their hearts. 

Isaiah xxiii. 9. The pride of their glory. 


PRIDE INFLICTS SEVEN EVILS UPON THE SOUL. 
Obadiah 3. It deceives. 

Daniel v. 20. It hardens, 

Psalm x, 2. It opposes truth. 

Proverbs xi. 2. It leads to shame. 

Ezekiel vii. 10. It is fruitful in evil. 

Psalm x. 4. It hinders prayer. 

Psalm lxiii. 6. It keeps its possessor captive. 





* In Hume’s “History,” vol. iv., p. 257, there is ‘the 
following note :—“‘ Burnet questions the truth of this cir- 
cumstance. Foxe, however, transcribes her own papers 
where she relates it. I must add, in justice to the king, 
that he disapproved of Wriothesley’s conduct, and com- 
mended the lieutenant,” ‘he authorities quoted for the 
stories are Foxe, vol. ii., p. 578, Speed, p. 780, and Baker, 
p. 299, 
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GOD'S DEALINGS TOWARDS THE PROUD; OR, SEVEN 
WORDS OF WARNING. 
James iv. 6. He resisteth the proud. 
Luke i. 51. He scattereth them. 
Proverbs vi. 17. He hateth their looks. 
Proverbs xvi. 5. He holds them in abomination. 
Proverbs xv. 25. He will destroy their house. 


Tsaiah xiii. 11. He will cause their arrogancy to 


cease. 
Psalm xxxi. 23. He will plenteously reward the 
proud doer. 


Prive Exempuiep: Ahithophel, 2 Samuel xvii. 
23; Hezekiah, 2 Chronicles xxxii. 25; Pharaoh, 
Nehemiah ix. 10; Haman, Esther iii. 5 ; Moab, Isaiah 
xvi. 6; Tyre, Isaiah xxiii. 9 ; Israel, Isaiah xxviii. 1, 
Hosea v. 5, 9; Judah, Jeremiah xiii. 9; Babylon, 
Jeremiah 1. 29, 32; Assyria, Ezekiel xxxi. 3, 
10; Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel iv. 30; Daniel v. 20; 
Belshazzar, Daniel vy. 22, 23; Edom, Obadiah 3; 
Scribes, Mark xii. 38, 89 ; Herod, Acts xii. 21—23; 
Laodiceans, Revelations iii. 17. 

Ecclesiastes vii. 8. He that is poor in spirit is better 
than the proud in spirit. 








Che Editor and his Friends. 


Eprtortat Conversations with A. O., J. B., W. L., 
J.H., J. A. L., E. C., Greek, 8S. T., Witte, Lex, 
AND OTHER FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

F. “If I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you.”—John xvi. 7. 

Ep. The Comforter was to represent Christ; and 
some things that were to be done by him were not com- 
patible with Christ’s abode on earth. The Comforter here 
spoken of is God the Holy Ghost, the Third Person in 
the sacred Trinity, whose office it is, in the work of 
man’s redemption, to take of the things of Christ and 
show them unto us, and to become the Teacher, the 
Sanctifier, and the Comforter of the disciples of Christ, 
to bless them with all needful gifts and graces, and to 
abide with them until Christ’s second coming to take 
possession of the Church which has been redeemed with 
his own blood, kept by the power of God, and purified 
by the operations of the Holy Ghost. 

F, “He that believeth shall not make haste.”—Isa, 
xxviii. 16, 

Ep. He shall not resort to any unlawful modes of 
deliverance in the time of trouble, but shall calmly and 
confidently trust in God to deliver him in his own way, 
at his own time, and by his own appointed means, 

F, “ Make the heart of this people fat, and make 
their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; Jest they see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and convert, and be healed.”—Isa. vi. 10. 

Ep. The word “convert” simply means to change, 
The prophets are frequently said to perform the thing 
which they only foretell, The prophet foretells the 
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time when the Jews would be left to themselves, and be 
given up to hardness of heart. He warns them that the 
Spirit of God would not always strive with man; and 
without the Spirit’s influence, these evils would follow, 

Ep. To the question put to us by J. H. respecting 
the union of the Divine and the human nature of 
Christ, we say to our correspondent, Believe firmly in 
the divinity of Christ, and never trouble yourself about 
the mode of union. You cannot comprehend the union 
that exists between your own spirit and your own body; 
how, therefore, can you comprehend that which relates 
to God? ‘You would smile at the error of a child just 
beginning to read, who thought fit to investigate the 
abstruse calculations of Newton or La Place; but the 
child’s ability to grapple with the higher departments of 
astronomical and mathematical science is greater, in 
comparison, than man’s ability when employed in the 
investigation of the Divine Nature. What are we, at the 
best, but children of greater growth? When we speak 
of our reasoning powers, we ought to remember that the 
highest exercise of reason is to cease to reason about 
things which are above our reason ; and we must bear 
in mind that matters may be above our reason which are 
not contrary to reason. The highest mysteries, we are 
sure, are consistent with reason ; these we are required 
to believe, but not to explam. 

F. What are the attributes of God? 

Ep. They are usually classed under the heads of 
natural and moral. Some of the natural attributes are 
Eternity, Omnipotence, Omnipresence, Omniscience, 
Spirituality, and Immutability. 

Some of the moral attributes are Benevolence, Justice, 
Mercy, Truth, Wisdom, in the benevolent use of Know- 
ledge, Power, and Holiness, 

F, Was Jael justified in slaying Sisera, who had 
sought refreshment in her tent ? 

Ep. Dr. Hales’ view of this passage is to this effect: 
Jael was probably moved to this action by some impulse, 
making her the instrument of Divine vengeance. ‘This 
alone could justify that otherwise unaccountable breach 
of hospitality, which is held so sacred among the Arabs, 
that a violation of it is the bitterest reproach that can be 
applied to any person in their language. This case, like 
that of Ehud, is not to be judged by ordinary rules. 

F, “ At the name of Jesus every knee shall bow.” 

Ep. Christ is the great Intercessor on behalf of his 
Church, and petitioners draw nigh to God the Father in 
and through Christ; therefore we offer up our prayers in 
the name and through the intercession of Christ, and on 
account of his merit we look for an answer. 

F. Are there any instances in Scripture of prayer to 
the Holy Ghost ? 

Ep. If we were to judge by reason on this point, we 
should not expect to find many passages in Scripture, 
because men would thereby be led to offer up their 
prayers to the Holy Ghost; whereas it is the bounden 
duty of Christian men to offer up their prayers to 
God the Father, through the advocacy of Jesus Christ, 
God’s Son and our Lord, At the same time, we should 
expect to find that, on some occasion or other, prayers 
had been offered to the Holy Ghost, in order to show 
that the Divine honours which are paid to the Father 
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and to the Son have also been rendered to the Holy 
Ghost. 1 Thess. iii. 12,13, and 2 Thess. iii. 5, seem to 
sanction this idea. We have examples of prayer offered 
up to the Holy Spirit in the ancient Eastern Liturgy: 
“O most Holy Trinity, have mercy upon us. Lord, be 
merciful to our sins ; Saviour, pardon our transgressions ; 
Holy One, behold and heal our. infirmities, for thy 
name’s sake.” The Church of England furnishes an 
example, in the present day, in her Litany: “O God, 
the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, have mercy upon us, miserable sinners.” 

F, We read in 1 Sam. vi. 19, that the Lord “smote 
the men of Beth-shemesh, because they had looked into 
the ark of the Lord, even he smote of the people fifty 
thousand and threescore and ten men.” How do you 
explain these numbers? and what reason is assigned for 
the destruction of the people ? 

Ep. An error in the numbers has arisen by a trans- 
position of the words. Bochart interprets it thus: He 
smote threescore and ten men—that is, fifty out of a 
thousand; meaning thereby, that the Lord smote the 
twentieth part. Seventy is the number given by Jo- 
sephus. It was a prohibition to the people and to the 
Levites, that they should not dare to look into the ark ; 
and if this prohibition were disregarded, the punishment 
denounced was death. The people, therefore, violated a 
well-known command, and, consequently, were visited 
with the Divine displeasure. There may also be a reason 
why so many perished. God was pleased to instruct his 
ancient people by types and ceremonies, and by visible 
acts. Theark originally contained the tables of the law, 
and this sacred chest was covered by a lid called the 
mercy-seat, and this lid was long enough and wide 
enough to cover the whole law—implying, we may sup- 
pose, that the mercy of God is equal to the fulness of the 
law. Whatever may be the demands of the law, the 
mercy of God is equally co-extensive. Butin taking away, 
even fora moment, the lid or mercy-seat from the ark, 
man—sinful man—was gazing upon the violated law of 
God, separated from the mercy of God; and man in that 
awful state must perish. We have no authority for this 
view of the subject; we merely present it to our corre- 
spondent as a thought that has arisen in our own mind. 








IGNORANCE OF DIVINE THINGS. 

“T saw,” said a gentleman, ‘two women, badly 
clothed, sitting over a fire. While conversing, I said 
to one of them, ‘Can you tell me who Jesus Christ 
was?’ 

“*Why you see, sir, I have no larning, and co I 
can’t tell you.’ 

“** Did he live in England?’ 

“**T told you I had no larning, so I can’t tell.’ 

“*Do you know anything about your soul?’ 

“No, I do not.’ 

“* Will it die with your body ?’ 

“**T really don’t know.’ 

“I have found many cases of this description. 
In this sad state of things, as Christian men, what is 
our duty?” 
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CHARLES BEAUFORT AND HIS BOOK, 
FROM A SWISS AUTHOR. 
Cuartes Beaurort was strolling through the 
streets, wandering along, as usual, without an object ; 
ready for anything, with his cane in his hand, and a 
“quizzing glass” at his eye, he only sought to kill 
time. 

‘Cheap books! 
news for you!” 

Such were the words which struck upon his ear- 
Now, that word “ books” attracted his attention, for 
he was ever on the watch for new pages to devour— 
provided always that they were in harmony with a 
life that was by no means free from reproach, and 
with an imagination which ‘freely indulged in evil. 
So away he turned to the bookseller, who was a quiet 
and serious-looking man. 

At that moment a hand was laid upon his shoulder. 

“Say, then, ten o’clock; you know, we shall 
expect you.” 

‘* Yes; all right,” said Charles to the speaker, in 
whom he recognised one of his friends. 

A few words were exchanged between them, and 
then the new comer whispered in Charles's ear. 

‘“‘T understand, agreed!” said he; and they shook 
hands. 

Charles advanced a few steps, and came close up to 
the bookseller. 

‘* Have you a new romance? Let me see.” 

“T have new editions, very cheap,” said the book- 
seller, pointing to his wares; “pretty Polyglot 
Bibles, New Testaments——” 

“Oh! is that all?” said Charles, shrugging his 
shoulders, and turning away abruptly. 

The bookseller had the perseverance necessary for a 
man of his calling. He was accustomed to such 
rebuffs, and did not feel discouraged. A first denial 
does not always prove conclusive, and sometimes 
makes victory more glorious. So, following Mr. 
Charles— 

“ Sir, they are very cheap: will you buy ?” 

“No, I tell you; Ido not want them.” 

“ Now, sir, look!” holding out, as he spoke, a 
pretty New Testament, elegantly bound, and with 
gilt edges. 

“* Oh, you be off ; you and your books! What do 
you want me todo? People must not be besieged. 
I am no bigot.” 

But we spare the reader the outburst of Charles 
against the religious movement. He was already at 
some distance, grumbling between his teeth, when 
the seller of books returned to the charge. 

“Look here, sir! This New Testament for five 
pence! It is surely not dear!” 

The tone of these words had in it something so 
simple that Charles stopped; and whether he saw 
that the price was very small, or to free himself from 
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a bore, he took out his purse, threw the money 
rather than gave it, to the man, took the New Testa- 
ment, and retreated, 

“ Bah!” thought he, as he sauntered along, “ this 
shall be my present to my sister, who is going to take 
the sacrament, I believe.” 

‘T believe!” This word very well describes the 
indifference of certain young men. ‘There are 
brothers who do not exactly know of the decision 
which their sisters have come to. 

Charles was about to put the book in his pocket, 
when an instinctive movement, common to those who 
have made a purchase, led him to inspect his bargain. 
He-mechanically opened his Testament to look at the 
print. The sixth chapter of Romans was the place 
upon which his eye fell, and his attention was imme- 
diately drawn by the last verse: “‘ The wages of sin is 
death, but the gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

If any one had observed him at that moment, he 
would have seen that Charles trembled. At the first 
words, he lifted up his eyes as if he had been smitten. 
Then—and it was a strange thing for him to do—he 
looked again at the page, and read the whole verse ; 
looked again at the page, read ita third time. His 


finger remained in the book, which ‘he continued still 
to hold in his hand. He slackened his speed; his 
mind seemed pre-occupied ; one idea haunted him. 


“The wages of sin is death,” muttered he; and 
the hand which held the New Testament, as if by 
some irresistible impulse, brought the book again 
before his eyes. He set himself to read the verse 
again, to be quite sure he had not made a mistake. 
But whether some movement of his fingers or the 
wind, we know not, a leaf or two had been turned 
over, and the fifth chapter of Romans, instead of the 
sixth, met his gaze. His eyes lighted upon the eighth 
verse: *‘ But God commendeth his love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

Charles could not understand it ; the words were 
altogether different from the others, and struck him 
still more forcibly. But he must find what he had 
read previously ; and, setting himself to turn over 
the leaves, he soon found it. His soul was besieged, 
as it were, by the inward emotion which he felt. He 
set the two passages one over against the other ; fear 
and hope were in conflict; life and death were in 
presence of each other. 

Absorbed in his reflections, which he had several 
times tried to get rid of, Charles found himself at 
home again, strange to say, without stopping at the 
tavern. His cane, of which he had a little before 
watched the movements so narrowly, was immovable ; 
his eye-glass had fallen from bis eye, and his looks, 
now earnest and thoughtful, were fixed upon the 
ground. 

So he entered, and went to his room, which was 
but too much like that of many young men—a scene 
of complete confusion. Certain trophies, weapons 
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included, garnished one portion of the wall, and near 
these hung some portraits. ‘The chairs, almost with. 
out exception, were the bearers of part of Charles's 
habilaments. There was a small library, ill-arranged, 
exhibiting certain books, whose dilapidated condition 
showed that they were favourites. The condition of 
certain others of the books equally intimated that 
they were little read. 

The eyes of Charles lighted on his books; and 
throwing down the one which had troubled his mind, 
he reached one with a fancy cover, and sat.down. 
The size and binding of this book sufficiently proyed 
that it was one of those publications of the day which 
are due to. a deprayed taste, and which both hurt the 
moral sense and mislead the imagination. 

But the reader could not feel interested as usual, 
and his eyes wandered over the pages without really 
fixing his attention, Every objectionable sentence 
which he read seemed to say to him, “The wages 
of sin is death,” and compelled him to turn over 
another leaf. Thus he went on, page after page, till 
he reached the end, and found ‘no pleasure in it. 
While engaged in this employment, some one knocked 
at his door. 

“ Come in,” said Charles, at the same time rising 
to replace his book upon the shelf. 

“Come in! you are very kind,” exclaimed, ina 
deliberate tone, a voice from behind the door, and 
which Charles at once recognised as belonging to one 
of his friends. ‘‘ How do you expect. us to get in, 
when you have barricaded yourself in like this?” 

Charles forgot that he had turned the key, so he 
went and opened the door. 

“What's the matter, that you lock yourself up 
to-day ?” asked the visitor. 

‘* Distraction, my dear friend,” replied Charles. 

‘‘ Ah, there! it seems distraction is all the go,” 
went on the young man, as he installed himself in an 
easy chair, and lighted a cigar. “I have been expect- 
ing you for two hours, to make a party at billiards.” 

“Have not been able—affairs have prevented me 
from going out.” ; 

“ From going out!” said the other; ‘ well, that is 
capital ; I saw you pass!” 

‘* You saw me?” said Charles, taken aback. 

“ Yes, we saw you; and, what is more, we hailed 
you, but could not make you raise your head—you 
were so absorbed in a certain book.” 

Charles looked round for an excuse, but his mouth 
was shut. 

‘So ho! how long have you been a student, and 
taken to reading in the streets? ” 

“T had just bought a book for my sister, and | 
was looking to see if it was the right thing.” 

“Oh, you make presents to your sister! Well, 
now, I should never have believed you so brotherly. 
Of course, I do not ask you what book it is. That 
might not be very agreeable.” 

“Tt is my present for her first communion.” 
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“ Ah!” said his friend, assuming an air of great 
compunction, ‘‘and this is the book in which you 
were so absorbed ?” 

Charles essayed to laugh; but his laugh betrayed 
him. 

“Tt was a devotional book?” said his friend ; 
“then I wish you good day.” 

“ Are you crazy ? ” asked Charles. 

‘My dear fellow, you defend yourself badly. You 
know the meeting you appointed; and it is this book 
that has made you break your word.” 

“T have not kept my word—because—because—I 
did not feel well,” interrupted Charles, annoyed. 

“In very deed, you do look bad!” said the other. 
“What is the matter with you? you seem to me very 
gloomy.” 

“No; but I have a pain in my head,” said Charles, 
putting his hand on his forehead. 

“Oh, that is nothing; a little diversion will set 
you right again. Come on! we have arranged a very 
jolly party.” 

“Where?” asked Charles, whose face brightened 
up. 

‘Come along; you have no need to know.” 

Charles forgot his headache, and prepared to 
follow his friend. ‘* But,” said he, ‘* when shall we 
get home?” 

‘“T know nothing about that—perhaps to-morrow.” 

These last words told Charles everything, and his 
face changed colour. Just when he was about to say, 
“T am ready,” his lips remained closed, an inner 
voice muttered to him, ‘‘ Sin—is death ;” a violent 
struggle took place within him. 

Twice he took up his hat, and twice he laid it 
down again. At last he fell into his chair, saying, 
“No, I cannot go; I am too unwell.” 

His friend smiled with surprise, shrugged his 
shoulders, and departed. 

While Charles is absorbed in his reflections, we 
will make ourselves better acquainted with him. 

(To be concluded.) 








THE STOLEN CHILD. 
A TRUE STORY. 

Iy this, mankind’s probationary state, 
Do no events occur whose mournful truth 
Is stranger far than fiction? Is human life 
One azure bright, without a threatening cloud, 
Whose darkened shade, with desolation fraught, 
Is felt o’ermantling all our hopes? Alas! alas! 
No need exists to summon to our aid 
Imagination’s vivid power. On every hand, 
In every grade and rank, the eye may trace 
The ups and downs of life, and learn how vain 
It is to worship as a god what man 
In fragile tenure holds. With real facts, 
Not fiction, be it then our task to deal. 
Where Scott has sung his aged minstrel’s lay, 
Where heather blooms, and air is pure and dry, 
Where mountains rear aloft their ruggy heights, 








And placid lochs on every hand reflect 

Unequalled scenes of loveliness— in that 
Unrivalled land our simple tale unfolds. 

*Twas there, hard by a mountain’s craggy base, 
Whose deep, broad masses flung their shade around, 
A lonely villa stood. On either side, 

In rich profusion, shrubs and flowerets grew ; 
Whilst, farther than the eye could stretch its gaze, 
The waters of a lake before it lay. 

In that retreat, free from the toils of life, 

And from the busy city’s hum remote, 

A youthful couple dwelt—their only care 

A darling child; the only sound they heard, 

The voice of waters in their distant fall. 

Friends bad the youthful Maup and WALTER been 
From childhood’s dawning years, till ardent love 
At last usurped the throne where friendship reigned, 
And ere their twentieth summer’s sun had set, 
Before the sacred shrine their faith was pledged. 
A noble couple they. Through Scotland’s land 
Few could compare with WALTER’S polished mien 
And few the hearts that beat in human breast 
More dauntless than was his, and yet more kind. 
And Mavp, a fit companion for her lord, 

Endowed with every virtue that could add 

To woman’s grace and charms, or that could make 
A gentle mother or a pattern wife : 

Gifted beyond her sex, with purest love, 
Confiding, gentle, faithful as a friend, 

She lived to love, and be beloved by all. 

No wonder, then, that in this only child 

The mother’s image shone. No wonder that 

The faithful, aged GRACE, whose constant charge 
The lovely Ep1rH was, beheld in her 

The mother’s reflex, and called back the time 
When in her care the youthful Maup was reared. 
How passing strange that she had lived to see 
That child advance from infancy and youth 

To full maturity ; and in her turn 

Become the mother of a lovely child ! 

Days, weeks, and months sped on apace, and nought 
Disturbed the tenor of their peaceful way. 

The little Ep1tu grew ; her prattling voice 

And baby-tread were household music sweet, 
That filled all hearts within that home with joy. 


Alas! how soon to agonised distress 

That purest, sweetest of all joy was changed. 
For, lo! the idol of that mother’s heart 

One day returned not from her healthful play 
As she was wont, when evening shades obtained. 
Quick sped the evil tidings, and anon 

Each inmate started on the painful search. 

One to the nearest water’s brink repaired ; 
Another to the adjoining coppice hied ; 

Whilst, well nigh maddened with the direst thoughts, 
With throbbing pulse, and with dilated eye, 

The frantic mother flew from place to place, 
And cried, “ My child, my child! bring back my child!” 
But evening shades had deepened into night, 
And still no tidings of the lost one came; 

And “ balmy sleep,” though once omnipotent, 
Disdained to rest, een for a fleeting hour, 
Where grief reigned paramount in every breast. 
And when at last the morning sun appeared 
Effulgent through the quick retiring mist, 

The brightness of his beams appeared to mock 
The tenfold darkness of that mother’s heart. 
Day after day was search renewed in vain, 
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'Till hope began to fail, and Jong fatigue 

Bowed down its suffering victims to the earth. 
Then to that mother waking conscience spake, 
Inaudible, but with resistless power 5 

For freely now the sorrowing MavD confessed 
That she had made an idol of her child ; 
Forgetting Him whose sovereign goodness gave 
The blessing she had lost. ‘The scalding tears 
Intensity of grief forbid to flow, 

Now, unimprisoned, bathed that pallid face; 
And, lowly bowing to the afflicting Hand, 

The penitential prayer arose on high— 
“Pardon, 0 righteous God, thy servant's sin, 
And give me strength to bear thy chastening rod!” 


Again our tale returns to that fell night 

When trouble’s cloud first broke upon that house. 
For one there was amongst that sorrowing band 
Who, long before the morning’s sun arose, 

Had left each dear, familiar scene behind ; 

And, with a will far in advance of strength, 

Was pressing on, as if some goal to reach : 

That plodding pilgrim was the faithful Grace. 
And wherefore did she brave the midnight blast? 
Why court the dangers of a lonely path ? 

It was to rescue from a stranger’s hand 

The child she would have freely died to save ; 
For, slowly loitering in that villa’s grounds, 

A dark-eyed gipsy she that morn had seen ; 

And when the child returned not from her play, 
Suspicion first began to find a place 

In that old servant’s unsuspecting breast 

That her dear charge had been decoyed away, 
Perhaps ne’er again to be restored to home. 

That night, when each returned without the child, 
With dark forebodings brooding in her heart, 
She started on her way. The crescent moon 
Rode high in heaven’s blue arch, illumed the way, 
And courage to the lonely wanderer gave. 

The path she’d chosen, was it right or wrong ¢ 
Was her's the gipsy’s track? or, step by step, 
Was she departing from her darling child ? 

These were the torturing thoughts that in her mind 
Dominion gained—till with fatigue o’erpower'd, 
She sank upon the dewy ground and slept. 

Anon she woke ; around and on her played 

The morning shadows, for the genial sun 

Had risen, but to her no:strength ‘conveyed : 

The yesternight's excitement and fatigue 
Reaction had produced, and, for'a time, 
Prostration held her an unwilling slave. 

But what is that, a little in advance, 

Which rivets her attention, and revives 

Her drooping spirits? Before her vision 

The expiring embers of a gipsy’s fire 

Appear, fanned by the morning zephyr’s breath. 
Oh! happy sight to those bewildered eyes— 
The earnest of success and joy to come. 

New life it gave ; her resolution made, 
The little food her wallet held ‘supplied 

Her morning meal ; and from the limpid stream, 
That slow meandered in its winding way, 


She quenched her thirst and.bathed her throbbiug brow ; 


Then eager started in pursuit again. 

Through fertile valleys, and by peaceful lakes, 
All day she toiled : now down a deep decline, 
Now up a steep ascent—then from its height 
Surveyed, with keen.and.se: glance, 
The path that seemed to her in distance lost. 











Quick beat the heart, as with binhsbindd gaze, 

A motley group of gipsies she deseried, 

With mules well laden with their tents, and all 
Their worldly riches, hast’ning on their way. 
Aghast she starts, then ories, with plaintive voice, 
“Oh ! for the dove’s light wing on which to soar ; 
Oh! for the fleetness of the hunted deer, 

To aid my failing and rebellious limbs, 

And to transport me to my darling’s side ! ” 
Down the descending road she onward speeds, 
Nor casts a wandering eye to right or left ; 

Her motto “ Forward to the rescue!” is— 

The stolen child the prize she seeks to gain. 


The sun had set, and evening’s damp and gloom 
Prevailed. Creation’s merry yoice was hushed, 
And twinkling stars pave forth their fitful light, 
When on the confines of a gloomy wood 

The wandering gipsies halt, and pitch their tents, 
And cook their evening meal, as nears 

The dauntless guardian of the kidnapped child. 
One glance, and.all her torturing, prescient thoughts 
Were realised. For, lo! the fire’s bright glare 
Revealed the features of that swarthy group— 
The icy paleness of her darling’s face. 

With noiseless foot she sought a deeper shade, 
That she might note each movement, and observe 
The spot where EpirH for the night was placed— 
For now the time of rescue was at hand. 

She marks the place ; then waits, with eager heart, 
The suited moment for her bold design. 

The fire grows low and dim ; to slumbers deep 
The itinerant band succumb. With stealthy tread, 
The trembling watcher from her hiding-place 
Emerges; then, with ear acutely keen, 

Now halts to listen. All is still as death. 

She moves again ; then stands beside the child ; 

A moment more, and in her circling arms 

She rests secure. At once the piteows cry 

Of fear is hushed by her familiar voice ; 

And in one long, affectionate embrace, 

The rescued child and aged nurse are clasped. 
Yet was her joy not free from some alloy ; 

For now, the danger o’er, the prize secured, 

Her thoughts revert to home—how to retrace 
Her wandering footsteps ; how the urgent claims 
Assuage of that remorseless tyrant, Want. 

But need we longer stay to mark and tell 

The many trials that beset her path ? 

How failed her strength, and how to damp and cold 
She well nigh fell an easy prey? How once, 

In asking at a lordly mansion's gate 

For food, a stern refusal met her ear, 

And she herself was charged with stealing her, 
Who to her fondly for protection ¢lung‘? 

All dangers braved, all hardships overcome, 

At last the home is reached—the haven gained 
And sunshine onee'again lights up that house. 
Oh! with what rapture did that mother press 
Her darling firstborn to hér heaving breast: ; 

What tears suffused her eyes! for ‘tis not grief 
That can alone draw forth the scalding tear. 

She wept for joy, and upwards, upwards rose 

To Him—who endless space pervades, and yet 
Who ne’er forgets the meanest of his works— 
The thankful tribute of a grateful heart. 


A period of some twenty years had fled 
Since these events occurreil. Old Grace was dead: 
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The child had to a lovely maiden grown, 

And, by her kindly deeds, lived to impart 
Food to the hungry, and to the wretched joy ; 
For with her parents, for a time, she'd left 

The healthful pleasures of a country life, 

To sojourn midst the city’s busy throng. 

There, in a wretched hovel’s wretched room 
(Where lodged the poorest of the squalid poor) 
Dread silence reigned—the sad presage of death ; 
For on @ couch, with racking pain oppressed, 
All wan and worn, an aged female lay ; 

Whilst o’er her lowly bent an angel form, 
Whose life was one of charity. But hush! 

The hour of dissolution is at hand : 

The dying woman speaks :—“‘ O lady, let 

Me thank thee for thy kindness and thy care ; 
For sable death I see before me stand, 

With hand uplifted high. I fear him not. 

But, ere he strikes the blow, I must confess 
The one of all my sins, whose heinous guilt 
Has haunted me through life, and now disturbs 
My dying moments, Twice ten years ago 

I stole a child from its fair Highland home, 
And bore it many a distant league away. 

But, lo! some unknown and mysterious hand -- 
Some mystic power, or Deity itself, 

At midnight hour the child conveyed away. 

O lady! could I see that child, or know 

She to her sorrowing parents was restored, 
Methinks { should no longer wish to live.” 


“Oh! calm thy agitated breast,” replied 

The lovely Enrra (for twas she who spoke) ; 
“That stolen child now lives—she was restored 
To her most sorrewing parents; for your steps 
Were traced and followed by a faithful nurse, 
Who, when you slept, regained.the missing child. 
0 Providence! mysterious are thy ways; 

0 penitent ! Zam that stolen child!” 


One earnest look that dying woman gave; 
One vain attempt to speak she made ; and then, 
With clasped hands, she closed her eyes and died. 
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WILLIAM ALLAIR; 
OR, RUNNING AWAY TO SEA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “Tite CHANNINGS,” “ MRS. RALLIBURTON'S 
TROUBLES,” ETC. 
—_— o— 
CHAPTER XV. 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 
WILLIAM ALLaIR lingered in the hospital, willing to 
bestow his services, where so many were in need. He 
was standing close by the side of one who had received 
a wound in the leg, less dangerous than painful. He 
was a remarkably well-grown young man, six feet two 
inches high, and not above a year or tio, as William 
judged, older than himself. 

William fell into a train of thought. A comrade had 
called this young man “ Jenniker,” and the name had 
brought up-vivid memories of home. Was.it possible 
that the wounded soldier, stretched there before him, 
could be the once intimate companion of his boyhood ? 
He had entered the army, and had gone out to India. 
William scanned him attentively, and decided in the 
negative: for, in the darkened, bronzed face lying there, 
across which a contraction of pain often passed, he could 
not trace the fair features of the careless schoolboy, 
But William might have remembered that since they 
met, the years which change the boy into the man had 
passed, 

“Lend a hand.to put this precious leg of mine 
straight, will you, comrade?” he exclaimed, suddenly 
addressing William. 

“You are from England,” William remarked, as he 
assisted him. 

“Merry England—~as they call it,”. was the answer. 
“Not that I found it so merry, or I should not have 
taken wing from it. Though, with all its faults, it was 
a decided improvement upon this.” 

It was certainly Jenniker. The words were charac- 
teristic of him. 

“You are from Whittermead! You are Richard 
Jenniker !” cried William eagerly, as he laid hold of his 
hand. 

“ And who, the wonder, are you?” demanded Jen- 
niker, partially raising himself on his elbows, and re- 
garding William from top to toe. 

* Do you not remember me?” 

“I never saw you.” 

“Indeed you have, hundreds of times, 
| years at Dr. Robertson’s together.” 


We passed 
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“Then I have forgotten you out and out. Were you 
to tell me your name J should not recognise it.” 

“Yes, yes, you would. You have not forgotten 
William Allair, any more than I have forgotten Richard 
Jenniker,” 

They remained silent for some minutes, their hands 
locked together, each one examining the face of the 
other. 

“T trace your features now,” cried Jenniker. “But 
you are much altered. How broad you have got in the 
shoulders!” 

“ My service at sea has done that for me.” 

“ And how you stoop !” 

“So would you, if you had had nothing but a high 
chest to sit upon for three years. Going to sea spoils 
the figure, if it spoils nothing else, Jenniker.” 

Jenniker laughed. “I heard you were gone off ona 
pleasure trip to the Mexican coast; or enjoying the 
genial climate of the Polar regions, Who would have 
dreamt of seeing you here ?” 

William explained in a few words. That he had been 
shipwrecked, was rescued and carried to Calcutta, where 
he had joined the British troops. 

“What utter fools we were!” burst forth Jenniker. 
“Self-willed, lamentable fools!’ To leave England, 


where we might have lived in ease and plenty, and 
blindly embark on the perils of an untried, unknown 
life! I'll tell you what I have been tempted to com- 
pare it to, Allair; to the madness of those unhappy 
wretches, who rush, uncalled, from this world to the 


next. Zhey know not the soundings they enter upon, 
neither did we.” 

William groaned in spirit. His “soundings” had, 
indeed, been false. 

“ But, Allair, there was one excuse for me, which you 
had not —if an excuse can ever be found for decamping 
away in disobedience. You had a jolly home and loving 
friends; I had neither.” 

“Too true.” 

“T had an uncle, who did not care a straw for me; a 
step-aunt, who hated me. The only being who ever 
cast a thought to me was Mildred. With a father and 
mother, such as you possessed, I should have been 
another sort of chap. It would not have been Dick 
Jenniker, the svapegrace, but Richard Jenniker, the 
affectionate, dutiful son. Don’t look so incredulous, 
Allair: it would.” 

“TI am not incredulous,” replied William. “ At the 
time of your leaving, many persons spoke out plainly, 
and condemned Mr. Jenniker for his harshness. Lord 
Sayingham told him of it to his face. He said you 
ought to have been bought off.” 

“Oughts don’t go for much in this world. He was 
too harsh tome! I wrote to him soon after I got out 
here: it was just after—the writing, I mean—our 
engagements with those demons of Sikhs at Moodkee 
and Ferozeshah, in 1845. Precious hot work, they were, 
those actions ; and I had the luck of arriving justin time 
for both. I was wounded at Ferozeshah ; and while I 
was lying ill, not knowing, and perhaps not caring, 
whether I should live or die, I wrote to my uncle a 
letter of contrition. Begging pardon—or something 
akin to it—for my ungrateful escapade, and expressing 


| a hope that if I lived to return to Europe, we might be 





better friends and relatives than we had ever been. Not 
a word spoke I of my soldier’s life; that I did not find 
it altogether a bed of roses ; and I don’t suppose it would 
have elicited any sympathy if I had. Well, would you 
believe it, Allair ?—he never answered the letter! He 
has never given me a condescending line since I left.” 

“Perhaps he did not receive your letter,” said 
William. 

“TI know he did,” was the answer. “And that they 
flung it aside as they had flung me—a thing unworthy 
of notice. Mildred writes to me; but she has to do it 
on the sly. A sweet, gentle girl is she! and there was 
more friendship between us than the world knew of, 
She did not think me all bad, and I deemed her the 
most estimable of human beings ! ” 

“Then—if you correspond with Mildred—you must 
know all the news of Whittermead!” burst forth 
William. 

“She gives me the tops and tails of it. What of 
that?” 

“ Oh, tell me !—let me hear!—what do you know of 
home; my home ?” he exclaimed, in painful excitement, 

Jenniker looked at him, and. hesitated. “ When did 
you hear last ? ” he questioned. 

“T have never heard since I left.” 

“ Never heard !” 

“ How could I hear, blocked up on that remote Cali- 
fornian coast? The vessel or two that did come out 
there, sported the stars and the stripes. At any rate, if 
letters came, I never got them.” 

“Then you are in ignorance of—of anything that 
may have transpired since you left?” returned Jenni- 
ker, who was looking rather subdued. 

“ Very nearly so. I saw Harry Vane in Calcutta. I 
was in the hospital, and discovered by accident that he 
was on board a vessel lying in the Ganges. He could 
not tell me much. He had not been home since he left, 
neither had he recently heard. The ‘ Hercules’ had 
been at New Scuth Wales, and he supposed his letters 
had miscarried. It was fifteen months, full, since he 
had had news. How were they all at home, when 
Mildred last wrote ? ” 

Jenniker made no reply. He was a bad adept at 
deception, fond as he used to be of the romancing—as 
William had once called it—with which he used to cram 
the school. William saw-that there was something to be 
told which Jenniker did not like to tell. To one of 
quick imagination, this sort of suspense is next to 
unbearable. A sensation as of death-sickness came over 
his heart, but he maintained an outward calmness. 
Those who feel the most deeply show it least. 

“T see you have some bad news to tell me, Jenniker. 
Let me know the worst at once.” 

Jenniker still hesitated. He did not much relish the 
task before him. 

“You are making me ill,” murmured William. 
“Why don’t you speak out? Ihave strength to bear 
it, whatever it may be. Are—are my father and mother 
dead ?” 

“One of them,” answered Jenniker, in a low voice. 

“My father thought his life would not be a long 








one,” returned William, battling with his suspense. 
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« When I last heard, Mr. Allair was ill,” 

« And my mother ? ” 

“She is dead.” 

There was a silence. 
rigid as marble, 

“ What did she die of ?” he presently asked. 

“Tt was said of a broken heart.” 

A broken heart! The perspiration broke out, in 
drops as large as peas, over his livid features. 

“T see it all!” he said. “My conduct killed her. 
In my dreams this has been sometimes shadowed forth.” 

“ Now, don’t think worse of it than it was!” cried 
Jenniker, glad that the ice was broken, “She went off 
like a person ina decline. I don’t believe in broken 
hearts, for my part: they are all moonshine, and double 
moonshine, She loved you dearly, Allair, and called 
upon you to the last. So, how could you have killed 
her?” 

“Called upon me to the last,” echoed William, with 
the air of one who repeats what he does not hear. 

“Mildred wrote me all about it; she was stopping 
there at the time, with your sisters,” continued Jenni- 
ker, “For three days previous to her death she was 
scarcely in her right mind; it was that wandering, I 
conclude, that sometimes precedes it. Her whole talk, 
then, was of you; now prayiag that you might be pre- 
served on the sea, now fancying she saw you in danger 
of shipwreck, and crying wildly to the saildrs to save 
you. Next, she would witness you in all imaginary 
hardships, and lament, in the most heart-rending terms, 
that you were exposed to such: again she would fancy 
you had returned, and that she was clasping you in 
her arms, wild with joy and thankfulness, sobbing 
hysterically.” 

“Go on; tell it all,” said William, for Jenniker had 
stopped. 

“ But in all her illness, in this wandering, or previous 
to it, she never breathed against you a word of reproach: 
you were still her darling William; her eldest and 
dearest child, But they said she never held up her 
head, so to speak, from the night you left, and after the 
receipt of a letter you wrote from America her health 
visibly declined.” 

William made no reply. He only wiped the moisture 
from his brow, 

“Tn this letter, as Mildred related it to me, you said 
you were working on an Amerivan trading-ship, and 
were bound for California, round Cape Horn, Now, of 
all dreadful accounts that anybody could give or 
imagine, of what the life was on board these ships, Gruff 
Jones gave the worst to Mrs, Allair, Like an idiot, as 
he was, for his pains !”? 

“He told truth; it is the worst,’ interrupted 
William, 

“Well, he need not have said it, It couldn’timprove 
things for you, and it only made her worry and fret over 
it. Let him go open-mouthed with his tale to all the 
village, had he liked, but he might have had the sense 
to spare Mrs, Allair, Gruff always was a booby. Why 
couldn’t he have wished her to fancy that the trading 
ships were little models of Paradise, where the chaps 
had nothing to do but sit cross-legged all day, and dine 
on beefsteak and onions ?” 


William’s face was white and 








Jenniker stopped again, but still William never 
spoke, 

“Sho had imagined the life dark enough before, but 
Gruff’s description was the climax. Always was she 
brooding over the hardships you must undergo, the 
perils you were exposed to. Not that she said much; 
but they could see how it was, And, from what 
escaped her in the death-delirium, it was evident that 
these sorrows had haunted her night and day. Added 
to which was the constant fear, or presentiment if you 
like, that you would not live to return.” 

“When did she die?” questioned William, burying 
his face in his hands. 

* About twelve months ago, I think; but I am a bad 
one to remember dates. Stay—it was in January; for 
I know in the same letter, Mildred told me how they 
kept up Christmas at the Jennikers’, Yes, a twelve- 
month ago, as near as possible.” 

“Two whole years and some months of sorrow, of 
yearning for me!” he gasped. “ And this is true!” 

“True!” echoed Jenniker, taking the words as a 
question, “I shouldn’t give it you if it were not 
true,” 

“ How was my father ?” 

Ailing, Mildred said, Not over strong.” 

* And the rest?” he continued, his face still hid in 
his hands, 

* Oh, the rest were all well,” carelessly replied Jenni- 
ker. “ Edmund as silly as ever.” 

“TI will come in another time, Richard,” said William, 
starting up. But Jenniker caught him by the hand. 

* Don’t take it to heart in this way, Allair, Fathers 
and mothers must die, and it’s only in the course of 
nature that they should go before we do, I lost mine 
when I was a lad. Don’t take it so much to heart!” 

William wrung his hand ; and, without a word, for he 
could not utter it, made his way from the field hospital. 

And when the shades of night fell and shielded him 
from observation, he threw himself on the ground, and 
sobbed aloud, in his excess of grief. The rain was falling in 
torrents, the earth was soaked with it, for it had scarcely 
ceased since the night of the battle. But he was un- 
mindful of rain. His cup of sorrow was, indeed, full ; and 
he would have been thankful to die on the spot, as he 
lay there. Never had the consequence of his folly, in 
all its sad reality, come home to him until now. His 
best friend on earth was gone ; had broken her heart for 
him; had called upon him in dying; and he was far 
away, and knew it not! 

Was it for this that he had passed through his dangers 
and his sorrows ? Through the hard work on the coast ; 
through the harder life at sea; through the fever and 
delirium ; through the fatigue of the forced marches; 
through the horrors of the battle-field! Against all had 
his spirit fought; for there was ever a still small hope 
alive in his heart, whispering him to bear up, that he 
might once more behold the mother whose love he had 
so wantonly cast aside, And now he knew that that 
mother had died ; and died for him! 

Bury your fave i in the wet earth, William Allair, and 
call in vain upon her who is no longer on earth to 
respond, The sin of a child’s ingratitude is a grievous 
one; and grievons must be its retribution, 
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CHAPTER XVL 
DYING IN THE FIELD HOSPITAL, 
Bora the Sikhs and the British forces remained some 
three weeks at Chillianwallah, in the position each had 
taken up after the battle. Then the Sikhs moved away 
in the night towards Goojerat,a town situated seven- 
teen miles distant, midway between the Jhelum and the 
Chenab. ‘They took possession of the place, and en- 
trenched themselves round about it. 

Lord Gough followed them, marching up his troops. 
I wonder if you have a tolerably correct idea of what 
marching in India is? It is essentially different from 
marching in England. Weary work, itis, there ; killing 
work sometimes, Thoy have often to push through 
plains ‘of thick jungle breast high; or they plod over 
the hot sand, the small dust from which flies into their 
eyes, blinding them for the time and causing intolerable 
pain. For a change, tho land will be a marshy swamp, 
and they must wade through that. In those forced 
marches the burning sun seems: to bea very fire, op- 
pressing the brain, blistering the face, scorching them 
through their hot, heavy clothing. And there’s nota 
drop of water to be obtained, did you give your life 
for it. 

William  Allair’s hand did not heal. It gave him 
great pain, and became suddenly much worse ; greatly 
inflamed and swollen. This was after the march of the 
troops to Goojerat, where they encamped in front of the 
Sikhs, The medical staff ordered William to lie by: 
they did not like the look of his hand at all; and a 
whisper went around amongst them that locked jaw 
Wound or no wound, he was cer- 
tainly very ill. During the last month his spirits had 
alarmingly sunk, and he was worn to a skeleton. 

On the morning of thé 2ist of February, at sunrise, 
the troops got under arms, and formed up if order of 
battle. Lord Gough cantered down the lines, each 
regiment cheeritg him as he passed. Tho men and 
officers generally were in high spirits, chatty and cordial : 
an acquaintance who, at another time, would be passed 
with a bare nod, is met with a warm grasp of the hand, 
when there is a chance that that day’s salutation may 
be the last. 

A little before eight, the bugles sounded the advance, 
A shout, that made the plain ring, broke from the enfire 
army, as it moved on in answer. The morning was 
clear and beautiful, the landscape most fair, the land 
rich with cultivation. Between columns of infantry, 
their scarlet uniforms dazzling the éye, stalked the ele- 
phants, drawing the heavy guns. Dividing the divisions 
of infantry, went a light field battery; and between 
each brigade rode a troop of horse artillery in their 
handsome dresses of dark blue. To the flanks rode the 
cavalry ; some in quiet French grey, some in the spark- 
ling costumes peculiar to the dragoons and lancers; 
while the theeiliortetiiey favoured all colours : flaming 
yellow, bright green, sky blue, scarlet and gold, And 
this beautiful scene was soon to be marred by war. 

The action commenced immediately, and for three 
hours raged incessantly: the gans booming, the balls, 
from éither side, ploughing up the earth, shattering those 
who stood on it. Doolie after doolie, long lines of them, 
passed in procession, beating the wounded to thie féld 


might supervene. 





hospital. Towards mid-day the baltle ceased: not the 
slaying. The Sikhs had lost; they were. flying, heltor 
skelter, from the field, and the British bore down upon 
them, striking and slaying without quarter or mercy, 
They were hewn down by thousands; and those who took 
shelter in the village were shot or bayoneted. For ten 
miles did the pursuit last; and, as the British rode back 
to camp, it was over the numberless bodies of the slain, 
Charming work, that battle doing! 

Sttange confusion was in the camp of the Sikhs, 
Tumbrils and wagons were standing upside down; the 
ground was strewed with the dead and dying ; wounded 
horses were dashing madly about, in their pain; camels 
and oxen danced im the rear, oversetting whatever 
came in their way, and turning summersets for them- 
selves, The work of slaughter from the victorious 
British troops—mad then, as well as merciless—-went on 
as hard as it could go. In this engagement we’ recap. 
tured all our guns and standards losé at Chillianwallah, 
as well as numbers belonging to the enemy. 

And William Allair? Was hein all this disastrous 
turmoil and ‘melée, as he had been in that of Chillian? 
No. Then where was he? In the field hospital, dying 
of locked-jaw. As the doctors surmised, the fatal termi- 
nation had supervened. 

He lay there, restless and full of pain: yot snatching 
at intervals a few moments of sleep. In ono of these 
blessed intervals there came to him the sweetest dream! 
All the more so, from the contrast it presented to his 
waking realities, 

He dreamt that he was at home at Whittermead ; that 
it was ote of those brilliant, sunny days of spring, 
which, in spite of our railings ‘against this unlucky 
climate, do condescend to visit us now and then. Just 
stich a day as that happy twenty-ninth of May, when 
you met William Allair for the first time. He thought 
he was in the grange meadow, lounging (it seemed too 
warm to run) through its growing grass, all sparkling 
with cowslips and blaébells, and ‘those lilac-coloured 
flowers, not unliké a bluebell in shape, that they called 
cookoos, He vaulted over the stile—it was less trouble 
than to open the five-barred gate at. its side—and con- 
tinued his way towards Grange brook. Very soon the 
murmuring of the rivulet, as it ran on its course between 
the banks, where grew so many violets and primroses, 
reached his ear; and, with a pace imperceptibly quicker, 
he gained its side, The’ overhanging trees, of many 
sorts and sizes, cast over the stream their grateful shade— 
oak, ash, lime, horse-chestnut, willow, fir, larch; under: 
neath which William had lain hundreds of times in his 
boyhood, gazing up through their leaves at thie dark blue 
sky. Here, in imagination, he thréw himself now, and 
watehed the water. Nature seomed at rest. The birds 
were singing in the calm, quiet air, hopping from tree 
to tree; the butterflies and bees sported on the fragrant 
banks; and the ringing bells of Whittermeéad came 
flowing to his ear with the sweetest melody, sweeter 
than ever he had heard it in life. ‘Strange that this 
dream should visit him amidst bodily sufferings so great! 
But so if was. It was almost as though they were, for 
the brief moment, suspended. He seemed to lie yet on 
that pleasant grass. The branches of the trees fanned 
the gentle breeze in his face, and wafted onwards the 
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faint perfume of the lime blossoms : never had he seemed 
so completely to realise the rest of earthly peace. And 
now, as he looked, there knelt Edmund, im that little 
dell by the miniature brick bridge ; and his sisters, Alice 
and Rose, were sitting on the worn old oak stump. By 
their side was another form, whom he soon distinguished 
tobe that of Caroline Vane, with her handsome eyes 
and stately presence. ‘Bhey were threading a daisy chain 
for Edmund——as they had many a time done im reality. 
A double chain, it. seemed, they were going te make him, 
for while Careline Vane plucked the blossoms from the 
stalks, Alice and Rose were both passing their needles 
through the daisies. Suddenly he saw his mother at 
his side, looking down upon him with her gentle smile; 
but at the same moment a terrible thirst came on, like 
that he had been forced to endure several times of late. 
“Oh, mamma! I am so thirsty!” he said; and she 
smiled again, and dipped a glass, which he now saw she 
held in her hand, into the crystal stream of the rivulet, 
through whose clearness might be seen the white pebbles 
underneath. She raised it, brimming full, and handed 
it to William. Whilst he was drinking, he saw his 
father and Harry Vane opposite to him. The latter 
laughed and spoke; but William was too agreeably 
occupied to listen. 

He laid down the glass. It was the sweetest draught 
he had ever tasted: but, even while his lips were wet 
with its moisture, a dreadful change took place. The 
most frightful pain was racking him, such as he had oneg 
never imagined could be borne; the thirst he had just 
slaked had returned tenfold; the soft music of the bells 
had changed to jarring sounds; while all around him 
seemed to lie wounded men, soldiers, crying out with 
agony. For one blissful moment, William was uncon- 
scious that he had awoke to REALITY. 

Oh, boys, boys! Never, never desert, as he did, your 
father’s home, Should the temptation ever assail you, 
pause on the very threshold of the ifl-oniened thought, 
and remember William ANair. 

One of the surgeons, Dr. Mac Rea, came up and 
looked at him, for he had given vent toasharp wail of 
anguish. The doetor litthe thought that it proceeded 
from the siek mind, rather tham from the body. How 
should he think it? He passed on: nothing more 
could be done in this world for William Allair, 

He turned his painful eyes, over which the shades of 
death were gathering, upon the doolies, as they were 
brought in with the wounded. In one of those ‘doolies 
lay the tine form of Richard Jenniker. Cured of the 
hurt received at Chillianwallah, he had gone forth that 
morning, a-hale, healthy man; and now he was brought 
back, wounded unto death. 

“Tay me down here,” he panted to the soldiers who 
bore him, indicating by a nervous motion of the hand 
the spot close to William. “I suppose this is our last 
day on earth, Allair, so we may as well die in company.” 


“Can nothing be done for you ?” murmured William, | 


whose indistinct utterance and closed mouth prevented 
Jenniker’s catching at more than the sound of the 
words, and he had to guess at the sense. 

“Nothing, they say. I have gota big hole in the 
side, and the, blood’s webling out of me like a water- 
spout,” 
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“T was in hopes you would have been spared: And 
woultt have borne back tidings of iny death to Whitter- 
mead,” 

“Tt is decreed otherwise, it seems. By this time to- 
morrow, we shall both have passed into another world.” 

William cast his repreachful eyes towards him. 

““T know what that means,” cried Jenniker. “You 
would say that my tone of speech ill becomes such as we 
are. But it comes natural to me. I meant nothing 
wrong: nobody could at am hour like this. God is all- 
powerful to save. He forgives what we'd not forgive 
to one another. We have seen our share of ill in this 
life, Allair, knocked about as we have been : let us trust 
that, by God’s, mercy, which we greatly need, the next 
will prove a brighter and a better world for us. his is 
my prayer, and if I mistake not, it is your prayer also.” 

“Amen!” said William, as he clasped his hands toge- 
ther. “Let me offer my prayer: ‘O God, be merciful 
to us, unworthy creatures, for Jesus Christ’s sake. ” 

“To your prayer,” said Jenniker, “I say from my 
heart, ‘ Amen !’ ” 

They were both buried the next morning in the com- 
mon graye, shared by the others who had died in the 
night. What should we all do, with this world’s sin, 
and mistakes, and suffering, but for that other blessed 
world which has to come! 

And now, boys, what do you think of running away 
to sea ? 

THE END. 


| We hawe the pleasure to announce that in our next number 
(Na. 69) will be commenced a New Serial Tale, entitled 
“Sourrs Traviyn’s Hein,” by Mrs. HeNry Woop, 
Author of “The Channings,” “ Mrs. Halliburton’s 
Troubles,” dc. de.) 
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Phe Coming Day, and other Poems: By JoHN HENRY 

Doogoop. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
‘Tam peculiar circumstances under which this volume 
has been produced would be sufficient to awaken sym- 
pathy, and to disarm criticism. Most of the poems, 
says the preface, were written in hours of darkness and 
affliction. The author, who was for twenty years en- 
gaged in literary pursuits, in connection with the public 
press, was. suddenly struck down, by an accident, eight 
years ago, and left without the power to see or to walk. 
He has proved, however, onve more, that the blind and 
the Iame can see and follow high and heavenly things. 
He hag also shown that they can employ themselves, not 
merely by way of diversion, but of usefulness. The 
leisure which was forced upon him has been partly eccu- 
pied in poetic composition. Some of his pieces have 
already appeared in the periodical press; and now they 
come forth in the form of a very elegant volume. 

This little volume contains forty-four pieces, on a 
variety of subjects, and in different forms. The pieces 
are of unequal merit, but all of them breathe an excel- 
lent spirit, The first, “The Coming Day,” is in blank 
verse, and is written with decided ability, Its thoughts 
are diversified, and its language is, for the most part, 
correct, easy, and flawing. The second piece, “ written 
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under the affliction of blindness,” is simple, touching, 
and natural. Nothing can be more truthful than these 
see “ And Fancy’s eye is never dimmed ; 
Upspringing from the sod, 
E’en now I trace their beauties o'er, 
And praise the love of God.” 
This refers to the flowers of spring; the next alludes to 
the author’s resignation :-— 
“I'll rest upon His mercy still, 
However dark my doom ; 
Some beams of hope may yet light up 
The very deepest gloom.” 

Most of the pieces are in a serious mood; a few are 
of a lighter character ; but all of them will be read with 
interest, in view of the painful affliction amid which 
they were composed, and to which we owe them. We 
have much pleasure in warmly recommending these 
attempts of Mr. Doogood’s muse. 


The Christian Reasoner. (Monthly, 3d. Freeman, 
Fleet-street.) This is a new periodical, devoted to the 
intellectual or argumentative consideration of religion. 
It deals with evidences, doubts, difficulties, and impor- 
tant questions interesting to inquiring minds, It is 
edited with learning and tact; and the aim of the pub- 
lication is to promote inquiry in search of truth, to 
encourage criticism in a fair spirit, to inform the 
ignorant, expose fallacies, and lead men to the truth as 
it is in Christ. Sceptics and infidels, as well as religious 
inquirers, already find the paper useful as a medium for 
instruction, and it contains notices of books, and of 
meetings and lectures, in which the subject of religion 
is discussed, 








Temperance Department. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL TRADE. 
Ir is worthy of remark how many exceptions attach 
themselves to the use, treatment, traffic in, and de- 
fence of, alcoholic products. This idea first crossed 
our mind when, in passing down a wide public 
thoroughfare on the other side Blackfriars Bridge, 
a Sunday or two ago, we were struck with seeing a 
small draper’s shop open, as to its door and most of 
its shutters ; with its average amount of display, in 
coarse and homely wares, inviting the attention of 
customers, though no indication of any such visitants 
was apparent. An exclamation of astonished dis- 
gust escaped our companion, in which we had well 
nigh joined—oblivious, it should seem, of the fact 
that both the next door and opposite neighbours of 
the lawless draper were not only open, to all in- 
tents and purposes, but were doing a thriving trade, 
as the ceaseless swing of their easy-going doors to 
and fro did not fail to testify. The. incongruity 
of the thing could hardly fail to strike even the 
most casual observer ; yet to such an extent does 
custom influence our very sense of consistency, that 
the fact of the humble draper's shop, with its grey 
woollen socks and flannel shirts, its coarse aprons and 
blue handkerchiefs, ifs many articles for use and 





comfort displayed, gave a shock to the susceptibilitig 
of my friend, which the glaring gin-shop and busy 
public-house had failed to inflict. 

Some attempt at a reason for this was upon his 
lips—~the “ necessity” of the case, an “ article of 
diet in daily requirement”—when he suddenly 
stopped, as the reminiscence of a little incident arog 
to his mind, which we had chanced upon in com- 
pany on a like occasion, and not far from the same 
neighbourhood : a woman standing outside a baker's 
shop, in the winter afternoon, dismay and grief con- 
flicting in her countenance, turning, as she went 
dinnerless home, to make a last appeal to the barred 
and bolted door, which turned only a deaf and dum) 
blank countenance to her earnest vociferations. That 
door, those bolts and bars, stood between her and the 
dinner she had prepared for herself and her children, 
one of whom was ill; and the few minutes’ delay 
caused by attending to him had cost the poor family 
their dinner. No more moved than the panels of his 
own door by her appeals, the baker made no sign. 
He might have been making the most of his Sunday 
leisure, and have quitted the house; but this was 
asserted not to be the case by a neighbour, who 
added, for the comfort of the hungry applicant, 
“It’s against the law ; they'd fine him if he opened to 
give it you now. You'll get it first thing to-morrow 
morning!” ‘With this consolation the poor mother 
returned to her expectant tribe of little ones. Before, 
beside, and around, public-houses, taverns, gin shops, 
carry on their noisy trade in perfect immunity ; yet 
the joint of meat, the pudding, and potatoes, com- 
posing the dinner of a whole family, are forfeited for 
that day if they be not fetched away before the 
striking of the clock, the closing of the baker’s door. 
Is this consistent? We will not: be misunderstood. 
So far from us is the desire to increase the facilities 
for trading on the Sabbath, that we would gladly see 
even the most stringent measures adopted which are 
within the resources of a nation’s law-makers, to 
preserve in all its entirety that precious gift of the 
one day’s rest. We would have no paltering with 
the duties, no abbreviation of the hours, no diminu- 
tion in the sacred observances of the Sabbath ; its 
repose should be unbroken, its sanctity secured alike 
to master and man ; to the cattle in the stall and the 
horse in the stable; to all and every class and grade 
of men, hand or brain labourers, to traders of every 
degree and kind, as to manufactures of whatsoever 
article, be it for ornament or use; but we would 
have consistency. The mandate which forbids the 
toil at the baker's oven should apply to the barman, 
potboy, publican, and maltster: “ Thou shalt do no 
kind of work.” Let the command be obeyed to the 
letter, as in the spirit, by the calling which is now 
made exceptional, and we shall at once realise more 
nearly than we are now permitted to do, the blessed 
boon of that day on which we rest from past labours, 
and prepare us for the day to come, 
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NEIGHBOURS. 

A very high authority has taught us who is our 
neighbour, and how we are to treat him, If, 
the lesson were more fully, learned, and more 
consistently practised, we should soon see a great 
change for the better upon the whole surface of 
society, and especially amongst the poorer 
classes. God “hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
By the ties of this one blood, we are all knit to- 
gether in the common brotherhood of the great 
human family, in a unity that nothing can break. 
Neither distance of time or country, nor diversity 
of race or language, cuts any man off from 
brotherhood with his fellows. The men who 
live in places far away—the Arab, the Hindoo, 
the Chinese—are our neighbours.. The great 
company of the sad and the suffering, whether 
at our door or separated by. miles, are our 
neighbours. Every one who feels a want which 
we can supply, or is stricken with a woe which 
we can solace, is our neighbour, and has a claim 
upon our good ‘offices, The relationship is as 
wide as the world, and the duties arising out of it 
are as varied as the varied circumstances of the 
human lot. It seems as if God had established 
this relationship of set purpose to draw men 
closer together. Certainly, under the Christian 
system it holds a high place. He who came to 
teach us the Gospel, to fulfil the prophecies, and 
to exemplify the pattern of the perfect man, 
gave to all the duties of neighbourliness a 
prominent place. In his works, and in his 
teachings, he was eminently a healer of the | 
sorrowsof men. He knew their wants, he knew | 
how best to supply them. His yearning pity was 
never wanting to any of the countless instances 
of grief that came before him ; so he healed the 
sick, consoled mourners, cleansed lepers, raised 
the dead, cast out devils, lighted up darkened 
eyes with the beams of day, and opened deaf 
ears to the voice of man and the melody of 
nature. Thus he drew to himself the weary and 
heavy laden, took their infirmities, bare their 
sicknesses, and gave them rest. 

If men are neighbours by the bonds of 
humanity, how much more when they become 
fellow-members of the great mystical body, of 
which Christ himself is the Head! The bonds 
of the Gospel bring men into nearer fellowship, 
and give them greater claims upon éach other. 
Hence St. Paul repeatedly urges the neighbourly 
duties that result from being fellow-members of 
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the one body. “Rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep.” While 
we have time, “let us do good unto all men, and 
especially unto them who are of the household of 
And thus our neighbours are bound to 
us, and we to them, by the general bond of 
humanity, and the special tie of Christianity. 
They. are our fellow-men in any case, and they 
have an additional claim upon us, if they are our 
fellow-Christians. 

Perhaps the humanising offices due from one 
of us to another are nowhere so pointedly, and 
yet so fully enjoined, as in the brief words al- 
ready quoted, “Rejoice with them that. do 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep” (Rom. 
xii. 15)... They stand, between two other com- 
mands, of which the one enjoins the meekness 
that forbears under provocation ; and the other, 
the condescension that loves all men. Fitly, 
between these, are we required to put ourselves 
in sympathy both with the gladness and the 
sorrow of others, with whom we may in any way 
be brought.in contact. In thus regarding this 
branch of our duty to our neighbour, we may 
ask why we should do it? and how we should 
do it ? 

We should do it, first, because our neighbour 
is one for whom Christ died ; one whom Christ 
loves ; and one, therefore, whom we are to love: 
for if God so loved us, ought not we to love one 
another? And we must do this in spite of 
many discouragements, Our neighbour may be 
a very uninteresting person, very questionable 
in some of his dealings, very rough and uncivil, 
very little to be liked, very ignorant, very un- 
grateful, and very little likely to show us any 
sympathy in return, if we should ever come to 
want it; but this, so far from shutting up our 
sympathy for him, ought to draw it out. It is 
just because he is so unattractive that we must 
care for him ; for, in the next place, God has 
made us all dependent upon one another. It 
was never his purpose that any should be tho- 
roughly independent. That would produce 
selfishness. He makes men mutually dependent, 
that the ties of brotherhood may be strengthened 
by the bonds of mutual interest. Thus selfish- 
ness is precluded. He is: not selfish. He is 
boundless in his love, and overflowing in his 
bounty; and he would have us imitate him in 
this particular. He would have none of us live 
to himself, nor any die to himself; but every 
man’s life and death should subserve the general 
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purposes of God's creation, and form one link in 
the great chain of his providential government 
of the world. 

But, further, God has implanted in the human 
breast a desire for sympathy. He, therefore, 
who withholds it, acts contrary to the purpose 
of God. If you would see how natural’ this 
desire is, look. at children in their joys and 
sorrows. How rarely can a child enjoy himself 
alone! Is it not a very instinct in him to carry 
every pain and pleasure to his mother? What 
moves him to this but a naturally implanted 
yearning for'sympathy? And. is not a similar 
yearning strong in the breasts of grown-up per- 
sons? Who cares to bear joy, and who is able 
to hear sorrow, alone? Do we ever feel the loss 
of the departed more than in joy or sorrow ? Is 
it not when some good has happened to us that 
we say, “Oh ! that So-and-so had lived to see this 
glad day?” Or, if the heart is bowed with grief, 
how natural to wish for the’ sympathy of those 
who in days gone by never failed us in our 
times of trial? All this shows how dependent 
we are one upon another, and why sympathy is 
a large part of our duty towards our neighbour. 

How we are to serve our neighbour must 
depend upon circumstances, upon the kind of 
sympathy needed, and upon the extent of our 
ability to show it. But we have at least two 
clear general rules for it: we can rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep. We can be glad when good’ happens ‘to 
others, and be grieved at their grief. 

The exercise of such feeling implies a great 
deal more than at first sight ‘appears : it implies 
much equalness of temper and self-command, 
neither of which can be possessed by careless 
persons. But those who discipline their feelings 
well can turn with a natural ease to joy or 
sorrow, es duty may demand. Life has its sun- 
shine and its shade, and we have duties in éach. 
We are not to be always elated, but we are not 
to forget that joy is one of the Christian graces, 
and cheerfulness is a Christian temper. A 
genial, amiable, hearty manner, is a great em- 
bellishment. It throws a glow over the whole 
character, and wonderfully helps us to make the 
best of the bright side of life. 

But, after all, it is mostly in connection with 
the dark side that our neighbour will have 
claims upon us. He will have trouble—then 
stand forward with your sympathy, and let it be 
practical. Do not simply groan over him, or 


' forms and beautiful features convinced me that I was 


-couraging. ‘Phe superintendent informed me that 





bore him with common-place remarks about the 
general lot of mortals, all of which he knows as 
well as you do, but do something for him. Listen 
to him: that is a great act of sympathy ; let 
him pour out his grief if he will: that is a real 
relief to him. Try and see what it is that will 
most effectually help him at the moment, and do 
that, if you can. The oil, and the wine, and the 
use of the beast, and’ the twopence, and the 
guarantee to the landlord at the inn, were the 
special acts of the good Samaritan ; and it is in 
particulars like these that sympathy is most 
practically shown. Such sympatliy is a seed of 
good, which shall bear golden fruit in the soul of 
him that shows it. In the course of things his 
own dark day will come, and then, though all 
other sources of comfort be dry, the tender sym- 
pathy of the Man of Sorrows shall solace his lot, 
and make his evening to be light. 








A VISIT TO THE LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 
Tue well-known. line, ‘Sweet are the uses of 
adversity,” never came more forcibly to my remem- 
brance than on Monday morning, when I visited 
some of the institutions for the unemployed in 
Manchester. I went first to a large sewing-school ; 
the door was opened, and I found seated two huisdred 
and thirty-four young women, whose symmetrical 


really amongst the far-famed ‘* Lancashire. witches.” 
The greater number of them. were, busily engaged in 
making various kinds of useful articles of clothing; 
others were working up shreds of material. with 
extraordinary economy. ‘Tab ends of prints were 
being knitted into coverlets, and they were making 
good door-mats of pieces of package-paper, twine, 
and shreds of cloth. ‘The use which is made of every 
bit of material sent by their kind friends cannot {ail 
to be an encouragement to continued benevolence. 
Their progress in plain needlework is very en- 


many @ girl, who a month ago could searcely use & 
needle, is now able to make neatly many things useful 
for a family. 

I came next to a group of girls arranged round a 
lady who was kindly teaching them ‘to read, and was 
told that all who wishied to learn had an opportunity 
to come’ up once during the day. ‘Thys are some 
reading and writing, others working, during the whole 
day. J may mention also three whom I found in the 
kitchen, preparing a dipner for the rest of their 
pompenione i they get this one meal and eightpence 
per day ; except the teachers, who receive tenpence, 

After this T proceeded to No. 26—" Institute for the 
Unemployed,” which is the most complete f have yet 
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seen. This is formen. Tivo of the members kindly 
conducted me to the various departments in the 
building. I found. kitehens and dining-rooms, a 
workshop for amateur carpenters, tailors, and shoa- 
makers. ‘There were also a fow painters, who had, with 
considerable skill and very godd ‘taste, decorated the 
walls of the different rooms, and enriched ‘the beams 
with suitable texts of Scripture. licre was a largo 
reading-room ; and above that a room nicely fitted up 
for evening entertainments, lectures, and concerts, in 
which friends of the institute kindly take part. 

I was delighted to see that during their time of 
privation and suffering, such valuable efforts were 
made for their spiritaal and mental improvement, and 
that they themselves valued them so highly. Thus 
will their season of adversity, in many instances, prove 
ablessing. Tt will be*‘ twice blest ;” it will bless those 
who havé so liberally: given their time and money, 
and it will bless those who have received it. 








A PLEA FOR MERCY. 
GENTLY, gently lay thy rod 
On my sinful head, 0 God ! 
Stay thy wrath, in meéréy stay, 
Lest I sink before its sway. 
Heal me, for my flesh is weak ; 
Heal me, for thy grace I seek ; 
This the only plea I make— 
Heal me for thy mercy’s sake. 








THE LIFE OF MOSES. 
I.—A HEBREW OUTCAST AND A KING'S DAUGHTER. 
Tne lot of Israel in Egypt had been strangely re- 
versed, Josephhad been for eighty years the grand 
vizier in the kingdom, and honours almost royal had 
been paid him. His brethren and their children had 
been allotted the land of Goshen, a region of surpass- 
ing fertility. Here they had dwelt till Joseph, and 
Pharaoh, and: all that generation, had passed away. 
Here they had multiplied, so that the little one “ had 
become a thonsand and the small one a strong nation.” 
Their flocks and their herds had increased with them, 
and they had grown rich in alt manner of goods. It 
was a fair and lovely sight, and a very Balaam 
would have erfed ont, “ Mow goodly are thy tents, 
O Jacob; thy tabernacles, O Israch!” Those strange 
and wondrous promises of God to Abraham were as 
| strangely fulfilling. His proyidenee was over them, 
and his power “was carrying out his purposes to 
make them a great mation, As the eacred record 
says, in fits venerable simplicity of speech, ‘Phe 
children of Fsraet were fruitful, and increased abun- 
dantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty; 
and the land was filled with them.” Such was the 
condition into which they passed ; and we ean scarcely 
wonder that the enemy envied their prosperity, and 
plotted their overthrow. The Egyptians were but 
men, and something, whether a change of dynasty or 
the spirit of jealousy, made them forgetful of what 








they owed to Israel. Certain it is that when some 
king arose who knew not Joseph, the plot for Israel’s 
overthrow was devised. 

The scheme, in the first instance, seems to have 
been only to reduce the descendants of Jacob to 
slavery. Ofcourse, the idle and the avaricious would 
second this proposal of tyranny and base fear, and | 


} join to bring the industrious Hebrews into cruel 


bondage. . Of eourse their violent removal and sub- 
jection involved the loss of most of their accumulated 
possessions ; and: perhaps when Israel spoiled the 
Egyptians at the Exodas it received back but a small 
portion of the wealth of which it had been plundered. | 

When it was found that slavery did not extinguish | 
the life of Israel, nor repress the marvellous increase | 
of their numbers, another device was resorted to. | 
‘Fhe Egyptians were afraid that their slaves would 
outnumber them, so the cruel monarch ‘issued an | 
abominable decree which condemned every new-born | 
male child to be put to death. 
evaded. Natural affection was stronger than Pharaoh, 
so he proceeded to decree that every mother’s infant 
son should be cast into the river Nile. Doubtless 
every possible precaution was taken to prevent the 
execution of this inhuman law during the time it was 
enforced. This is a point of which we know nothing, 
and it isin vain to speculate. One fact, however, at 
this juncture is recorded by the sacred historian, and 
it is a fact which has done much to change the course 
of the world’s history, taken in connection with the 
individual whom it introduces to us. 

Precisely at this moment when the hopes of Israel 
seemed about to die, and the Hebrew race itself.to be 
doomed to extinction, Moses was born. He, the 
greatest of the old world prophets, and the greatest 
of all human degislators, came into life during the 
period when the unfeeling and foolish monarch of 
Egypt was urging his deadly edict for the destruction 
of helpless and-unoffending babes. The projects of 
that worse than Herod were, however, defeated, an: 
Moses was saved alive. We are here reminded of 
the'striking words of Mr. Gilallan upon this subject, 
and we cannot do better than quote them. He says 
of Moses, ‘* All about this man is extraordinary. 
There is not one erevice in the supernatural mail that 
wraps him from head to foot—from birth to death. | 
He appears for the first time swimming, in an ark of | 
bulrushes, on the surface of the Nile—cast qut there | 
by his mother, to save him from a tyrant’s wrath. 
Irresistible the inclination, yet vain the: necessity, of 
erying, ‘Save, ye gods or angels of the Nile; save 
this tender jittle plant, this “ water-lily floating on 
the wave,” from a fate which seems so imminent.’ 
No need of this; for while the ark is watched from 
the shore by the affectionate eye of the babe’s sister, 
Pharaoh's daughter is walking unconsciously yet 
irresistibly. towards it; and on it, from afar, is fixed 
the eye of God. ‘Yet, had there been a few more 
flags surrounding the ark, the eye of the princess 
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might not have lighted on it, and the whole: history 
of the world would have been different. But perhaps 
as she walked down to wash herself in the water, a 
light breeze disparted the reeds, and she seeing the 
curious little vessel, sent her maid to fetch it. How 
exquisitely simple and tender ‘the verse, ‘ And when 
she had opened it, she saw the child: and behold, the 
babe wept. And she had compassion on him and 
said, This is one of the Hebrews’ children.’ ” 

The sister of Moses, probably Miriam (another 
word for Mary), and perhaps but a mere girl, was set 
to watch her infant brother, to see what would be 
done to him when discovered. With wonderful self- 
possession and courage, Miriam went in among the 
retinue of Pharaoh’s daughter, and into the presence 
of the princess herself. With singular decision and 
ingenuity, she speaks to the princess, who declares it 
a Hebrew child, and she says, “ Shall I go and call to 
thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may 
nurse the child for thee?” The princess consented ; 
for the babe’s tears, helplessness, and loveliness had 
touched her heart. She knew not, of course, that 
Miriam was his sister, or she might have been assured 
that she would call his mother. However, the girl 
went and called her motlicr Jochebed, who presented 
herself before the king’s daughter. ‘Take this child 
away,” said the princess, ‘‘and nurse it for me, and 
I will give thee thy wages.” 

The sacred narrative does not tell us how Jochebed 
found grace to subdue her gushing feelings at that 
moment, and to bury her secret in her heart; it only 
says, And the woman took the child and nursed it.” 
A poet or a writer of fiction would have here allowed 
his imagination to play, and the result would have 
been an effort to paint that which human words can- 
not fully describe. The Divine fewness and simplicity 
of the inspired record tell us all that it imports us to 
know. Yet we cannot but think how, if Jochebed 
could have spoken, she would have said what our 
Lord places before us under very different circum- 
stances: “This my son was dead, and is alive again ; 
he was lost, and is found.” But no: this could not 
be. She had kept him for three months at the peril 
of his life and her own, and now she could not claim 
him as her own, but must take him as belonging to 
another, who would pay her her wages. Pay her her 
wages, indeed! She had more than enough in the 
secret joy and gratitude with which she took him 
back to her care and heart. 

The observations of Matthew Henry upon these 
transactions, as recorded in Exod. ii. 5—10, are too 
good to be omitted altogether. “ Come, see the place 
where that great man lay, when he was a little child’: 
—he lay in a bulrush basket by the river side... Had 
he been left to lie there, he must have ‘perished in a 
little time with hunger, if he had not been sooner 
washed into the river, or devoured: by a crocodile. 
Had he fallen into any other hands than hers he did 
fall into, either they would not or durst not have 
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done otherwise than have thrown. him straightway 
into the river ; but Providence brings no less a person 
thither than Pharaoh's daughter just at that juncture, 
guides her to the place where the poor forlorn infant 
lay, inclines her heart to pity it, which she dare do 
when none else durst. Never did poor child ery so 
seasonably, so happily as this did—‘ The babe wept,’ 
which moved the lady’s compassion, as no doubt his 
beauty did.” 

Although the Scriptures of the Old Testament tell 
us no more of the birth, providential deliverance, and 
early life of Moses, than we find in the second chapter 
of Exodus, the Jews had sundry traditions upon the 
subject. Josephus tells us that one of the sacred 
scribes of the Egyptians foretold the birth and future 
greatness of Moses, and to this prediction was owing 
the decree for the destruction of the children. Not 
only so, he tells us that. the birth of Moses was pre- 
dicted to Amraim himself by a Divine vision. Hence 
Amram was as anxious to preserve as Pharaoh would 
be to destroy the child. These traditions are of no 
credit, but they are interesting, and the remarks 
which Josephus makes upon the facts deserve to be 
quoted. He says :—“ God demonstrated that human 
wisdom was nothing, but. that the Supreme Being is 
able to do whatsoever he pleases; that those who, in 
order to their own security, condemn others to de- 
struction, and use great endeavours about it, fail of 
their purpose; but that others are in a surprising 
manner preserved, and obtain a prosperous condition 
almost from the very midst of their calamities ; those 
I mean whose dangers arise by the appointment of 
God, And indeed, such a providence was exercised 
in the case of this child as showed the power of God.” 

We will not recount the other stories which are 
told of the childhood of Moses, but we must not 
forget that the martyr Stephen tells us he “ was 
exceeding fair.” Of his education, also, we may 
recall to mind that Stephen says: ‘‘ Moses was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was 
mighty in words and in deeds!” Josephus says that 
‘Thermuthis, as he calls Pharaoh’s daughter, intro- 
duced the child to her father, who took him and 
embraced him. ‘Thermuthis intimated that she had 
adopted him; and as she had no son, he would be 
heir to the kingdom. So Pharaoh playfully put his 
crown upon the head of Moses, who threw it to the 
ground, and trod upon it with his feet. That 
Pharaoh’s daughter adopted him for her son, and had 
him well instructed, is certain; and we may, there- 
fore, be assured that he was early familiar with the 
splendour of a court, and received all the lessons that 
Egyptian wisdom could teach him. 

Let us here quote again from the same instructive 
writer: ‘‘To Pharaoh’s daughter Moses—called so be- 
cause he was taken out of the water—becoines a son, 
and is educated in all the learning of the Egyptians. 
He has the best of instructors, and mingles in the 
highest society. * Speedily he becomes wiser than all 
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his teachers ; and the sages of Egypt are amazed at 
the progress made by this noble boy, who from the 
obelisks and pyramids, from the sarcophagi and 
sculptures, extracts, with ease, the deepest secrets 
they contain; and who, besides, although this they 
may not know, has, through Divine inspiration, 
access to a far profounder knowledge of God’s cha- 
racter and purposes than Egyptian philosophy ever 
dreamed of.” 

We may be wrong in regretting, yet we cannot 
but regret that so dense a veil hangs over the early 
years of Moses’ life. Once more we turn to Josephus, 
and there we read that he undertook to conduct an 
expedition against the Ethiopians, who had invaded 
the country. In this expedition he was successful. 
Of course we cannot tell what measure of truth is 
contained in this story, and we are therefore com- 
pelled to fall back upon the inspired record, that 
“ Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians.” Tt will, perhaps, be as well to notice, in the 
words of Dr. Alexander, that “ the wisdom of Egypt 
was proverbial in the ancient world, being rivalled, in 
the general estimation, only by that of the East, the 
region of the Tigris and Euphrates, which was 
regarded as the cradle of the human race, and the 
fountain-head even of Egyptian knowledge.” 








“REDEEMED FROM AMONG MEN.” 
Il. 

“Tnougu the door of entrance be the same, yet how 
strangely varied ‘are the paths which lead us to the 
heavenly kingdom,” said a second speaker. ‘* Living 
in an age when all religious systems were tolerated 
; by Government, no torture or rack could touch my 
bodily frame, no martyr’s crown be mine; and yet 
here I am, one of the company of the redeemed ; and 
I, too, am permitted with saints, and martyrs, and 
righteous men of old, to sing the praises of Him who 
sitteth upon the throne, and of the Lamb, 

“ My father was originally'a. miner in Cornwall, 
but though neither rank nor riches were his when on 
earth, he was an earnest and sincere Christian, a title 
that will stand a man in good stead when mere 
carthly honours shall crumble into dust. Having 
by hard study, during the hours of interval from bis 
work, improved his mind, he subsequently obtained 
a respectable situation, which enabled him to give me 
the advantages of a good education in my youth, the 
want of which had been so much’ felt by himself. 
Men praised my talents, and prophesied that I should 
distinguish myself by my learning, and this was 
my own highest ambition. 
satisfied, roving condition, seeking its chief: pleasure 
in reading and human praise. I was blessed, both at 
school and afterwards at the University of Cam- 
bridge, whither I had been sent, with the friendship 
of a truly Christian man, and this, by the goodness 








My mind was in a dis-: 





of God, was the means of keeping me from much | 





outward sin, and from evil companionship; yet so 
little did I know of the love and devotion due to 
Him ‘of whom are all things, and by whom are all 
things,’ that when this friend attempted to persuade 
me that I ought to attend to reading, not for the 
praise of men, but forthe glory of God, this seemed 
strange to me, but reasonable. I resolved, therefore, 
to maintain this opinion, but never designed that it 
should affect my conduct. My gracious God had also 
blessed me with a sister who truly loved and served 
him, and who lost no opportunity of striving to bring 
me, her wayward and erring brother, into the peace- 
ful fold of the great Shepherd, where she herself. had 
found rest and shelter; but my unrenewed spirit rose 
in rebellion against her kind remonstrances, and even 
against my father, if he happened to differ from my 
mind and will. My proud heart needed a higher 
teaching than that of my tender father and gentle 
sister, and this teaching was mercifully vouchsafed, 
though it seemed at the time like the dividing asun- 
der of the soul and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
row. Though I had not followed his counsels, and 
had often been impatient of his rebukes, I dearly 
loved my father, and it was for his sake that I had 
studied so severely and successfully. 

“T had obtained high academical honours, and my 
happiness in these seemed complete, when I heard how 
greatly my father had been pleased with my success. 
What, then, was my consternation when I received 
almost: immediately afterwards an account of his 
death! But while I mourned an earthly parent, the 
angels in heaven were rejoicing at my being so soon 
to find a heavenly one. As I had no taste for my 
usual, studies, I took up my Bible, thinking that the 
consideration of religion was rather suitable to such 
a solemn time. I began with the Acts, as being the 
most amusing, and whilst I was entertained with the 
narrative, I found myself insensibly led to inquire 
more attentively into the doctrine of the Apostles. 
Gradually, through the abundant grace of our Lord 
and Saviour, my dark mind became enlightened with 
the glorious truths of the Gospel. I did not relax 
my studies, for I found in that precious book, which 
had now become my rule of life, that man should be 
‘diligent in business,’ as well as ‘fervent in spirit,’ 
and many other such commands, which show that 
while we are still.on earth we must do life’s battle 
manfully, and shirk neither duty nor toil. So much 
sweeter afterwards becomes the heavenly rest! I 
still. worked hard, but I strove to glorify God in my 
work, and I succeeded in obtaining, before I was 
twenty years old, the highest academical honour at 
my university, which for so many years had been my 
only hope and ‘object. Now, however, that I had 
begun to.taste the good word of God, and the powers 
of the world to come, I discovered that it was not in 
the nature of earthly things to satisfy and to fill the 
heart. ‘I had obtained my highest wishes, but found 
that I had grasped a shadow.’ Shortly afterwards I 
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was priv ivileged to become acquainted with onc! whe 
was the means of bringing many sens into glory, and 
who greatly strengthened and encouraged me in my 
desire to devote myself to the service of Him who 
had done so much for me. 





“ Hearing this man of God remark upon the services, 


of a missionary in India,t and soon after reading the 
life of David Brainerd, who preached with apostolic 
zeal and success to the North American Indians, and 
who finished a course of self-denying labour for his 
Redeemer with unspeakable joy, I was. filled with 
holy emulation, and after fervent prayer and, deep 
consideration, I determined to imitate his example. 
I remembered the last solemn injunction of my Lord: 
‘Go and teach all mations, baptising them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost’—an injunction mever revoked, and commen- 
surate with that most encouraging promise, ‘Lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world;’ 
and actuated by these motives, Lioffered myself as a 
missionary. Many a tear and sigh it cogt me to think 
of parting with my dear sisters, and friends, and 
relatives ; but'‘sorer than.all: was the trial of leaving 
one who had become dearer to me than sister or friend, 
who I hoped would ove day be the partner of my joys 
and sorrows, but whom I could not ask. to go with 
me, to face the unknown dangers and difficulties 
which might lie before me. These trials led: me to 
careful heart-searchings, and taught me at last. to 
feel ‘how much better it was to have a peaceful 
sense of my own wretchedness, and a hamble waiting 
upon God for sanctifying grace, than. to. talk auch 
and appear to be somebody in religion.’ ‘My thouglits 
were full of what God would do for his own glory, in 
the conversion of multitudes to himself’ at the Jatter 
day. I did not wish to think about myself in any 
respect, but found it a precious privilege to stand by, 
a silent admirer of God's doings. 

“T was appointed to a chaplainey in India; my 
heart bled at the thought of parting from my dear 
ones at home ; but I thought of the millionsof perish- 
ing heathen, and how few there were willing to ¢ome 
to ‘the help of the Lord against the mighty ;) and 
though flesh and heart fainted and failed, yet even in 
the bitter hour of parting with all I held dearest. on 
earth, I experienced the truth of the gracious pro- 
mise: ‘ God is the strength of my heart, and my por- 
tion for ever.’ 

“T have said that I lived at a time when all re- 
ligious systems were tolerated ‘by Government; ‘but 
though neither life nor limb were endangered by a 
bold and open profession of love to Obrist and his 
word, men were exposed to what was perhaps almost 
more difficult to bear, namely, the scoffs and jeers of 
their fellow-men ; to undergo the charge of hypocrisy 
and of seli-seeking ; to have their every action mis- 





* Rey. Charles Simeon, Fellow of King’s College, 
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represented or migunderstood, I was weak in health, 
and low in spirits at having parted with loved friends; 
and when, on yay long outward passage, I felt that | 
stood alone in that great ship, that my warnings 
were unheedel, my- earnest exhortations despised aud 
mocked at, 1 must haye sunk in despair, had not 
the Lord sizengthaned and. sustained me. I had 
never felt so stropgly what,a nothing I was, All my 
clear arguments good for nothing; unless the Lord 
stretched out. his hand, I spoke to stones. I felt, 
however, no.way discouraged; I only saw the ne- 
cessity of dependence on God. Arrived at Calcutta, 
my soul was again pefreshed by the companionship 
and sympathy of men like-minded with myself, which 
lightened the distress I felt, when I began to preach, 
at finding that the plain exhibition of the doctrines 
of the. Gospel was exceedingly offensive to many of 
my hearers. . I had also the pain of being personally 
attacked from the pulpit by some of my brethren, 
whose zeal hurried them inte the violation not only 
of an express, canon Jaw of the Church, but of the 
yet higher law of charity.. Byen when I was_ myself 
present in:church, one clergyman spoke sufficiently 
plainly of me and of my doctrines, declaring. that to 
aflirm repentance to be the gift of God, and to teach 
that nature is, wholly corrupt, was to driye. men to 
despair ; that to suppose the righteousness of Christ 
sufficient to justify, is to make it unnecessary to have 
any of our own. . I was compelled to hear myself de- 
scribed as knowing neither what I said, nor whereof 
I affirmed, and as speaking only to gratify self- 
sufficiency, pride, and wncharitableness ;, but I rejoiced 
afterwards to receive the sacrament of. the Lord's 
supper, as the solemmities of that blessed ordinance 
tended to soothe auy asperity of mind, and I was 
enabled to administer the, cup to my enemies with 
sincere good-will... When appointed to a station* 
far distant from Calcutta, I was again.made to feel 
the bitter pang of parting with kind friends to go 
among strangers. I found it an.awful and arduous 
thing to root put every.affection to earthly things so 
as to liye for another world. From, the.time.of my 
arvival in, India, I had set myself steadily and 
earnestly. to the study of the language of the country, 
with the view of giving the Holy Scriptures to those 
poor benighted heathen, that they might read in 
their own tongue of the marvellous works of God, 
On arriving at my new station, my first effort was 
to establish schools, and by caution and prudence, 
fora while, disarming the suspicion of the natives by 
at fivst employing the least ohjectionable of the Hin- 
doo writings as a class book in my schools. After a 
time I had the happiness of introducing the Sermon 
on the Mount into the schools, and had the exquisite 
joy of hearing the pdor heathen boys reading the 
words of the Lord Jesus.” 
(To 04 continued. ) 
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Che Student's Duge. 


SERMONS.IN MINIATURE; OR, AIDS TO THE BIBLICAL 
STUDENT —VII. 


“If any man. will come after me, let him deny himmself.”—Matt. 
xVi. 24. 
Sti has been the idol of the natural heart ever since 
it turned from God as its chief good and highest 
end, 

If, then, Jésus is fo be adored and followed, self must 
be dethroned and trampled under foot. érefore, the 
terms of his disvipleship are, “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself.” 

I. Let him dény his— 

. Self-will, Matt..vi. 10. 
, Self-seeking, John iii, 335 1 Cor. x..33, 
. Self-interest, Luke vi. 35 ; xiv. 12. 
Self-sufficiency, Prov, iii, 5; xxii. 4, 
Self-righteousness, Phil. iii. 9; Isa, lxiv. 6, 
. Self-complacency, Luke xvii, 10; 1 Cor. xv. 10, 
. Self-opinion, 1 Cor. ii. 18, 
. Self-display, Phil. ii. 3, 
II, Self-denial must extend to— 
. Lawful engagements, Luke ix. 60—62; xiv. 
18—20, 
, Worldly  prospeets, Jer, xly. 5; Matt, xix; 
21, 22. 
. Reputation, Phil, iii, 7. 
}. Enjoyments, Ps, cxxxii. 3, 4; 1 Cor, vil, 30, 
. Appetites, 2 Sam. xxiii, 15—17, 
. Affections, Ps, lxxiii, 256; Matt. x, 37; Luke 
xiv. 26, 
. Tempers, Gal, v. 24, 
. Yielding precedence to others, Luke xiv. 8—10, 
, Overcoming unkindness by good. offices, Rom. 
xii. 20, 21. 
10. The disposal of our substance, Mark xii, 4d—44. 
11, Our profession. of . religion, Matt, vi. 1-6, 
16—18. 
IIT. Special occasions of self-denial, 
1, Whenever. we find God’s place usurped in the 
heart, Mark ix. 483—48; 2 Cor. x. 5, 
2. When the flesh threatens to predominate, 1 Cor. 
ix, 27, 
3. When,any indulgence unfits for secret. devotion, 
1 Cor, vii..29—381,.35; 
4, When we are under the power of besetting sin, 
Ps, xviii, 23; Heb, xii. 1. 
5. When our own state, or that of the Church. of 
God, requires peculiar. abstraetion, Dan. ix, 
3, 4, 20, 
6. When the spiritual good of others is concerned, 
Rom, xy..1; 1 Cor. viii, 13; x..23, 24 
7. When itis in our power to promote. their tem: 
poral interests, 2 Cor, viii 1—4, 
IV. The reasonableness. of self-denial, 
1, Because self is the great enemy.of God, Rom, 
viii. 7, 
2. Because it is the principle of our fallen nature; 
Hos, x, 1; 2,Tim, iii, 2. 
3. Because it is the greatest hindranee to our pug 
happiness, Rom. viii, 21. 
ME reece 
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V. Springs anid motives of\sélf-denial. 
1. The love of Christ, 2 Gor. v. 14, 15. 
2. The example of Christ, Matt, xx. 26—28; xxvi. 
42:; John xiii, 114; Rom. xv. 1-3; Phil. 
ii, 4—8., 
3,Phe power and grace of the Spirit, Roi, viii. 13; 
Gal. v. 16. 
4, Dhé reevliection of past unprofitableness, 1 Pet. 
iv. 1+8, 
i. The power of faith, Heb. xi. 24-26, 
5: ‘Rie hope of gloty, 1 Cor. ix. 25. 
Take care that self-rightéousness be not the ground of 
your self-denial, Luke xviii. 12. 
Take tare not to measure your coutse of sélf-denial 
by that of another. 
Remember this is the path your Saviour has marked 
out for you by his rule and by his oross, 
This is the light and easy yoke he has appointed you 
to bear. 
Count the cost—are you prepared to abide it ? 


A COLLECTION OF THE NAMES AND TITLES GIVEN TO 
JESUS CHRIST.—Il. 


Faithful witness. Rev. 77. ae ofall things. Heb, 
1,5; iii, 145 xix. 11. 

Father’s, The, Gift. 78. Hap, Ps. Xxxili. 20; 
John iii. 16. xl. 


51. 
52. 
53. 


54. 


55. 81. 


Father of ternity. 79. Heritage. Isa. lviii, 14. 
Finisher of faith. Heb. High priest. 
Luke 
. Fist’ begotten. Rev. vill. 28, 
1 Cor. 
xv. 23. Holy One of Israel. Isa. 


Isa. ix. 6. 80. Highest. Ps. xviii. 13. 
Feeder. Isa. xl. 11. lake i. $2. 
Heb. iii. 
xii, 2. 1; viii. 1, 
. Fir tree. Isa. xiv.8. 82. Most High. 
i. 5. 83. Holy Qne of God. 
. Firstfruits, Mark i. 24. 
84. 
. First and last, Rey. ii. xii, 14, 
8. Holy Child. 
Flesh, John i. 14. 
Foundation. Isa.xxviii. 86. Honeyichet 
16. iv. 11, 
62, Fountain. Zech, xiii, 87. Hope. Acts xxviii. 20; 
1 1 Tim, i. 1. 
Heb, vi. Horn of Salvation. Ps, 
xviii. 2. 
Husband, Isa. liv. 5; 
Jer, xxxi. 32, 
. Tam. Exod 
John viii. 58. 
. Jacob. — Isa. xh, 83 
xliy. ] 
®, Jah. Be ixvifi. 4. 
3. Jehovah, Isa. xxvi. 4}; 
xi 3. 
. Jerusalem, Cant. vi. 


4. 

> Jesus, Matt, i. 21; 1 
Thess. i. 10. 

. Image of God. Heb. 
i, 3. 

. Dmmanuel. . Isa. vii. 


85. Acts iv. 


61. Cant. 


63,. Forerunner, 88, 
20. 

Friend of 
Maté. xi. 19, 

Giftiof Ged, 2 Cor. ix. 


15. 
Glory of God. Isa, xl. 


5. 

Glorious Lord. 

Xxxili. 21. 
God. Johi iii; Rom, 

ix. &; 1 Tim. iii 16; 

1 John. v.20. 

69. Gold, Cant. y. 11. 
70. Golden Altar. Rev. 
viii. 3, 

1. Governor. Matt. ii. 6. 
ae Gravious., 1 Pet. ii. 8. 
Ge Guide. Ps, xlviii. 14. 1; Matti. 23. | 

bitation. Ps. xci..9. . Lmmortal 1 Tun. i. 
ie a Heb. vii. 17. 
99. luheritance. Ezek, xliv. 
76. neal of the Church. 28. dense 
Col. i. 18, 100. Invisible. 1 Dim, i. 
17, 
(To be continued.) 


64. sinners. 89. 
66. 
66. 
67. 


68. 


lil. 14; 


Isa, 
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THE SAYINGS OF THE WISE. 
SIXTH CLUSTER. 

51. Sanctified afflictions are spiritual promotions. . 

52. No temptation can conquer a Christian on his 
knees. 

63. A Christian may say, “I know nothing of 
casualties.” 

54. The best preparation for coming to Christ is a 
sense of sinfulness, of weakness, and of need. 

55. In the time of prayer and praise, the enemies of 
God may draw nigh; but when Prayer is swallowed up 
in Praise, only friends are nigh. 

56. To an ungodly man assuming the garb of religion, 
it may be’said, “ The voice is the voice of Jacob, but the 
hands are the hands of Esau.” 

57. When a Christian man conceals his sentiments, 
he may be compared to a soldier who casts a mantle over 
his uniform. 

58. Seek with joy to know the next world while 
dwelling in this; or thou wilt. with sorrow know this 
world when dwelling in the next. 

59. Let every follower of Christ remember that the 
statue that is placed on a pedestal must be larger than 
life, 

60. No man can know the value of time until he 
awakes in eternity. 








Che Gditor and his Friends. 
c —+— 

Epirortan Conversations with HB. H., Sheffield, 
Joun G., 8. H.D., A. D. B., G. B., G. H. Lawroy, 
J.8.,5.G.L. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

¥. “If, while we seek to be justified by Christ, we 
ourselves also are found sinners, is therefore Christ the 
minister of sin ?”—Gal. ii. 17. 

Ep, That is, by practising the rites of Moses as ne- 
cessary to salvation. If I again regard the law as neces- 
sary to justification, which law I have renounced, because 
unable to justify, I show myself to be a transgressor, by 
acting contrary to my conviction; yet Christ is not the 
author and encourager of my sin, but I dishonour 
Christ; for if by the law I could merit salvation, the 
atonement offered by Christ was needless, and the plan 
of justification by faith was unnecessary. 

F. How could God be said to harden Pharaoh’s 
heart ? 

Ep. God is said to cause that which he only suffers 
to occur. He is considered as hardening the heart, 
when he withholds restraining grace—to harden when 
hé does not soften. He is said to make blind when he 
does not enlighten—as freezing and darkness follow upon 
the absence of the sun, the source of light and heat. 

¥. As the love of money is so sternly denounced in 
Scripture, and said to be the root of all evil, by what 
rule can we tell that we are free from this powerful 
influence ? 

Ep. Many things are sinful only in excess. The love 
of money, for instance, is a lawful desire, in its proper 
degree. We cannot do without clothes, and food, and 





shelter, and therefore not. without:-money. When we 
love it in its proper degree, we do right; but when it 
becomes the ruling desire, it is most dangerous. So we 
may love our children, and everything that relates to 
their prosperity—the sin consists in the abuse, in making 
the love of the object the commanding passion. Men’s 
vices are, for the most part, virtues that have run to 
seed——good things carried to an evil.extent. The ex. 
cessive love of what is lawful ruins more souls than the 
forbidden love of what is sinful. At all times and over | 
all things, God, and God alone, must have the first place | 
in our thoughts and in our affections; and with this | 
restriction rigidly preserved, neither money nor honours, | 
neither distinction nor worldly prosperity, can hurt us, 
We shall act as stewards and become almoners for God. 
F. St. Matthew tells us that “Jacob was father to 
Joseph, the husband of Mary;” but St. Luke informs us | 
that “ Heli was'Joseph’s father.” 
Ep. This seeming contradiction vanishes if we pay | 
attention to the manner in which the Jews sometimes: | 
traced their genealogy. In Deuteronomy the law 
declares “ that if one brother dies without children, the 
surviving brother shall marry his relict, in order to raise | 
up issue for the deceased,” which issue was to bear his | 
name. Hence, a twofold genealogy prevailed amongst | 
the Jews; the one legal, the other natural. Jacob and 
Heli were brothers. Heli died without issue; Jacob | 
married his widow and had a son, namely, Joseph, the | 
husband of Mary. Thus, when St. Luke calls Heli | 
* Joseph’s father,” he means his father according to the 
law; and when St. Matthew calls Jacob “ Joseph’s 
father,” he means his father according to nature. By 
this view of the subject the evangelists are easily 
reconciled. There are other solutions to this difficulty, 
but this appears to be the most satisfactory. We may 
mention that the Jewish records and their family | 
registers were burnt with their temple. 
F. Christ is called God ; so are many other persons. 
Ep. Persons who perform offices in a minor degree, 
which in their highest degree belong to God, are some- 
times in Scripture called gods, simply asa term of honour; | 
but the very acts which have led to the distinguished | 
appellation, point to the delegated power which these per- | 
sonshaveexercised. Kings, judges, magistrates, and fathers | 
exercise offices which in an especial manner belong to | 
God, who is the King, the Judge, and the Father of the | 
whole family of man. The word “God” is derived 
from the Icelandic, Gedi, according to etymologists, and 
gedi signifies the supreme magistrate. ‘Thus, though we 
admit that some persons on especial occasions are in 
Scripture styled “gods,” they are never styled like 
Christ, the God that is for ever and ever; the mighty 
God; the true God; God our Saviour; God over all, 
blessed for ever; the God of the whole earth; the 
Highest; the God of Abraham; the God of Isaac; 
the God of Jacob. No one of these titles is given to 
men or angels, but the whole of these are in Scripture 
set’ forth as the true and proper ‘designations of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; and therefore, persons’ who seek by 
the objection to cast a doubt upon the Diyinity of 
Christ, act as did Thomas, whose unbelief led to fuller 


evidence of Christ’s Divinity. 
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oF. What is meant by God coming to “Temian amt 
Paran ? ”——Hlab. iii: 3. 

Ep. The places mientioned werd districts of Arabia. 
Petrea, not far from Mount Siiai,’ where Jehovah 
manifested hig» glory; which probably first. appearéd 
proceeding over Laman.and Paran, towards the eamp of 
Israel. 

F, By what,.spirit did. the. “certain damsel,” speak 
that brought ber masters much gain by soothsaying, 
saying, “ These.men are the servants of the most high 
God, which shew ianto.us the way of salyation ?”—Acts 
xvi. 17, 

Ep. She was possessed with an evil spirit. God thus 
constrained the evil spirit to bear testimony to the 
religion of Christ, as he also constrained the demoniacs 
to bear a just tettimony. é 

Ep. Our correspohdént who asks for the meaning of 
one word, must bear in mind & very importaht rule in 
the interpretation of Sctipturé. No dispited term or 
phrase citi be jiistly explained in an isolated state; it 
must bé restoréd’ to its dontext, and the argumetit 
that preotdes and the rémarks that follow must be 
taken into consideration; or in the absence of this 
wise caution, the speaker may utter that which is 
true, but not that whicli is the truth of the passage in 
question. : 

F, What is, meant by “the unspeakable gift” men- 
tioned by Pagal ?—2 Cor. ix,-15. 

Ep. Our Lord and Saviour Jesus @hrist. “God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son,” &e, 


Ep. If our correspondent E. H., of Sheffield, will be 
good enough to re-consider his objection he will find 
that he has’ mistaken ‘the passages hé quotes; and 
therefore, whilé thanking him for his observations, we 
unhesitatingly ‘adhere to out former sdltition of the 
difficulty. 

FP. “ He went to his otba place?” These Words are said 


of Judas. What is meant by his “own place?” 

Pp. That portion of the unscen world for which his 
deeds had fitted him; the place which is assigned to 
sinners, and which he had made his ownfirst by crime; 
and then by final impenitenee and self-murder. 

F, Why did David slay the Amalekite who gave him 
the account of Saul’s death ?—2 Sam, i, 15, 

Ep. David regarded: King Saul asthe Lord’s anointed, 
and, therefore; would neither raise his own.hand against 
the king’s life, mor sanction the act if committed by 
another person. He put the Amalekite to death to 
punish the crime, and to testify to others that he was 
not a participator in the sinful deed. The story told. by 
this Amalekite was a fabrication, undet the expectation 
of obtaining a large reward. 








THE CHRISTIAN SEEKING STRENGTH, 
Lorp.of Truth atd Life immortal } 
Draw us to that shining way ; 
Lift for us the narrow portal ; 
Hold us ever, lest we stray. 
Give us hearts, to scorn all pleasure 
That would tempt our step aside 5 
Be thy smile our single treasure, 
And thy blessed voice our guide, 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS BY THE FIRESIDE —No. & 
ABOUT WELTIS. 

Fatner. We apreeddid Wwe not ?—to cbiiverée 
together on some Subject cotmetted with tit Sotip- 
tutes every Sundayerening. What was the fitst ott 
we Sélected ? 

MArY. Wells, and their mention in the Bible. 

F. Wé Werd ‘ath to collect itformition on the 
point, I believe. Mary shall begin by giving us hers. 

M. The first intuition of 4 Well isin Genesis. It was 
when Hagar waS afivén fort by Abraham, and her 
soi fainted ih the desert : “* God opetied her eyes, and 
she saw'a well Of water,” Gen. xi. 19.  ‘Titis led i118 to 
think how hecbssary wells mist have been in that hot 
climate. A little further on, Abraliai’ has 4 quarrtl 
with Abimieléch about a well, which the Philistines 
claiinéd wrongfully, atid Abraham took oath that he 
had digged it. That was at Beer-sheba: 

F. Beer is the Hebrew for a well. Beéer-sheba is 
simply te welt of Sheba; and so With Beecroth, 
Beéérah, arid other namts. Do we hear anything 
more of this well? 

M. Yes; I Was yoihg on to Say that, ih chipter 
xxvi. Psaad had to contend with the Philistines about 
the ‘very sattie well, after he liad taken out the eatth 
with which it was stoppéd up, 

F. Wells in the East, and particdlarly “ainong 
desert tribes, até an important part of a man’s wealth. 
They bélong for evér to tlie tribe or fathily who dig 
thei, and the very land afound is considered in some 
deptee as theirs too. This Isaat, after being driven 
from two wells in succession, at last was allowed to 
retath the thifd, and ‘he called the name of it “* Re- 
hobeth”—which meats “ room” —“ For now the Lord 
liath imade room for us,” Gen. xxvi. 22. Yoii see, he 
could not settle away from a well. To stop them up 
ig Considéred an act of deadly hostility by the Arabs. 
One itibe will defile the wells of another in time of 
war, and they were often coveréd with a large stone, 
and further secured with locks, to prevent such usage. 
Oné of the judgments pronounced against Moab by 
Elisha, was that Jehoshaphat should stop all their 
wells of water, and he did so, 2 Kings iii. 19. 

M: Yes, thesé wells that Isaac contended for 
were the very wells that Abraham himself had dug, 
and Which the Philistines had stopped up with earth 
through envy. 

¥. Envy of Abraham for possessing such treasures, 

and fear of his settling permanéntly among them. 
- Gnartes. You were speaking of coverings for the 
wells. I have an instance of this :—When Jacob fled 
from Esau, he foufid hid uncle Laban’s well secured 
by a great stone, and he rolled it away for Rachel, 
that she might Water thé sheep, Gen. xxix. 2, 10. 

F. You seé, it was sometimes a work of difficulty 
to get at the water, especially if the well was deep, as 
often happened. “Thou hast nothing to draw with, 
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and the well is deep,” says the woman. of Samaria to 


our Saviour, John iv. 11. It was especially so to the 
class of persons employed. Who were they? 

Jane. They were womenand girls. Rebekah came 
to draw water from the well where Abraham’s steward 
was waiting, Gen. xxiv. 15.. Charles has just told us 
how Rachel watered her father’s. sheep; the seven 
daughters of Jethro did the same, Exod. ii. 16; and 
the custom was prevalent in the time of our Saviour, 
as we learn from the Samaritan woman coming to 
draw water. 

F. It has been the custom among Eastern nations 
and tribes through all ages. Drawing. water was 
deemed unfit for the dignity. of males. You remem- 
ber that the Gibeonites were made by Joshua “drawers 
of water,” as a sign of their servitude, Joshua ix. 21, 

J. I have two passages to. read you about this. 
Basil Hall says, in his ‘‘ Fragments of Voyages,” ‘I 
could neversee a Hindoo female sitting by the steps of 
a well in India, with her arm thrown wearily over the 
unfilled water-pot, without thinking of the beautiful 
story of the woman of Samaria.” And Burckhardt re- 
marks: ‘‘ Nothing distresses the Bedouin women s0 
much as fetching water. The tents are but, seldom 
pitched very close to a well; and if this be only at half 
an hour’s distance from the camp, the Bedouins do not 
think it necessary that the water should be brought 
upon camels; and when asses are not to be procured, 
the women must carry the water every evening on 
their backs in long water-skins; and they are some- 
times obliged to geek a second supply at the well.” 

F. The Eastern wells, as indeed is the case in 
some parts of England, were the usual places of resort 
towards evening, for friendly intercourse. The 
women rested their water-pots on the sides of the 
well, and conversed ; strangers passing by asked and 
received a drink; the children played about; and 
the wells were generally dug near a vineyard,. or 
grove of trees, that the water might be at hand for 
cultivation. Thus Jacob says, “Joseph is a fruitful 
bough, even a fruitful bough by a well,” Gen. 
xlix. 22. 

C. Wells were sometimes used as places of con- 
cealment, Jonathan and Ahimaaz were hidden in 
| one from Absalom, 2 Sam. xvii. 18. 

J. In speaking of the importance of wells, I 
forgot to say that Moses mentions, among the bless- 
ings to be conferred on the Israelites in Canaan, 
‘‘ wells digged, which ye digged not,” Deut. vi. 11. 

F, You have been silent all this time, William. 
What have you to tell us? 

WiuraM. I have studied the lessons to be derived 
from wells. David says: ‘* Who passing through 
the valley of Baca make it a well,” Ps. Ixxxiv. 6. 
What is the meaning of that? 

F. What Baca was we do not exactly know. 
Some have supposed it to be a dry, sandy waste 
between Jericho and Jerusalem; others, as simply 
figurative of tle thirsty paths whereby the worshipper 
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journeyed to Jerusalem. The well here is put for a 
place of blessing and rich mercy. Blessed is he who, 
in the greatest earthly need, has his assurance and 
consolation in his God. 

W. We read in Isaiah—“ With joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation,” Isa. xii: 3. The 
well of salvation is Christ, is it not ? 

F. Listen to his own words— Whosoever drink- 
eth of this water shall thirst again: but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst,” John iv. 18,14. My children, shall we 
not go to draw water—living water—so that we 
thirst not, neither go forth to draw from any other 
well? 

W. I have one more verse. Peter says: ‘ These 
are wells without water,” 2 Pet. ii. 17. 

F. Could there be a, more striking simile for the 
false professors and yet more guilty false teachers of 
religion?. Mocking the thirsty soul by:the pretence 
of water, and lacking moisture themselves. Oh, let 
us beware lest our religion be anything but real, 
The waters. must flow into our own breasts first 
before: we’ can show them with sincerity to others. 
If the spring be wanting, what use is the well? 
Empty profession, a formal, external religion, can 
never save us. Let us pray for that water which 
shall be in us “a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.” 





CHARLES BEAUFORT AND HIS BOOK. 
(Concluded,) 

THose who are acquainted with the character of 
Charles Beaufort, may wonder that a simple verse of 
Scripture produced such a sudden impression upon 
his mind and heart. To young men of his habits, 
the Bible is commonly treated with indifference, and 
sometimes with a little contempt. Our friend, to do 
him justice, seemed to-have been led astray by the 
force of example, and he still retained some traces of 
his early sensibilities. 

He was now about twenty years of age; he had 
been cradled in comfort approaching to luxury, and 
an indulgent mother had, above all, given him what 
he desired. ‘Till he was sixteen he had been under 
private teachers only, and it was hoped that he had 
profited in ‘more ways than one by his privileges. 
An amiable youth, full of vivacity and wit, his 
presence at the fireside had never been unwelcome, 
Quick in his perceptions, and exuberant in his feelings, 
his friends were proud of him, But private teaching 
was not deemed sufficient, and the day came when, 
with a full heart and full eyes, he bade adieu to home 
for a season, and went to college. 

It must be confessed that it was there he learned to 
follow the ways of giddy, extravagant, and incon- 
siderate young men. | His disposition made him 
liked, but that very disposition was a snare to him, 
and he allowed himself to yield to the attractions 
which were presented ‘to him. We need not go into 
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details, but the result was that Charles finished his 
studies a rather vain, conceited, and frivolous young 
man. 

He was meant for a gentleman, and he fancied that 
tosustain that character one must be a fast'young man 
of the world. His parents were greatly grieved at all 
this, and tried to reason with him; but: to no purpose, 
for he had made up his mind and was somewhat self- 
willed. Truth to say, they were not harsh nor..con- 
tracted, but liberal in all their views and. conduct to- 
wards him. Still, they did give him good advice—in 
vain, as we have seen. He passed all proper limits of 
enjoyment. His poor mother was disconsolate about 
it, and mourned to see all his early lessons in goodness 
thrown away. The companions he had left at college 
were exchanged for others no better in the city. 

We do not mean to say that Charles was so bad as 
many, but he had contracted bad habits, and the 
danger was that he would grow worse. From time 
to time he remembered and thought of better things 
which had been taught him; and now and then he 
made secret resolutions to follow them, but these reso- 
lutions had been forgotten, and he had not renounced 
his foolish ways. 

He thought it manly to do ashe did. He said to 
his mother one day, ‘‘Do you wish me always to be a 
child? Would you have me regarded as a mere girl? 
for so my friends would think me if I did as you 
say.” 

“No matter what. they think,” said his mother. 
“ You know that you are not truly happy.” 

“True, there are times when I should prefer not to 
go pleasure-seeking.” 

“Then why do. you go?” 

“Tt would be vexatious to be called mean for not 
doing as my friends do.” 

‘So you would rather waste your money and time, 
and ruin yourself, than break off bad habits? I will 
say nothing of the distress you cause us, but only of 
the mischief you do to yourself. In truth, you will 
do yourself harm if you go on in this way, and———” 

The conversation was changed, and he remained in 
his folly. 

* * * * * * 


Man was not meant to perish. God made him for 
happiness, With power to choose between good and 


evil, he is seldom left wholly to himself. At the 
moment when the brink is reached, an unseen hand 
often snatches him back, and he is saved.. So was 
it with Charles Beaufort, whose good resolves had so 
often come to nought. 

We left him in his chamber. There he is, pensive 
and dreaming. Strange feelings pass over him, and 
a ray of light shines in upon the darkness. He 
cannot understand himself. For the first time he 
has resisted temptation, The thought forces itself 
upon him, as he site with his eyes upon the floor, and 
half fancying that he still sees those terrible words— 
“The wages of sin is death.” 
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His past life rushes before his mind like a vision. 
The counsels and the sorrows of his mother trouble 
him. One day im the past comes up with special 
vividness. It was a day when, sitting at his mother’s 
knee, he learned from her lips the story of One who 
fulfilled the law of God, and gave himself a sacri- 
fice for the sins of men. He recollects the deep 
interest he took in what he then heard, and how 
he said— 

‘* Mamma, I should like to live' like Jesus.” 

‘You can, child, imitate him, by the grace of 
God,” said his mother. 

Here again he reflected. ‘* The wages of sin is 
death; but the gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ. our Lord.” ‘‘ While we were yet 
sinners Christ died for us.” 

Once more he took up the New Testament and 
began to read. 

* * * * * * 

An hour had elapsed, and during that hour what 
passed has not been told. Suffice it to say, that his 
prayer was heard, and his mind was changed. 

Supper time came, and he surprised and gladdened 
the family by his presevce, which at such times was a 
rarity. By always inventing excuses of one sort or 
another, he managed to be absent. They could not 
understand why he was at home. They knew that 
he had started out for the day, for he had deigned 
to tell them so. His mother, however, did not 
venture to question him; but she welcomed him 
with an affectionate shake of the hand, and said 
nothing. 

He looked a little downcast and sad, but he was 
more kind and attentive than usual. When the 
repast was over, he took his place at the fire-side. 
There he sat for an hour or so, which he seldom did, 
even on Sundays. During this time he spoke little, 
but what he did say was pleasant to all. 

No one had entered his room during his absence; 
it was-as he had left it, the little book open on the 
table. The events of preceding hours returned afresh 
to his memory, and—let us confess it—late as it was, 
he took his hat and gloves and went out. The even- 
ing was very pleasant, and he was led to go to one 
of his places of resort. It was a room where his 
friends might have been, but none of them were there. 
He glanced over a few journals and newspapers, and 
retired. 

He scarcely knew whither he went, but as he 
walked along the streets he kept thinking ‘‘ The wages 
of sin is death,” and at last found himself. at home 
again. He took his way back to his room, and gave 
himself once more to his reflections. 

What his reflections were, it is easy to imagine. 

The night passed. The first thought of the morn- 
ing was of the themes and circumstances which had 
occupied the previous day. Those resolutions which 
had been taken, and in a moment of weakness almost 
broken, revived. The question is, what he shall do? 
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how shall be choose the path of the future? Once 
more bis thought is to resume his old course, and onee 
more he renounces his good intentions. 

In this struggle several days were passed; but, 
happily, at no moment did the evil gain undisputed 
possession. Its mastery was gone ; the-word of truth 
had laid fast hold upon him. The evil of sin was 
ever:present before him: ‘Repentance, deep and: sin- 
cere, went on within him. He was disgusted with the 
evil which tempted him. The sweetness. of mercy, 
the overwhelming love of God in Christ, the happi- 
ness of holiness, and such like objects; claimed his 
regard. His friends noticed the change which he-had 
undergone, and marked how he avoided the com- 
panions‘and the scenes in which he once delighted. 
Above all, it was clear that ke had found grace to 
resist temptation. 

It is true that the change so suddenly begun was 
not as suddenly completed. Only after a time did 
he find joy and perce in believing; only after a tiie 
did he succeed in ridding himself of inipulses to 
return to the way he had left. But it is notic the 
less trae that order took the place of ‘chaos and con- 
fusiony and holy light the place of darkness. 

Such was his experience, and as for his pursuits, 
they were what we might expect. He gave much of 
his time’to secret study, and meditation, and prayer. 
He found ‘the Sabbath a delight, the holy'of the 
Lord, and honourable.” | The first communion of his 
sister was a happy day for himself, and from that day 
he dated his determination to consecrate his life and 
energies to a career which might make men gay of 
him, ‘Is Saul also among the prophets?” 

* * * * * 

Let us pass over ten years. We go to a little 
country church, to which the bells invite the faithful. 
We enter the venerable inclosure, and take our seat. 
It is a calm and peaceful scene, and the worship pro- 
ceeds with order and reveronce. In due time the 
minister ascends the pulpit. He is a young man, 
about thirty years of age. He announces his text 
with peculiar feeling and solemnity, and repeats it 
with marked emphasis: To day if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your heart, as in the provocation, 
and as in'the day of teniptation in the wilderness.” 

Surely, we know that voices. Can this be he—that 
Charles Beaufort—that reckless young man of ten 
years ago? There can be no doubt of it; and kere 
we see the resiilt of the casual and unwilling purchase 
of a little book in the street. 

The first’ words of the sermon strike us; and as 
the preacher advances, he absorbs us. He ‘speaks 
from the fulness of his heart, and all unconsciously, it 
may be, but truly, he narrates his own spiritual 
experience. From the treofiscious record he passés 
to a conscious one, and without naming himself, télls 
his hearers'the story of the conversion of a young 
man by a copy of God’s word, which fell casually in 
Lis hands, © 





A half-stifled exclamation ‘is heatd beliind ws, 
We tarn to look, and revognise the glad face of that 
ancient Christian—for such he now is—whose impot 
tunity persuaded Charles Beaufort to take and reail 
the Gospel of salvation. 





THE BEST PRAYER. 

A stotmr®; after 4 brief address at thé Close of 4 
Sunday-school meetitig, raizéd his hands, saying de- 
voutly, “Let us pray.” He looked up and réverently 
uttered these words: “Lord, this afterioon forgive 
and bless eteh boy and girl in this school, all for the 
sake of Jesus Christ. Anien.” One of the boys, ih 
the fulness of his heart, exclaimed, loud enough to 
be heard by several, “ That’s the best prayer I eve 
heard!” 


THE COTTON FAMINE. 

A corkt&sponpent has called our attention’ to the 
fact that, in Many cases, the members of co-operative 
gotietits have been reftised réliéf, both by the Poot 
Law Guardians and the Committees. We mich 
regret that this has beeti the case, but we have no 
power to set apart, for the special benefit of members 
of these societies, any portion of the finds our 
benevolent réadets have placéd in our hands. We 
shall be glad to hear that the géntlemen who have 
kindly undettaken the onerous duties of distributing 
relief to the suffering operatives, have re-consid 
the principle on Which they have hitherto been acting 
in this respect, and have felt themselves justified ih 
adopting a different plan. 

Our friends who forward contributions for the 
Lancashire Fund, unaccompanied by 9 bill, will 
oblige us by stating in which of our periodicals they 
wish the acknowledgments to appear. 

We beg to acknowledge the following further 
sums :— 

Amount already acknowledged... ,.. £607 1 5 
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~ SQUIRE TREVLYN'S HEIR. 


| yy THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS,” “ MRS. BALLIBURTON'S 
TROUBLES,” ETC. 


TC 
CHAPTER. I. 
| THE SCARLET CRAYAT. 

Tux fine hot summer had faded into autumn, and 
the autumn would soon be. fading into winter. All 
signs of the harvest had disappeared. The farmers had 
gathered the golden grain into their barns; the meads 
looked bare, and the partridges hid themselves in the 
stubble left by. the reapers. 

Perched on the top of a stile, which separated one 
field from another, was a boy of some fifteen years. 
Several books, a.strap passed round to keep them 
together, were flung over his shoulder, and he sat 
throwing some stones into a pond close by, softly whist- 
ling as he did so, The stones came out of his pocket. 
Whether stored there for the purpose to which they 
were now being put, was best known to, himself,. He 
was a slender, well-made boy, with finely-shaped features, 
a clear complexion, and eyes dark and earnest. A 
refined face; a good face—and you have, not. to learn 
that the face is the outward index.of the mind within 
—an index that never fails, for those, gifted with the 
power to read the human countenanze. 

Before him, as he sat on. the stile, at a. short distance, 
lay the village of Barbrook. ..A couple of miles beyond 
the village was the large town of Barmester: But you 
could get to the town, if you pleased, without taking the 
village en route, As to, the village itself, there were 
several ways of reaching it. There was the path through 
the fields, right in front of the stile where that: echool- 
boy was sitting; there was the green and shady lane 
(knee-deep in mud sometiines); and there were. two 
high roads. To look at the signs of vegetation around 
(not that the vegetation was of the richest kind), you 
would not suspect that the barren and bleak lands of 
coal fields lay sonear. But four or five miles away in the 
opposite direction—that. is, behind the boy and the stile 
—the coal pits flourished, _ Farm-houses were scattered 
within view, had the young gentleman on the stile 
chosen to look at them; a few gentlemen’s houses, and 
many cottages and. hovels, To his left hand, glancing 
over the field and.across the upper road—the road which 
did not lead to Barbrook, .but to Barmester—on a slight 
eminence, rose the fine but, old-fashioned mansion called 
Trevlyn Hold. Bearing.rather to the right at. the back 
of him was the less pretentious, but comfortable dwelling, 
called Trevlyn Farm, ...Trevlym Hold, formerly the pro- 
perty and residence of Squire Trevlyn, had passed, with 
that gentleman’s death, into the hands of Mr. Chatta- 
way, who now. lived. in it; -his wife haying been the 
squire’s second daughter. ‘Trevlyn Farm was tevanted 
by Mr. Ryle; and he now sitting.on the stile. was. Mr, 
Ryle’s eldest son, 

There came, seuffling along the field-path from the 
village, a wan-looking, under-sized: girl, as fast as -her 
dilapidated shoes permitted her, The one shoe was tied 
on with a piece of rag; the other, being tied on with 
nothing, came. off perpetually, thereby impeding her 
progress. She had nearly gained the pond, when'a boy 
considerably taller and stronger than the, one on the 
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stile came flying down the field from the left, and 
planted himself in her way. 

“Now then, you little toad! Do you want another 
buffetting ?” 

“Oh, please, sir, don’t stop me !” she eried, beginning 
to sob unnecessarily loud. “Father's a dying, and 
mother said I was to run and tell them at the farm. 
Please let me go by.” 

“Did I not order you yesterday to keep out of these 
fields P” asked the tall boy. *'There’s the lane and there 
are the roads open to you; how dare you come here? 
I promised you I’d shake the inside out of you if I caught 
you here agai, and now F’ll do it.” 

“T say,” called out.at this juncture the lad on the 
stile, “you keep your hands off her.” 

The child’s assailant turned sharply round at the 
sound, He had not seen that anybody was there. For 
one moment he relaxed his hold of the girl, but the 
next appeared: to think better of it, and began to shake | 
her. She turned her face, quite a sight with its tears | 
and its dirt, towards the stile. 

“Oh, Master George, make him let me go! I’m a 
hasting on to your house, Master George. ‘Father, he’s 
lying all white upon the bed ; and mother said I was to 
come off and tell the missus.” 

George leaped off the stile, and advanced. 
her go, Cris Chattaway!” 

Cris. Chattaway turned his anger upon George. 
“Mind your own business, you beggar! It is no con- 
cern of yours.” 

“Tt is, if I choose to make it mine. Let her go, I 
say. Don’t bé a coward.” 

“ What’s that you call me?” asked Cris Chattaway. 
* A coward? Take that.” 

He had picked up a hard clod of earth, and dashed it 
in George Ryle’s face. The boy was not one to stand a 
gratuitous blow, and Mr. Christopher, before he knew 
what was coming, found himself on the ground. The 
girl, released, flew to the stile, and scrambled over it 
head foremost. George stood his ground, waiting for 
Cris to get up; he was less tall and strong, but he 
would not run away. 

Christopher Chattaway slowly gathered himself up. 
He was a coward; and fighting, when it came to close 
quarters, was not to his mind. Stone-throwing, or water- 
squirting, or pea-shooting—any safe annoyance that 
might be carried on at a distance—he was an adept in ; 
but hand-to-hand fighting—Cris did not relish that. 

See if you don’t suffer for this, George Ryle!” 

George laughed good-humouredly, and sat down on 
the stile as before. Cris was dusting the earth off his 
clothes. 

* You have called me a coward, and you have knocked 
medown. I'll putit in my memorandum book, George 
Ryle.” 

“ Put it,” equably returned George. “I never knew 
any du¢ cowards set upon girls.” 

“Tl set upon her worse, if I catch her using this path. 
There’s not a more impudent little wretun than that in 
all the parish. Let her try 1t on again, that’s all.” 

“ She has a right to. use this path. As mvon as [ have.” 

“Not if I chooge to say she sha’n’t use 1t, You won’t 
have the right lang.” 


“You let 
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me?” 
the fields,” 


—and the sound grated on Cris Chattaway’s ear. 
« Phe squire says so,” he roared. “Are ydu. deaf?” 
* Ah,” said George. 


it... My father says he as not the power.” 


the squire says he shall doa thing, he means it.” 
answer of George. . “ Don’t, boast, Oris” 


the field. He turned to address George. 


before. 
“ Just so,” shrieked out George. 
wear petticoats.” 


George kept his seat and his equanimity. 
“ What has he been doing now, George ?” 


and light silky hair, 
“ Where did you spring from, Rupert ?” 


George ?” 


impunity; as he does you.” 


same, 


possessed a kind home, loving 
not have become ? 

“ George, I wish my papa had lived !” 

“The whole parish has need to wish that, as well as 
You, Ru, I wish you stood in his shoést ‘That’s what 

wish.” 


“Instead of Uncle Chattaway. O18 Oanharm says I 
ought to stand in them. 


some time, because justice is early sure toopme upper- 
most, in the end,” 

“ Look here, Rupert !”” gravely revarndd George Ryle. 
“ Don’t you go listening to old Camhain. Me talks neii- 
sense, and it will do neither ef you goods ‘If Chattawdy 





heard but a tithe of what he sometinivs. miys, he'd turn 








ne, eee 


“ Oh, indeed !” said George, “ Who isto take it from 
“The squire says he shall/shut up this way through 


“ Who says it?” asked George; with marked emphasis 


“But Mr. Chattaway can’t do 


“ Your father |” eontemptuously rejoined Oris Ohat- 
taway. “He would like his leave asked, perhaps: When 


“ At any rate, it isnot done yet,” was the significant 
Cris had been making off, and was some distance up 


“ You know, you beggar, that if Idon’t go in ahd polish 
you off, it’s because I don’t condescend to tarnish my 
hands, When I fight L like te fight with gentlepeople.’” 
And with that he tured tail, and decaniped quieter than 


“ Especially if they 


A sly shower of earth came back in answer: But it 
happened, every bit of it, to steer clear of him, and 


George turned his head; the question eame from seme 
one close behind him, ‘There stood # lovely boy of some 
twelve years old, with beautiful features, dark blué eyes, 


“T came down by the hedge. You did not hear me. 
You were calling after Chris, Has he beéh beating you, 


“ Beating me !” returned George; throwing back his 
handsome face, with a laugh. “I don’t think he would 
like to try that on, Rupert. He could not beat me with 


Rupert—his name was Rupert ‘freviyn—taid ‘his: 
cheek down on the top rail df the stile, and fixed his 
eyes on the clear blue of the evening sky—for the sum 
was drawing towards its setting. He was a seisitive, 
romantic, strange sort of bey; gentle and loving by' 
nature, but given: to violent fits of passion. ‘People said 
he inherited the latter from his grandfather, the sqiiie. ‘ 
Others of the squire’s descendants had inberited the 
Under happier auspices, Rupért miglit have 
learnt te subdue these bursts of passion. Had lie 
friends, what might lie 


He says lie thinks I shail, | 


him from the: ledge, peek and. crop, in spite of Miss 
Diana. What és cai’t be helped, you know, Rupert,” 

“ But Cris has no right to inherib Trevlyn over me,” 

“He has the right of law, I suppose,” answered 
George; “at least, ho will have it. Make the best of 
it, Ru. There aré lots of things that I have to make 
the best of. I got a caning yestérday for atiother buf, 
and I had to mak6 the best of it.” 

© Rupert still looked tip at the sky. “If it weren't 
for Aunt Edith, I'd run away,” qtioth he. 

“You little stapid ! Where would yet run to ?” 

“Anywhere. Uncle Chattaway gavé mé no dinntr 
to-day.” 

“Why iot ? ” 

“ Because Otis carried a tale to hin, But it wi 
false, Geobé.” 

“Did you tell Chattaway it was false?” 

“Yes, But Where's the use? He always believes 
Cris before the.” 

* Have you had 6 diver?” 

Repert Hook his Had. “IT snatched a bit of bread 
off the tray as they were carrying it through the hall, 
and a piece of fat ‘that Cris left on his plite, and 
wouldn't eat, 'That’s ail I had.” 

“Then I'd advise you te make double quick haste 
home to your tea,” said George, jumping over the stile, 
“As T am going to do to mine.” 

He, Georgé, ran swiftly across the back fields towards 
his home, WDookitig back When he was well on his way, 
he saw the lad, Rupert, still leaning on the stile with 
his face turned upward. “T wish we lad a plentiful 
home,” thoaght George to himsélf, in his genérosity. 
“J would ask them to let Rupert come to it.” 

Meanwhile the little tatterdemialion of a girl had 
scuffed along to Trevlyn Parnia very moderate-sized 
house, with a rustié porch covered with jessamine, ani a 
large garden, mote useful than ornamental, inter- 
vening between it and the high road. The garden 
path, leading to the porch, was straight and narrow; 
on éither side rose alternately vabbage-rose trees anil 
hollyhocks.’ ‘Gooseberries, currants, strawberries, rasp- 
berries; apple, plum, and other plain fruit trees, grew 
amidst vegetables of various sorts. A productive garden, 
if not am elepant one. At the side of the house was 
the fold-yard palings and a five-barred gate, dividing it 
from the pablic road, atid at the back of the house were 
sitmated the barns and other out-door btildings. 

From thé porch the entrance was direct into a room, 
as is often the case in farm-honses, It was sometiines 
called “the best kitchen,” sometimes “Nora’s room.” 
Nota generally ‘sat in it; George and his brother did 
their lessons in it ; the real kitéhen being at the back. 
A parlour opening from this room on ‘the right, whose 
window looked inte the fold-yard, was the general 
sitting-room Of the faniily. The best sitting-room, a 
really handsome apartment, was on the other side of 
the house, As the girl souffléd tp to ‘the porch, an 
active; black-eyed, talkative little woman, of five or six- 
i anid-thirty, saw her approach from thé window of the 
4 best ‘kitchen. It was Nora. What with the child’s 
ragged: frock and tippet, her broken straw bonnet, her 
slipshod shots, atid her face smeared with dirt and tears, 
she looked wretched enough. ‘The gitl’s father, Jim 
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Sanders, was the carter'to Mr. Ryle. He had been at 
home ill the last day or two, or, as the phrase ran in the 
farm, was “ off his work.” 

«Tf ever I saw such an object!” was Nora’s exclama- 
tion, “ How can, her mother, keep her in that state ? 
Just look at that Letty Sanders, Mrs, Ryle!” 

Sorting large -buuches of sweet herbs on a table at 
the back of the room, was.@ tall; upright. woman, Her 
dress was plain, but her manuer and bearing bespoke 
the lady. . Those familiar with, the district would have 


face, a likeness to’ the wellsformed, powerful features of 
the late Squire Lrewlya,.. Sie was that gentleman’s 
eldest daughter} and had given mortal unibrage to her 
family whea she quitted Trevlyn Hold to. become. the 
second wife of plain Farmer Ryle. George Ryle was not 
her son. She had but two, children: Treviyn, a boy two 
years younger than @eorge; ond a little girl of eight, 
named Caroline, 

Mrs. Ryle turned round, and glanced. at the garden 
path and at Letty Sanders. “She isan object! . See 
what she wants; Nora,” 

Nora, who had no patience with idleness and-its signs, 
opened the door with a fling, The girl halted a few 
paces off the porch, end dropped a eurtsey. : 

“Please, father be dreadful bad,” began she. “He 
be lying on the bed and he don’t stir, and he have got 
nothing but white in his face; and, please, mother said 
Iwas to come. and tell the ntissig; and ask her fora 
spoonful o’ brandy,’ 

“And how: dare your mother send you up to the 
missis in this trim?” was! Nora’s reply. “How many 
crows did you frighten, voming along ? ” 

“ Please,” whimpered the child; “she haven’t lad 
time to tidy me to-day, father’s been so bad, and t’other 
frock was tored’in the washin’.” 

“ Of course,” assented Nora. “ Everything is ‘ tored’ 
that she has to do with, and’ never gets mended. If 
ever there was a poor, moithering, thriftless thing, it’s 
that mother of yeurs.. She has gat no needles and no 
thread, I suppose, and neither seap nor water ?” 

Mrs. Ryle came’ forward to imtesrupt the colloquy, 
“What is the matter with your father, Letty? Is he 
worse ? ”” 

Letty dropped another curtsey. _“ Please; ’m, it’s his 
inside as have been bad again, but mother’s afeared he’s 
dying. He has fell back upon the bed, and he don’t 
stir nor bresthe. She says, will you pleas send him 
spoonful o’ ‘brandy 2” 

“ Have you brought anything to put it in ?” inquired 
Mrs. Ryle, 

“No, *m.? 

“It’s not likely,” chimed in Nora. “Meg Sanders 
Wouldu’t think! to send! so much ds a dracked teacup. 
Shall I put a'drop ima bottlé, and give it to her?” con- 
tinued Nora, turning to Mrs. Ryle. 

“No,” replied Mis. Ryle: ° “I miust know what's the 
matter with him before J send brandy. Yon ge back to 
your mother, Letty. Pell her’ I shalk be going past her 
Cottage presently, arid will call in.” 
on child turned and scufited off. Mis. Ryle resumed 

ra— 

“Should it. be another attack of inward inflammation, 
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brandy would. be the worst thing he could take. He 
drinks teo much, does Jim Sanders.” 

“ His inside’s like.a yawning barrel—always. waiting 
to be-filled,” remarked Nora.  He’d drink the.sea. dry 
if twas running with beer. What with his drinking, 
and her untidiness, small wonder that the children are 
in rags. I am surprised the master keeps him on!” 

“ He only drinks by fits and starts, Nora. His health 
will not let.him do more.” 

“No, it won’t,” acquiesced. Nora...“ And I misdoubt 


recognised im her handsome, but somewhat masculine ; me but this bout.may be,.the ending of him, That hole 


was not dug for nothing.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs,.Byle. 
you, Nora; and get him ready,” 

* Treye,” a young gentleman given to have his owa 
way, and to be kept very much at home from school on 
account, of * delicate health,” a malady more imaginary 
than real, was found somewhere about the farm, and put 
inte visiting condition. .Heand his mether were invited 
to take.tea at Barbrook, Im point of fact, the invitation 
had been for Mrs, Ryle only ;: but she could not bear to 
stir anywhere without her darling boy Tzevlyp. 

They had barely departed. when George entered, 
Norahad then got the tea on the table, and was stand- 
ing cutting slices of bread-and-butter, 

“ Where are they all? ” asked George, depositing his 
boeks npom s small sideboard at the baek, 

“Your mamma and Treve are off to tea at Mra, 
Apperley’s,” replied Nora. “And the master, he rode 
over to Barmester this afternoon, and he is not back 
yet. Sit down, George, Would you like a taste of 
pumpkin pie?” 

“Dry me,” responded George. ‘Is there any?” 

“T saved it you from dimmer,” said Nora, bringing 
forth a plate of pie: from a closet, “It is not over 
mueh, Preve; his stomach is a8 eraving for pies as Jim 
Sanders’a'is for heer; aud Mrs. Ryle, she'd give him all 
he wanted, if it cleared the dish. He——. Is that 
somebody calling?” she broke off, running to the 
window, .Geerge, it’s Mr. Chattaway! Go and see 
what he wants.” 

A gentleman en horseback had reined in close to the 
gate: a spare man, rather above the middle height, 
with a pale, leaden sort ef complexion, suiall, cold, light 
eyes; and “mesan-ldoking features. George ran down 
the garden path. 

* ¥s your father at home, George ?” 

“No. He is gone to Barmester.” 

A scowl passed: over Mr. Chattaway’s brow, © That’s 
the third time I have beem here this week; and cannot 
get tosee him, ell your father, George, that I have 
had another letter from Butt, and that Pil trouble him 
to attend to it. ‘Tell him I will not be pestered with 
this business: any longer, atid if your father does not 
pay the money right off, Il! make him pay it.” 

Somethitig nob aalike an ice-shaft shot through 
George Ryle’y heart. He knew there was trouble 
between his house and Mr. Chattaway}; that his father 
was, in pecuniary matters, at Mr. Chattaway’s mercy. 
Was this move, this message, the result of his recent 
encounter with Cris Chattaway? A hot flush dyed his 
face, and he wished—for his father’s sake—that he had 
let Mr. Cris alone. For his father’s sake he was now 


“Find Treve, will 
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ready to eat humble pie to Mr. Chattaway, though 
there never lived a boy less inclined to eat humble_ pie 
in a general way than was George Ryle. He went 
close up to the horse, and raised his honest eyes fear- 
lessly. 

“Has Christopher been complaining to you, Mr. 
Chattaway ? ” 

“No. What has he to complain of?” 

“Not much,” answered George, his fears subsiding. 
“ Only I know he does carry tales.” 

“Were there no tales to carry he could not carry 
them,” coldly remarked Mr. Chattaway. “I have not 
seen Christopher since dinner-time. It seems to me 
that you are always trying to suspect him of some- 
thing. Take care that you deliver my message cor- 
rectly, sir.” 

Mr. Chattaway rode away, and George returned to 
his pumpkin pie. He had scarcely eaten it—with re- 
markable relish, for his cold dinner which he took to 
school daily with him was little more than a lunch— 
when Mr. Ryle entered. He came in by the back door, 
having been round to the stables to leave his horse: 
He was a tall, fine man, with light curling hair, mild 
blue eyes, and a fair countenance pleasant to look at in 
its honest simplicity. George delivered the message 
left by Mr. Chattaway. 

“He left me that message, did he ?” cried Mr. Ryle, 
who, if he could be angered by one thing, it was on this 
very subject—Chatiaway’s claims against him. “He 
might have kept it in until he suw me himself.” 

** He bade me tell it you, papa.” 

“Yes; it is no matter to Chattaway how he browbeats 
me and exposes my affairs. It is what he has been at 
for years. Is he gone home ?” 

“T think so,” replied George. ‘He rode that way.” 

“Tl stand it no longer, and I’ll tell him so to his 
face,” continued Mr. Ryle. “Let him do his best and 
his worst.” 

Snatching up his hat, Mr. Ryle strode out of the 
house, disdaining Nora’s invitation to tea, and leaving on 
the table his neck shawl, a large square of soft scarlet 
merino, which he had worn to Barmester. Recently 
suffering from sore throat, Mrs, Ryle had induced him to 
put it on when he rode out that afternoon. 

“Look there!” cried Nora. “ He has left his scarlet 
cravat.” 

Snatching up the neckerchief, she ran after Mr. Ryle, 
catching him when he was half-way down the path. He 
took it from her with a hasty movement, more, as it 
seemed, to be rid of the importunity than as though he 
wanted it for use, and went along swinging it in his 
hand, but did not attempt to put it on. 

“ It is just like the master,” grumbled Nora to George. 
“He has had that warm woollen thing on for hours, and 
now goes off without it! He'll get his throat bad again, 
There's some men would go about naked, for all the care 
they take of their health, if it wasn’t for the fear that 
folks might stare at them. ” 

“I am afraid,” said George, “ papa’s gone to have it 
out with Chattaway.” 

“Serve Chattaway right if he is,” returned Nora. 
“Tt is what the master has threatened this many. a 
day.” 








CHAPTER TI. 
THE HOLE IN THE GARDEN PATH. 
Later, when George was working assiduously at his 
lessons and Nora was sewing, both by the help of the 
same candle—for an array of candles all alight at once 
was not more common than other luxuries in Mr. Ryle’s 
house—footsteps were heard approaching the porch, and | 
a modest knock came to the door. 

** Come in,” called out Nora. 

A very thin woman, in a washed-out cotton gown, 
with a thin face to match, and inflamed eyes, came in, 
curtseying. It was an honest face,a meek face; although 
it looked as if it got a meal about once a week. 

“Evening, Miss Dickson; evening, Master George. 
I have stepped round to ask the missis whether I 
shall be wanted on Tuesday.” 

The missis is out,” said Nora. She has been taik- 
ing of putting off the wash to the week after, but! 
don’t know that she will. If you sit down a bit, Ann 
Canham, maybe she'll be in.” 

Ann Canham seated herself respectfully on the edge 
of a remote chair. “It’s not often one finds the missis 
out,” she remarked. 

** No, it’s not,” said Nora, “ For one thing, she went 
to see Jim Sanders. He has got one of his bad attacks 
again.” 

“He has dreadful bouts, poor fellow!” observed Ann 
Canham. 

“But six times out of the seven he brings them on 
through his own fault,” tartly returned Nora. “ Many 
and many a time I have told him he’d do for himself, and 
now I think he has! This bout, it strikes me, is his 
last.” 

“Ts he so ill as that?” exclaimed Ann Canham. And 
George looked up from his exercise book with surprise. 
“T don’t know that he is,” said Nora ; “ but-——” 

With the word “but,” Nora broke suddenly off. She 
dropped her work, leaned her arms upon the table, aud 
bent her head towards Ann Canham in the distance. 

“We have had a strange thing happen here, Ann 
Canham,” she continued, her voice falling to a mysterious 
whisper; “and if it’s not a warning of death, never you 
believe me again. This morning——. George,did you 
hear the dog in the night ?” she egen broke the thread 
of her discourse to ask. 

“No,” answered George. 

“Boys sleep sound,” she remarked to Ann Canham. | 
“You might drive a coach and six through their room, 
and not wake them. His chamber’s back; too. Last 
night the dog got round to the front of the house,” she 
continued, “and there he was, all night long, sighing and 
moaning like a human creature. You couldn’t call ita 
howl; it had too much pain in its sound. He was at it 
all night long ; I couldn’t sleep for it.. The missis says 
she couldn’t sleep for it. Molly heard it at times, but 
dropped off to sleep again; those hard-worked servants 
are heavy for sleep. “Well, this morning I was up first, 
the master next, Molly next; but the master, he went 
out by the back way, and saw nothing: By-and-bye, 
before the missis, and George, and Treve were down, I 
spied something out of this window on the garden- 
as if somebody had been digging, and I went out. Ann 
Canliam, it was for all the world like a grave !—a great 
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hole, with the earth of the path thrown up on either side 
of it, That dog had done it in the night!” 

Ann Canham, possibly feeling herself inconveniently 
aloof from the company. when graves became the topic 
of conversation, drew her chair nearer the table. George 
sat, his pen arrested; his large eyes, wide open, were 
turned on Nora—not with a gaze of fear, however—more 
one of merriment, 

“A great big hole, about twice the length of our 
rolling-pin, and wide in proportion, all hollowed and 
scratched out,” went on Nora. “I called the cow-boy, 
and asked him: what. it looked like, .‘ A grave,’ says he, 
without a minute’s hesitation, Molly eame out, and 
they two filled it in again, and trod the path down. The 
marks of it have been plain enough to be seen all day. 
he master has been talking a long while of having that 
path gravelled, but it has not been done.” 

“ And the hole was scratted out by the dog?” pro- 
ceeded Ann Canham, unable to overget the wonder. 

“Tt was scratted out by the dog,” emphatically 
answered Nora, using the same phraseology in her ear- 
nestness. “And everybody knows what it’s.a sign of— 
that there’s death coming to the house or to somebody 
belonging to the house, Whether it’s your own dog 
that scratches it, or whether it’s somebody else’s dog 
comes and scratches it, no matter; when a hole is made 
in that manner, it’s a sure and certain sign that a réa] 
grave is about to be dug. It may not happen once in 


fifty years—no, not in a hundred; but when it. does | 


come, it’s a warning not to be neglected.” 

“It’s odd how the dogs can know!” remarked Ann 
Canham, meekly, 

“Those dumb animals have an instinct within them 
that we can’t understand,” said Nora. “ We have had 
that dog ever so many years, and he never did such a 
thing before, Rely upon it that it’s Jim Sanders’s 
warning. How you stare, George !” 

“Well I may stare, to hear you,” was George’s answer. 
“How can you believe in such rubbish, Nora?” 

“Just hark at him!” exclaimed Nora to Ann Canham. 
“Boys are half heathens, I’d not laugh in that irre- 
verent way, if I were you, George, because Jim Sanders’s 
time is come.” 





belief and irreverence in general, but George was too 
busy with his books to take much notice of it. 

The evening went on. Mrs. Ryle and Trevlyn re- 
turned, a diminutive boy the latter, with dark curls. 
Nora asked after Jim Sanders. 

“ Jim Sanders is considerably better;” said Mrs. Ryle. 
“ He is all right again now, and will be at work again in 
a day or two. It must have been a sort of fainting fit 
he had this afternoon, and his wife got frightened. I 
told him to rest to-morrow, and come up the next day if 
he felt strong enough.” 

George turned to Nora, his eyes dancing. ‘“ What of 
the hole now ?” he asked. 

“Wait and see,” snapped Nora. “And if you are 
impertinent, George, I'll never save you pie or pudding 
again.” 

Mrs. Ryle had gone into the contiguous sitting-room, 
but came back speedily when she found it in darkness 
and untenanted. ‘“Where’s the master?” she ex- 
claimed. “Surely he is home from Barmester ! ” 

‘Papa has been home ages ago,” said George. “ He’s 
gone up to the Hold.” 

“Up to the Hold!” repeated Mrs. Ryle in great sur- 
prise, for there was something like deadly feud between 
Trevlyn Hold and Treviyn Farm. “ What can have 
taken him there ?” 

George explained; telling of Mr. Chattaway’s mes- 
sage, and the subsequent proceedings upon it. Nora 
added her word, that “as sure as fate, he was having it 
out with Chattaway.” Nothing else would keep him at 
Treviyn Hold. 

But Mrs, Ryle knew that her husband, meek- 
spirited, easy-natured, was not one to “have it out” with 
anybody, even with his enemy Chattaway. He might 
say a few words, but it was all he would say, and the 


| interview would be sure to end almost as soon as begun. 


She took off her things, and Molly carried the supper- 
tray into the parlour. 

But still there was no Mr. Ryle. Ten o’clock struck, 
and Mrs. Ryle grew, not exactly uneasy, but curious, 
as to what could have become of him. What could he 
be stopping for at the Hold ? 

“Tt wouldn’t surprise me to hear that his throat has 


“I am not laughing at that,” said George; “I am | been took’so bad he can’t come back,” put in Nora. 
laughing at you. ‘Look here, Nora: your argument | “Closing up, or something. He unwound his scarlet 


won't hold water. If the dog had meant to give notice 
that he was digging a hole for Jim Sanders, he would 


ciavat from his neck, and went away swinging it in his 
hand, instead of giving his neck the benefit of it. 


have dug it before his door, would’nt he, not before | ‘There’s John. Pinder waiting all this while in the 


ours? There’s no reason in it,” 

“Go on! goon!” cried Nora, sarcastically. “It’s no 
profit to argue with disbelieving boys. They'd stand it 
out to your face that the sun never shone. Jim 
Sanders is one of this household,” she triumphantly 
wound up; “though I’m afraid he won’t. be one of it 
long.” 

Ann Canham rose from her chair, aud meekly put it 
back to its place with much humility. Indeed, humility 
_ of manner and temperament was her chief characteristic, 

“T'll come round in the morning, and know about the 
| wash, if you please, ma’am,” she said to Nora. “ Father, 
he'll be wanting his supper, and will wonder where ’'m 
a-staying.” 





kitchen.” 

“Have you finished your lessons, George?” asked 
Mrs. Ryle, perceiving that he was putting his books 
away. 

“« Every one,” answered George. 

“hen you shall go up to the Hold, and walk home 
with your papa. I cannot think what he can be staying 
for.” 

“ Perhaps he has gone somewhere else ?” said George. 

* No,” said Mrs. Ryle, “He would neither go any- 
where else, nor, I think, stop ab Chattaway’s, ‘This 
is Tuesday evening.” 


An argument all conclusive. Tuesday evening was 


} invariably devoted by Mr, Ryle to his farm accounts, 


She departed. Nora gave George a lecture upon dis- and he never suffered anything to interfere with that 
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evening’s work. George threw his cap.on. his head, and 
started on his errand, 

It was’a starlight night, cold and clear, and George 
went along whistling. A quarter of an hour's walk 
along the turnpike road brought, him to Treviyn Hold. 
The road rose gently the whole of the way, for the land 
was higher at Trevlyn Hold than at Trevlyn Farm, A 
white gate, by the side of a lodge, admitted to the 
shrubbery or ayenue—a dark walk, wide enough for 
two carriages to pass abreast, with the elm trees nearly 
meeting over head. The shrubbery, was: winding, and 
terminated in a lawn, which stretched before the win- 
dows of the house: an old-fashioned, .commodious, 
stone-built house, with. gables to. the roof, and 4. hand- 
some flight of steps before the entrance hall, George 
ascended the steps and rang the bell. 

“Is papa ready to come home?” he asked, not very 
ceremoniously, of the servant who answered it. 

“Phe man paused, as though he scarcely understood. 
“ Mr. Byle is not here, sir,” was the answer. 

* How long has he been gone?” resumed George. 

“ He has not been here at all, sir, that I know of. I 
don’t think hs has.” 

“ Fast ask, wilkyou?” said George. ‘ He came here 
to see Mr. Chattaway. . It was about five o’¢lock.” 

The man went away and came back. Mr. Ryle has 
not been here, sir. I thought he had noi.” 

George wondered. Could he be out somewhere with 
Chattaway ? “Is Mr. Chattaway at home?” he in- 
quired, 

“ Master is in bed,” said the servant. “He came 
home home about five, or thereabouts, not feeling well, 
and he went to bed as soon as tea was over.” 

George turned away. Where could his father have 
gone to, if not to Mr. Chattaway’s? Where was he to 
look for him? As he passed the lodge, Ann Canham 
was locking the gate, It wasa whim of Mr. Chatiaway’s 
that the large gate should be locked at night; but not 
until after ten. _ Foot passengers could go im by the 
small gate at its side. 

“ Have you seen my father anywhere, since you left 
our house this evening ?” he asked. 

“No, I have not, Master George.” 

“T can’t think where he can be, 


I thought he was 
at Chattaway’s, but they say he has not been there.” 


“At Chattaway’s! 
Master George ?” 

“ He started to go there this afternoon, It’s very odd 
where he can have gone! Good night, Ann Canham.” 

“ Master George,” she interrupted, “do you happen 
to have heard how it’s going with Jim Sanders ?” 

“ Oh, he is better,” said George. 

“ Better !” slowly repeated Ann Oanham. © Well, I 
hope he is,” she added, in a tone of much doubt, But, 
Master George, I didn’t hike what Nora told us. I can’t 
bear them tokens from dumb animals, I never knew 
em fail.” 

“ Jim Sanders is all right, I tell you, Ann Canham,” 
said heathen George, Mamma has been there, and 
he is coming to his work the day after to-morrow, 
Good night.” 

* Good night, sir,’ answered Ann Oanham, im her 
usual humble fashion, as she retreated within the lodge. 


He'd not go there, would he, 


And George went through the gate, and stood thers jy 
hesitation, looking up and down. Butit was apparently 
of no use to proceed farther up the road in the yp. | 
certainty; and he turned back towards home, Wondering | 
much. 
What had become of Mr. Ryle ? 
(Zo be continued.) 








Che Deligions World, 


Tue Rev. Dr. Staley, who went out some time back a 
@ missionary bishop to Hawaii, has already begun to | 
preach in the native language. On the first occasion | 
his utterance was necessarily imperfect, but he seemed to 
be quite intelligible te a crowded and delighted audient, 

At a time when rationalists and seeptics are rejoicing 
in the appearance of such works as that of Bishop 
Colenso,. the statement contained im the following 
extract from 4 daily paper will be read with more than 
ordinary interest. “The Rev. J. Macnaught, late of 
St. Chrysostom’s: @hurch, Hverton; has completely 
changed the views which led him to make the sacrifice 
of resigning a good living. In the preface to a work 
just published, the reverend gentleman frankly acknov- 
ledges that the scepticism which induced him to 
abandon the ministry. was.a mistake, and pleads forgive. 
ness from those whom: he may have misled by his teach- 
ing. He narrates the incidents which led him to retrace 
his steps, and embrace strictly evangelical views, and in 
doing so expresses a desixe to resume his labours in the 
Church.” 

The sermon at the seeond of the special services in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was preached by the Very Rev. Dr. 
Alford, Dean of Canterbury. His text was 2 Tim. iii, 
16. “From a child thon hast known the Holy Scrip. 
tures.” The preacher urged the importance of a perfect 
knowledge of the New ‘Restament in its original lan- 
guage by every minister of the Gospel. In allusion to 
the supposed diflieulties of Scripture which have been 
made so much of lately, he advised an earnest, prayerful 
and reverent study of tha sacred volume, before which 
all difficulties would vanish, and render the humblest 
student a match for the shallow objectors of the present 
day, who were generally ignorant of the subjects they 
criticised. . The book of: Dir. Colenso was referred toin 
strong terms, A high compliment was also paid tothe | 
knowledge of Scripture possessed by many of the 
children who had been taught: im public sehools, The 
sermon was listened to, with deep attention throughout. 

We learn, with regret, that some of our great re 
ligious- societies are suffering from straitened resources. | 
The diminution in their receipts is no doubt traceable | 
to the extraordinary demands which have for some time — 
past been made upon public benevolence by the pre- 
| vailing distress in the cotton districts; The Committee 
of the London: City Mission are under much fear that 
they shall be compelled to reduce the number of their 
agents, The Ragged School Union is also in a cistressed 
condition.. During the last six: months of 1862, the ex- 
péenditure exceeded the income by no less. than £1,644. 

An interesting meeting, in connection witli the Baling 
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the Bishop of London in the chair. His lordship has 
been long anxious to enlist the services of the laitiy, in 
co-operating with the clergy, in carrying out parochial 
work, From the report and statements made by the 
speakers, it appears that the association is in excellent 
working order, and a means of extensive benefit. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury has accepted 
{he presidency of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. The primate occupied the chair for the first 
time on an occasion when a notice of motion was pro- 
posed that Bishop Colenso’s name should be removed 
from the list of vice-presidents, The notice was not 
received ; but it will probably be brought forward again, 
and we understand that the subject of Dr. Colenso’s 
book will be considered by the bishops at their ordinary 
meeting in February. 

In connection with a report of a new treaty made 
between the government of Burmah and our own 
country, a fact is incidentally mentioned which is of 
much interest, It appears that of three young men 
who had been sent abroad to receive their education, 
one became a Christian, and was baptised. On his return 
it was quite expected that he would become the victim 
of intolerance, and a martyr for his faith; but instead 
of this he has been appointed by the sovereign to a 
position of honour and responsibility. 

The news from Madagascar continue to be of a very 
cheering description. The coronation of the new king 
and queen took place at the close of September last, and 
letters from the Rev. W. Ellis, who, with his brother 
missionaries, received a special invitation to attend, 
abound in interesting details. A large number of native 
Christians, and far more than could gain admission, 
went to the coronation. It was arranged that they 
were to offer prayer at the time the crown was placed 
upon King Radama’s head, The representatives of the 
Romish missions were also admitted, as well as the idol- 
keepers and some of the idol-worshippers. Mr. Bilis 
says:—“ The idols, thirteen in number, were carried 
on tall, slender rods or. poles, about ten feet high. 
In most of them there was little resemblance 
to anything in heaven or in earth; yeb such were 
the objects on which the security and prosperity of 
the realm were formerly supposed to depend, and for 
refusing to worship which, so many of the most intelli- 
gent. and worthy among the people had been put to 
death, while others had been subjected to banishment, 
slavery, tortures, fetters, and imprisonment.” As their 
majesties approached, the Malagasy Christians could be 
heard singing their national anthem, or “God saye the 
king.” Soon after the ceremony terminated, the 
missionaries were admitted among the priests at the 
coronation banquet, and were treated with all honour. 
Gratifying as all such circumstances must be compared 
with the bitter perseeutions of many years, still more 
gratifying are the reports of the fidelity and increase of 


| the Christian communities. Mr. Bilis calls the accounts 
| received from distant provinces not only gratifying, but 


“most marvellous.” He. says he is informed that. there 
are hundreds of believers in a province twohundred miles 
from the capital, and where some of the earlier Christians 
were banished, Applications for the Scriptures come 





from distant places; and deputations of disciples from 
remote regions visit the missionaries. In one place the 
Lord’s Supper was administered to about eight hundred 
communicants. Religious services are held in the king’s 
house; and the king himself is usually present. Of the 
king himself, and of his conduct toward the missionaries 
and native Christians, the reports speaks in terms of the 
highest praise, On one occasion Radama said, “Mr. 
Ellis knows what is in my heart; he knows that I 
desire to know and’ serve God. I pray to God to én- 
lighten my mind, ‘and teach me what is right, and what 
I ought to do.” Among those who have visited 
Antananarivo, the capital, is the bishop of Mauritius, 
and he has borne the noblest testimony to the religious 
character of the Christian natives; The bishop takes 
a lively interest in the work, and no language ean bo 
more decided than: that which he used in a speech at a 
Bible anniyersary at Mauritius, when he deseribed the 
proofs of sterling Christianity which he had witnessed. 
Qn.one. point only can we quote his words, “ My firm 
impression is that itis not of the least use to attempt to 
spread the Roman Catholic religion in Madagascar. 
One of the Roman Catholic priesthood whom I met 
there, observed to me that one might just as well at- 
tempt to cut a rock with a razor as to attempt to make 
Roman Catholics of the Malagasy.” Among the pro- 
jects on foot in connexion with this mission, we observe 
the erection of memorial churches where Christians have 
been martyred ; and the translation of the Prayer Book, 

The “ Banner of the Truth in Ireland ” states that at 
the confirmation recently held by the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin in Donnybrook Church, ninety-two candidates were 
presented from the mission Charch. Sixty-five of these 
were converts from the Church of Rome. Many of the 
converts were adults, some quite advanced in years, and 
alt showed by their devout demeanour and intelligent 
earnestness, that they were able to give @ reason for the 
hope that was in them. 

The eminent missionary to the Jews, the Rev. H. A. 
Stern, has volunteered to penetrate again into Abyssinia, 
if possible, in order to renew his efforts te turn the 
Falashas or Abyssinian Jews, from their superstitions 
to the Gospel of Christ. Fresh visits are also made to 
the. Jews of Algeria and Tunis. The Jews in the Per- 
sian provinees were last year visited from Bagdad; and 
wherever Jews are located in the Holy Land, they are 
now regularly visited by the Jerusalem mission. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Notices says: “In Italy, 
agencies and ‘opportunities are multiplying beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. In Milan and elsewhere, 
the calls'of Divine providence, accompanied as they are 
by the indications of gracious working on the minds of 
many persons, constitute a claim on our attention and 
support, which should be met with a liberal response.” 
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Uncas. One of the last was Zachary ; but he was a 
ereat drunkard. But a senseof the dignity of his 
office came before him, and he resolved he would 
drink no more. Just before the annual clection, he 
was accustomed to go every year to Lebanon, and 
dine with his brother governor, the first governor 
Turnbull. One of the governor's sons heard old 
Zachary’s story, and thought he would try him and 
see if he would adhere to his beverage of cold water. 
At table the young man said to the old chief, 
‘ Zachary, this beer is excellent, will you taste it?” 

The old man dropped his knife, and leaned forward 
with stern intensity of expression ; his large animated 
eyes, sparkling with indignation, were fixed on bim. 
“ John,” he exclaimed, “You do not know what 
you are doing. You are serving the devil. I tell 
you that I am an Indian, I tell you that I am ; and 
that if I should taste your beer, I could not stop 
until I got to ruin, and become again the drunken, 
contemptible wretch your father remembers me to 
have been. John, while you live, never tempt a 
man to break a good resolution.” Let us remember 
the wise adage, ‘‘The best method to avoid falling 
down a precipice is not to approach the edge,” 


DRINKING AT CHRISTMAS TIDE. 

It is a melancholy fact, the evidences of which are 
but too prominently thrust upon us, that rarely does 
any season of rejoicing occur, let the cause be ever so 
sacred or pure in itself, without its solemnity being 
marred, or its festivities polluted, by the malign in- 
fluences of strong drink, The most casual observer 
cannot remain blind to the sights and sounds which 
assail us at every street corner during the Christmas 
and Easter weeks, in localities where drunkenness is 
rife; while the morning papers, for days after, are 
fruitful in incidents that show how sadly the anni- 
versary of “glad tidings” has been corrupted, and 
the merry-making of the day turned to bitterness and 
sorrow on the morrow; guilt and crime too often 
following in its wake. 

We take up our daily newspaper from the break- 
fast table. Here we read of. furious driving, en- 
dangering life and limb, by drunken drivers ; of men 
intoxicated during the discharge of public duties; a 
postman “lying drunk and incapable, on the pavement 
with letters scattered all around him, one of which 
was from the Admiralty "—though, doubtless, no more 
especially important than was each of those missives to 
its writer. Here we find examples repeated of breach 
of trust, recklessness of consequences, extravagance, and 
folly, with crime and death, too often, to swell the list. 

An inquest was held, during the Christmas week, 
by the City coroner, upon the body of Daniel Harte, 
aged sixty-five, who was found dead in the coal- 
cellar of the house where he lived. One of the wit- 
nesses stated that the deceased “ enjoyed himself” 
very much oa Christmas Eve. He sat up all night, 
and there was great “ merry-making.,” 





When found, he lay’ with his head double) 
under him, his body covered with braises, and quite 
dead, the chest and windpipe being compressed ty 
suffocation. A verdict was given in conformity with 
the evidence, which went to show that the unhappy 
wretch, while in a state of intoxication, must have 
approached too near the steps of the cellar, and 
stumbled, head first, to the bottom. : 

A day or two after Christmas-day, a man namel 
Isaac Thompson. returned home after a lengthened 
carouse with his wife in a public-house, Shortly 
after, missing the woman, he bade his little daughter, 
a child of nine years old, to go and seek her mother, 
On the little girl returning, and saying she could not 
find her, the drunken man seized the poker (about 
eighteen inches long, and worn to a sharp point at the 
end) and plunged it into the head of his child, which 
it penetrated to the depth of three inches and a half. 
No hope is entertained of the little sufferer’s recovery, 
‘That which adds to the horror of the case is the fact 
that the man has been previously committed for trial 
on a charge of scorching another of his children to 
death, while under the influence of drink, and was at 
large on bail at the time of perpetrating the latter 
outrage. 

Further on we read of a man who had been out 
“making merry" the greater part of the day, and 
who was opposed by his. wife and mother in lis at- 
tempt to quit the house for a renewal of the debauch 
at the public-house. Irritated by their opposition, 
the infuriated drunkard dashed out his fists ; the blow 
fell upon the temple of his mother, who dropped 
senseless to the ground, and died in a few moments, to 
the horror of her wretched son, whom the shock had 
sobered at least sufficiently to appreciate the terrible | 
deed which he had committed in the brief insanity of 
intoxication. 

At Exeter, within the same holiday season, a young 
rifleman was committed for trial, charged with stab- 
bing and seriously wounding a companion, in 4 
drunken quarrel, Again, we read, at a recent ca- 
lamitous fire in Soho, that the loss of six lives, and | 
the chief devastations of the fire, were in a great | 
measure caused by the drunkenness of the crowd, | 
and the interference of persons, rendered worse than | 
useless by intoxication, seriously impeding the efforts 
of the officials. 

We might quote examples little less terrible re- | 
sulting from the misnamed “jollity” and “merti- | 
ment” of Christmas tide—till our columns would | 
resemble more the list of “casualties” belonging | 
toa battle-field than the peaceful time of home | 
gatherings and joyful hospitality. But enough may be | 
learned, in the matter of fact sources whence we | 
have quoted, to convince us of the painful dominion 
of drunkenness and its results, and to incline our 
hearts at least to wish God-speed to those who labour | 
earnestly and hopefully for its present amelioration 
and final cure. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE POWER AND THE GOODNESS 
OF THE DEITY, 
AS DISPLAYED BY COMPENSATION. 
In a former treatise we proved the existence of 
the Deity from the existence of that aDAPra- 
t10N which pervades the entire works of 
creation. 

We proceed’ to show the power and the 
GooDNESs’ Of the’ Deity by the COMPENSATION 
which universally prevails. “We maintain that 
the power of the Deity is displayed by occasion- 
ally dispensing with all that man deems essential 
to existence, t6 self-defence, or to comfort. 
Goodness, also, is exhibited in causing these 
apparent deprivations to be no discomfort. 
Where some want, exists, compensation is em- 
ployed, and liberally grants the claim ; there- 
fore, the term “compensation,” when applied 
to the works of God, implies no previous defect, 
but simply denotes a change of gifts. It tells 
us that the ability which appears to be needed 
exists under some other form. 

This compensation principle pervades all 
Nature,and is acknowledged both by philosophers 
and divines; and if we survey either the moral 
or the natural world, we perceive the balance of 
comfort is thereby most skilfully poised. There 
is a bright and sunny side in the things around 
us calculated to promote comfort and to produce 
content. This bright and sunny side of dark 
objects is God’s goodness in compensation. 

We assert that in Nature no creatures are 
favourites, but a certain compensation adjusts 
every privation. In the tulip, the absence of 
fragrance is atoned for by the presence of 
beauty ; and the thorn which the rose presents 
is forgiven for the sake of the perfume. Among 
insects, the fly’s feet are very small, but by 
means of the valve which these little feet con+ 
tain, the fly can walk with its head downwards, 
The caterpillar has no hands; no feet, no wings, 
yet he can revel upon the fruits of the tree, and 
can drink his nectar from the tallest. flower. 
The insect tribe have no bones, but the deficiency 
is made up of skin. Among birds, the peacock’s 
voice is not the voice of melody, but his rainbow 
tail is: the perfection of beauty, Thus is defi- 
ciency compensated by redundancy. 

Compensation equally prevails over the face 
of Nature. The sunny soil is pleasant, but it is 
the cold clime that imparts healthful vigour ; 
and if the soil be barren, it is exempt from 
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If we lose our comforts, it is to gain them in 
some other form ; the night, which deprives us 
of the splendour of the sun, and shuts out the 
earth from our view, unfolds to us the gorgeous 
magnificence of myriads of other worlds, 

Men: of science assure us that every acid 
has its sweet—every malady has its remedy. 
Among men, divers who have but little by the 
gifts of Nature, attain an abundance by the 
purchase- price of industry and perseverance : 
a perfect equity adjusts the balance in all parts 
of life. Even amidst our sorrows there is relief, 
arising from the thought that the cares of to-day 
may not be the cares of to-morrow ; and, as 
Cowper expresses it, “When we lay down at 
night, we may safely say to most of our 
troubles, ‘Ye have done your worst, and we 
part to meet no more.’ ” 

We have said that compensation: abounds ; 
let us test this point in various instances. We 
commence with the fishy tribe. 

Dr. Hancock, in’ the Zoological Jowrnal, 
gives an account of a species of fish, called 
by the Indians the Flat - headed  Hassar, 
which dwells in pools that are often dried 
up; but, as a compensating security against 
the uncomfortable state of things of a fish 
out of water, it has the power of marching by 
land in search of other pools less unfortunate 
than its own: These water-seeking fish travel 
by night in large droves. They push them- 
selves forward by the tail, which, from its 
peculiar formation, serves the purpose of a foot, 
by which they can move nearly as fast as a 
man can walk; and, as this overland route can 
scarcely be thought congenial to. their habits, 
it is affirmed by the Indians that these fish 
are furnished with an internal supply of water 
sufficient for their journey; which seems con- 
firmed by the circumstance that their bodies, 
when taken out of the water, even if wiped dry 
with a cloth, become instantly moist again. 

Another fish, called the Percascandens, is 
a great epicure, and very choice in its food. It 
rejects that kind of nourishment which is usual 
for fishes ; and therefore Providence has gifted 
this remarkable fish with a power of climbing 
up trees in search of its food. Its body is lubri- 
cated with slime, which facilitates its progress 
over the bark, and thus enables it to pursue 
the upward tenor of its way. 

The case of the Fishing Frog must not be 
pussed without notice. It is a large fish, six or 
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seven feet in length, and is found in “all the 
Buropean seas. ‘This fish, having no defensive 
arms, nor force in its: linibs, mor eelerity im 
swimming, appears to have no mode of securing 
its food; but that which it lacks in power is 
compensated by cunning. It plunges into the 
mud, or covers itself with sea-weeds, and Jets-no 
part be seen but the mere edge of its fins, which 
it agitates very cleverly in different directions, 
so as to make them appear like worms. The 
unwary fishes, attracted by the prospect of a 
pleasant meal, meditate destruction for the 
worms, and, alas! find destruction for them- 
selves. The unsuspecting fish approach » to 
seize their prey, and are engulfed in his. enor- 
mous threat, and, once there, they become 
prisoners without hope; for the innumerable 
teeth with which his mouth is armed: cuts off 
the chance of escape, and, to use the language 
of classical antiquity, when expressing the death 
of a victim, “the captives’ cease to be.” We 
see by these singular contrivantes how admir- 
ably the goodness of the Creator, by compensa- 
tion, has remedied the seeming defects which 
appear to belong to almost every living crea- 
ture. 


The Outtle Fish is another example of com- 


pensation. This fish has no external shell to 
protect him, but when he is pursued by the sea- 
wolf, or other ravenous fish, he escapes by 
stratagem. He always carries with him a bag, 
filled with something worse than ink for black- 
ness. The moment the enemy approaches un- 
comfortably near, he opens upon the unfortunate 
pursuer the contents of his ink-bag, and renders 
the water so black and gloomy that he cannot 
be seen; and before the water becomes again 
transparent he is far removed from the jaws of 
his opponent. Thus his ink-bag atones for lack 
of weapons, and renders him good suit and 
service in the hour of peril. 

In “Pliny’s Natural History” we find mention 
of a fish endowed with extraordinary powers to 
compénsate for more than ordinary defects.. This 
fish is called the Echoneis- The fins of this 
animal do not permit it to swim with ease and 
velocity, and therefore Providence has granted 
to it a compensation by giving it the power of 
attaching itself to the whale, the dolphin, or 
the shark, ahd even to a vessel in full sail ; and 
thus, though a very poor swimmer, it is enabled 
to traverse over one-half of the watery globe. 
Compensation confers singular modes of self- 





protection, and among these wonderful provisions 
in creatures apparently destitute of all self-de- 
fence, we ought to notice the power of electricity 
which some of the inhabitants.of the deep 
waters possess. 

The power of the Electric Hel is most tremend. 
ous ; we may judge of the force by the spirited 
acoount which Humboldt gives of the manner of 
taking this ereature, which is done by driving a 
large number of wild horses imto the water, 
Frequently several of these horses are killed by 
the discharges of electricity that darts from ihe 
eel; and it is not until its. strength has been 
exhausted by mumerous.shocks given. to. its, 
assailants that this creature ean be taken; and 
he who, in the eagerness of pursuit, should un- 
happily seize the fish too soon, is likely to cherish 
the remembrance for many days. .,The Indians 
surround the basin into which they are driven, 
and attacking them in their exhausted state with 
long harpoons, thus destroy them, 

That God should arm certain fishes in some 
degree with the lightning of the clouds, is one 
of those wonders that man’s wisdom could never 
have devised. The Torpedo, in lieu of the of- 
fensive and defensive weapons which other 
animals possess, is able to stun or slay his foe 
by weapons of war that are invisible and irre- 
sistible, Professor Reaumur, in order to ascertain 
the force of this eleetrie power, placed a torpedo 
and a duck in a vessel filled with sea-water, 
and in three hours the duck was dead. If the 
torpedo is in danger of attack from any vora- 
cious fish, he can disable his assailant by unseen 
blows, more to be dreaded than the teeth of the 
shark himself. The electrie apparatus whieh 
has rendered the torpedo so celebrated consists 
of small tubes, disposed like honeycomb, and 
divided by horizontal partitions into. little cells, 
which are filled with a mucous substance ; and 
thus the anima! is provided with a kind of port 
able galvanic pile, by whieh its benumbing 
influence can be discharged, not only upon the 
person attempting to take the fish, but even 
through the medium of the very instruments or 
weapons employed. The fisherman to. his cost 
discovers that a vod and line intervening will 
not preserve him from assault. The ancients 
held this fish in great terror, and one of the 
early Gresk posts thus describes the mysteriois 
faculty, and its most annoying effects :— 

“he hooked torpédo, with instinctive force, 

Calls all its magic from its secret source ; 
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And thro’ the hook, the line, the taper pole, 
Throws to the offending arm his stern control. 
The palsied fisherman, in dumb surprise, 

Feels thro’ his frame the chilling yapours rise, 
Drops the vain rod,.and seems, in stiffening pain, 
Some frost-fixed wandérér o’ér the icy plain.” 

If we pass from tho fishy race to. the tenants 
of the land) compensation, wise and good, is still 
there, marking the benevolent’ dealings of that 
nighty Being who walks’ upon the’ winds and 
rides upon the storm, who turneth the darkness 
into morning light, and feedeth the tenants of 
the deep, and the cattle upon a thousand hills; 
displaying in all his wondrous works a com- 
pensating power, and an unwearied . paternal 
care. 

Other illustrations we reserve for our next 
treatise. 








ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES. 

Tue chief objection to Paul's writings is not 
from the things hard to be understood. which 
they contain, but from the things easy. to. be 
understood, ‘the doctrines so plainly taught by 
him, that “by grace we are saved ;” that “the 
wages of sin is death,” but eternal life is the 
gift of God through Jésus Christ ; that our most 
perfect righteousness can neyer entitle us to 
claim reward at the hands of God, nor our own 
unaided — strength. enable us to practise that 
righteousness, but that the meritorious sacrifice 
of Christ is the only foundation of a’Christian’s 
hope, and the aid of his Spirit the only support 
of the Christiah’s virtue. These are doctrines 
humbling to the pride of the human heart, and 
unacceptable to the natural man, and therefore 
they are rejected by many _as leading to immoral 
life, and as favouring the notion that we may 
“continte in sin that grace may abound ;” though 
the moral precepts of this very Apostle in every 
age, and hjs enforcement of a conformity to 
them as indispensable to the Christian’s accept- 
ance with God, fly in the face of every one who 
dares thus to wrest these Scriptures to his own 
destruction. 








ARCHBISHOP USHER ON SANCTIFICATION, 
SancrivicaTIon is.no less than for a man to be 
brought to an entire resignation of his will to the 
will of God, and to live in the offering up of his soul 
continually in the flames: of lové, ag a whole. burnt 
offering to Christ.: How little are miany of these who 
profess Christianity experimentally acquainted with 
this work on their souls | 








THE MORALITY OF THE GOSPEL. 

In the Gospel, the most pure and sublime motives are 
indicated, the noblest. principles are-instilled ; the 
most. beld and uncompromising, yet sober and 
retional tome of morality is maintained; the most 
animating examples are propased ; and, above all, the 
most effectual guidance, and assistance, and defence 
provided—even that of the Spirit of Truth, who will 
enable us: duly, to profit by the teaching of his in- 
spited servants, that we “may have our fruit unto 
holiness, and the end everlasting life,” 








LITTLE THINGS, 


Hearts good and true have wishes few, 
Tn narfow circles bounded ; 

And hope that lives on what God gives 
Ts Christian hope well founded. 

Sinall things are best ; grief and unrest 
To tank and wealth are given, 

Dut little things, on little wings, 

Bear humble souls to heaven! 





ws 


ASSYRIAN NOTES FOR BIBLE READERS. 

I.—THE EAGLE- WINGED. LION. 
ly the book of Daniel, chap. vii., ver, 4, we read that 
Daniel saw four great beasts; ‘‘ The first was like a 
lion, and had eagle’s wings.” . It has been customary 
to suppose that this is a symbol of the Babylonish 
empire, ‘This may have been its meaning, but our 
present intention is to connect this passage with one 
of Mr, Layard’s discoveries. The discovery in ques- 
tion is not, merely an illustration of the text, but is 
one of those things by which the book of Daniel is 
vindicated from the cavils of modern scepties. The 
wonderful. accomplishment. of some of Daniel's predic- 
tions has led certain persons to say that the book 
must have been written some four hundred years 
after. the time it professes to belong to, We know 
from history that Nineveh was destroyed more than 
six hundred years before Christ, and that the over- 
throw of Babylon took place more than five hundred 
years before Christ. We also know that there was a 
remarkable resemblance between the sculptures of 
Nineveh and those of Babylon. Daniel, at Babylon, 
saw in a Vision a great lion, with eagle’s wings, It 
is possible that such figures were carved or painted at 
Babylon. Thanks to modern researches, we now 
know there were such images at Nineveh. Mr. 
Layard records the diséovery of these images, and 
they may be seen in the British Museum. We can 
see for ourselves the lion with eagle's wings, and it is 
a preat beast,” for it is about nine feet high, and 
nine feet long. 

On this subject the Rev. O. Maitland says: “ The 
ruins of Nineveh, buried from that time to the 
present, are at length discovered and explored. 
Among them is found, keeping watch over the por- 
tals of the Assyrian halls, a lion with eagle’s wings.” 
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Upon the remarkable significance of this fact, the 
same writer comments as follows :— 

‘The confirmation of Daniel’s genuineness afforded 
by these important discoveries is not the least part of 
the advantage to be derived from tliem. The Assyrian 
eagle-winged lion has been mentioned by no writer 
from the time of Daniel to the recent discovery of 
ancient Nineveh, The Christian will not fail to re- 
joice when noticing that each successive attack upon 
the character of Daniel has been met by the produc- 
tion of some new testimony to his credit. A century 
ago, the absence of a Septuagint (Greek translation 
of) Daniel was the boast of the infidel; presently the 
true Septuagint Daniel comes to light, authenticated 
by internal evidence of the strongest kind; within 
fifteen years the East yields up the same treasure in 
the form of a Syriac translation, executed A.p. 928.” 
[Mr. Maitland is wrong in this date, which ought to 
be A.D. 617.] “+ Next, the scheme of the empires is 
assaulted; and now Mai lights upon a swarm of 
Greek expositors, fourteen of whom are new to the 
modern world. Lastly, a rude hand within the 
Church would drag Daniel from his place in. history, 
thrusting him some centuries downwards to the end 
of the Grecian kingdoms. Who now shall stand his 
friend against Christians? The Ninevites shall rise 
up against this generation and condemn it.” 

If these observations of Mr. Maitland appear 
somewhat learned, it must be remembered that the 
objections which have been made to the book of 
Daniel are also learned. We must confront learning 
with learning whenever it is necessary. Both Mr. 
Layard and Mr. Bonomi call attention to the resem- 
blance between the eagle-winged lion which Daniel 
saw and those figures which have been found at Nine- 
veh. If it should be objected that the eagle-winged 
lions in the British Museum have the face of a man, it 
must also be observed that to Daniel's beast ‘the 
heart of a man ”"—human understanding—is given. 

There are other strange forms which have been 
found in Assyria* which we might easily compare with 
various other passages in the books of Daniel and 
Ezekiel especially. But we limit ourselves to this one 
at present, as a striking example of the way in which 
new illustrations and confirmations of Holy Scripture 
are turning up in our own day. 


Il.—BIBLE NAMES ON ASSYRIAN MONUMENTS 


Also furnish us with deeply gratifying corrobora- 


| tions of Scripture. It is well known that the nume- 
| rous ancient inscriptions of Assyria could not be read 
a few years since, Learned men have now overcome 
the difficulty, and they can read. and translate. these 
| inscriptions with tolerable accuracy. We never had 
any fear of the result, but we hoped that something 
would be found bearing upon the Biblical narrative. 
Our hopes have been realised, and just by way of 





* Examples of these figures have been engraved in ‘“ Cassell’s 
illustrated Family Bible,” 





example we will name a few instances in which Bible 
names have been met with. We will now confine 
ourselves to such as we find in Part I. of the 18th 
volume of the “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 
At page 36 there is a translation of an inscription 
from Babylon, and it begins with the words— 
“ Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon” (see Dan. i. 1), 
The word “ Babylon” often occurs. In line 8, and 
elsewhere, we find’ the name of the God, ‘t Nebo” 
(see Isa. xlvi. 1), At, line 10, the name of the god 
‘t Merodach” is met. with, This divinity is men- 
tioned by. Jeremiah, chap. 1, 2. Several of these 
names occur more than once, and they are found in 
other inscriptions. 

On an inscription now at Paris, M. Oppert finds 
the names of Bel (Isa. xlvi. 1), Dagon (1 Sam. v. 2), 
Nisroch (Isa. xxxvii. 38), and some already men- 
tioned (page 75). 

At page 77 we find a translation of what is called 
the ‘* Annals of Sennacherib.” This inscription begins 
with the words—'*Sennacherib the great king, the 
powerful king, the king of Assyria.” Respecting 
him we need only copy the words of another writer 
who says, ** His expedition to Phoenicia and Palestine 
has been recently deciphered by Colonel Rawlinson, 
in the cuneiform inscriptions; The value of this 
discovery is very great, for it confirms the Scripture 
account of one of the most important episodes of 
Jewish history ” (see Isa. xxxvii.). 

- In this inscription we find the name Ashur, which 
was both the name of the country and of a deity; 
compare Hos. xiv. 3, “ Asshur shall not save us.” 
Another name is that of Merodach-Baladan as ‘king 
of Karduniash;” or Chaldea, as it would seem. After 
this come others, as Cush, Erech, and the Arammans. 
Then come allusions to Nineveh, the Medes, Mount 
Hermon, &c. All these are very interesting—the 
name of Erech, for example, which is referred to in 
Gen, x. 10, 

What is called the inscription of Tiglath-pileser I. 
was translated by four scholars, independently of 
each other, and we find a general agreement among 
them as to its meaning. This inscription derives its 
name from Tiglath-pileser, whose exploits it records, 
and in whose reign it was made. From 2 Kings xv. 
and xvi., we learn that this king reigned about 740 
B.c. This Tiglath-pileser describes some of his ex- 
peditions in the inscription, and refers to Egypt and 
various places and nations alluded to in the Bible 
The river Chebar, or Khabur, is distinctly named. 
On its banks it will be remembered that many years 
later Ezekiel had one of his grand prophetic visions. 
In reference to the four separate translations, the 
committee appointed to compare them have the fol- 
lowing remark, which is by no means: without im- 
portance :—‘ By all the translators the inscriptions 
were understood to relate to King ‘Tiglath-pileser, 
to is campaigns, building and consecration of 
temples, and other royal acts; campaigns against | — 
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nations mostly bearing’ names analogous to those 
known from the sacred writings, and from other 
ancient authorities; temples and deities, with appella- 
tions bearing the same resemblance to those found in 
other quarters.” There may not be in the inscription 
much direct agreement between Tiglath-pileser’s own 
account and that contained in the Bible; and yet 
there are important coincidences, as, first, with regard 
to the wholesale plunder of wealth and captives, and 
the general destruction of towns and cities ; secondly, 
as to the fact that Tiglath-pileser’s conquests extended 
to Syria and the countries bordering upon the Medi- 
terranean. ‘There is a third point deserving of atten- 
tion, and it is that Tiglath-pileser describes. many 
whom he conquered as not of the same religion as 


himself, 
(To be continued.) 








A JEWISH MARRIAGE. 

Ar Kamenetz, Podolskoi, (says Dr. Henderson) we 
were stunned by the noise of a procession, led on by 
a band of musicians, playing on tambourines and 
cymbals, which passed our windows, On inquiry, 
we learned that it consiste1 of a Jewish bridegroom, 
with his young friends, proceeding to the house of the 
bride’s father, in order to convey her home to her 
future residence. In a short time they returned, with 
such a profusion of lights as quite illuminated the 
street. The bride, deeply veiled, was led along in 
triumph, accompanied by her virgins, each with a 
candle in her hand, who, with the young men, sang 
and danced before her and the bridegroom: The 
scene presented us with an ocular illustration of the 
important parable recorded in the 25th chapter of 
the Gospel of Matthew ; and we were particularly 
reminded of the appropriate nature of the injunction 
which our Saviour gives us to watch and be ready, 
for the re-procession must have commenced imme- 
diately on the arrival of the bridegroom. 








THE BIBLE THE BEST COMFORTER. 
Ara late meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Society for 
the district of Wavington, the Rev. Mr. Wylde re- 
lated a very affecting instance of the good which 
might be produced by distributing Bibles, that had 
come to his certain knowledge. A person of influence 
made a mercantile voyage to Cayenne, in South 
America; there he was assaulted (from interested 
motives) by several persons, one of whom he slew in 
his own defence ; for this he was cast into a dungeon, 
which admitted no light but through a grating by 
which food was let down to him. In attempting his 
escape he received several severe wounds, which were 
rendered the more intolerable by swarms of torment- 
ing insects. Being a stranger to the consolations of 
religion, his desperation determined him to destroy 
himself with the knife which he used for his food. In 
the evening on which he meant to have executed this 





resolution, a Bible was let down, by an unknown 
hand through his grating, and he heard a particular 
chapter and verse pointed out. It was then too dark 
for him to read, but so unexpected a circumstance 
induced him to defer his purpose of self-destruction. 
He read the next day, formed a hope of eternal salva- 
tion, and became resigned to the will of God. Being 
afterwards restored to liberty at the intercession of 
Sir Sidney Smith, who seasonably arrived on the 
coast, he has become a serious and zealous Christian. 








A GENEROUS NEGRO. 

Oxx morning, as a lady was taking an airing along 
the piazza leading from Kingston to the fields, an old 
negro, who was. sitting there, begged alms of her. 
She passed on without taking any notice of him ; but 
immediately reflecting upon the poor fellow’s situation, 
being aged and a cripple, she turned back, and gave 
him a bit (a silver coin about fivepence in value), 
telling him at the same time that she had but a 
few more remaining to herself. The negro expressed 
his gratitude and good wishes, and she went her way. 
Some. days afterwards, having occasion to pass the 
same spot, she again saw the negro, seated as before. 
On her nearer approach, he made an effort to advance 
towards her; but. bis. infirmities disabled him from 
getting farther than a.few steps, by which means she 
had an. opportunity of proceeding without being 
interrupted. Upon this he called after her; but she 
still walked on, without regarding him ; seeing which, 
he raised his voice to a higher pitch, begging her to 
speak with him for only one moment. Curious to 
hear what the poor creature had to say, she returned, 
when he delivered himself to this «ffect :—That as soon 
as she left him the other day, he coneluded, from 
what she had said, that she was herself in distress, and 
it. grieved him to see a lady in want; nor could he be 
happy till he saw her again, He then pulled out a 
purse containing twenty-eight doubloons, which he 
pressed her to accept, saying that he could collect quite 
sufficient to keep him from starving, but that a lady 
could not beg, and therefore must dic for want of 
“ yam-yam ” (meaning bread), if she had no money. 
She thanked the grateful creature for his sympathy, 
but told him that she had got more since she saw him, 
and therefore did not want it. She then asked him 
how his master suffered him to beg, sifice he was so 
old and decrepit. He told her that now, since he 
could work. no more, his master had discarded him, 
under the plea of giving him his freedom, but, in 
reality, to get rid of an incumbrance. He said that 
he had been a slave from his infancy, and that his 
sores were occasioned by constant labour and hard 
usage. After presenting him with another trifle, and 
cautioning him not to show his money to any 
person, lest he might be robbed, she took her leave, 
reflecting on the affecting adventure she had ex- 
perienced. 
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“REDEEMED FROM AMONG MEN.” 
rit. 
“Tn retirement in which I lived,” continued the 
second speaker, “was very sweet to me; the pre- 
cious "Word had become my only study, by means 
of translations. ‘Though in a manner buried from 
the world, neither seeing nor being seen by Euro- 
peans, the time flowed on with great rapidity ; 
it seemed as if life would be gone before anything 
was done, or even begun. I sdémetimes rejoi¢ed ‘that 
I was only twenty-seven years of age, thinking that, 
unless God should order it otherwise, I might per- 
haps double that number in constant and successful 
labour ; if not, I knew that God had many moré in- 
struments at command, and that T’should not’ cease 
from my happiness, and scarcely from my work, by 
departing into another world; for ‘neither death nor 
life ean separate us from ‘the love of Christ.”’ My 
earnest desire was to do my work as the angels do 
theirs, and to be ready for every work. But ‘while 
my time was so fully employed, and my mind at 
peace, staying upon my Goll, I was hot without many 
necessary reminders of the uncertainty of earthly 
good, and gore trials were sent to wean me more en- 
tirely from the things of time and sense. The death 
of my two sisters within an interval of only a year 
was a great gricf to me, though I had the comfort of 
knowing that they had both “fallen asleep in Jesus, 
At this time I also suffered a severe disappointment, 
which, like all other disappointments, was doubtless 
necessary for the trial of my faith. Being very lonely 
in my present station, I thought I saw the leading 
of God’s providence in the matter, and made an 
offer of marriage to her for whom time had in- 
creased rather than diminished’ my affection ; and 
this offer, for reasons which afterwards approved 
themaglves to my judgment, was declined, At first 
I was more grieved at the Joss of my gourd than for 
the perishing Ninevehs all round me; ‘but afterwards 
my earthly woes and earthly attachments seemed to 
be absorbed in the vast concern of communicating the 
Gospel to those nations. After that last ‘lesson from 
God on the vanity of the creature, I felt desirous to 
be nothing, to haye nothing, and to ask for nothing 
but what he chose to give. Shortly after I was 
remoyed to another station ;* and my health, which 
for a long time had been very uncertain, now began 
togiye way. As long as T could, however, | T continued 
to work in my Master's service. I continued the 
work of translating the Scriptures during the week, 
and on the Sunday I usually had seryice with the 
military ip the open air. Then at head-quarters, in 
the afternoon, I preached to about eight hundred 


natives, and in the evening joined in prayer and | 


praise with a small company of the more serious and 
devout Europeans, I became, however, $0 ill, that 
I wag determined that I must leaye India for a ‘time; 


and a proposal was made that I should rcturn to 
England, in the hope that the sea voyage would restore 
my strength. Hearing, however, that the Persian 
version of the New Testament was considered unfit 
for general circulation—pleasing to the Jearned, but 
not level to the capatity of common readers—I fotmed 
an earnest desire to go'to Arabia and ‘Persia, for the 
purpose of collecting the opinions of learned natives 
with respect to the Persian translation which had been 
rejected, and to an Arabic version which was incom: 
plete, though nearly finished. 

“'To this plan my friends agreed, and I. shortly 
afterwards left India, and’ parted from my dear 
friends there, never again to see them on earth, I 
remained a year'in Petsia, correcting the translation 
of the New Testament, and translating the Psalms 
into Persian—a sweet’ employment, which caused 
six weary moons, that waxed and waned from the 
time of its commencement, to pass unnoticed. The 
whole of the time I was there I was constantly em- 
ployed in endeavouring to reclaim the wretched race 
of infidels around me. from the error of their ways, 
On my journey from Shiraz, where I had remained 
for ten months, I was seized with fever, and endured 
great agony before reaching Tebriz, where I was laid 
up for two months, but met-with every kindness 
from the English ambassador there, who, with his 
wife,* was tenderly attentive tome during my illness, 
and who succeeded, after using every exertion, in 
procuring a favourable reception of the New Testa- 
ment from the Persian king... As soon as I was 
sufficiently recovered to .moye, finding that my 
health would not allow of my remaining in a hot 
country, I set my face towards Constantinople, with 
the ultimate hope of reaching England—a_hope 
which was mever tobe realised. .Two or. three 
weeks after leaving Tebriz I was again seized with 
fever, My Tartar guide had no sympathy for my 
great sufferings. Draly, the “tender mercies of the 
w-cked are cruel.’ He hurried me on, making me 
ride long journeys on. horseback when I was scarcely 
able, from pain and sickness, to keep my seat, and 
making no effort to rélieve my sufferings, or to 
procure accommodation forme whien we came to a 
halting-place ; but my soul rested on Him who is an 
anchor for the soul, sure and. ste: ydfast, atid who, 
though unseen, held me fast, and into ‘his hands T at 
Jength resigned my spirit. No kind Christian friend 
was near to close my eyes, no tombstone marks the 
place wheré they laid my earthly frame's but I knew 
that my Redeemer liyed, and that thongh in my body 
worms would ‘destroy the skin, yet in hy’ flech I 
should see God.” 

This speaker, T was sure, could be no other than 
Henry Marryn, born 18th Feb., 17 81; died, at Tocat, 
16th Oct., 1817. 


(To be continned.) 
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THE SAYINGS OF THE. WISE, 
SEVENTH CLUSTER. 

61. Beware of the unlawful pursuit of lawfal things. 

62, Let every well read man remember that the 
“tree of knowledge” was not the “ tree of life.” 

63. Sinners perish, not becatise of the diséase of sin, 
but because they reject the remedy. 

64. Final impenitence is an offence that is neyer for- 
given. 

65. Relieve the distressed and the unworthy, not 
because they are unworthy, but because they are dis- 
tressed; and remember that thou thyselfart unworthy. 
Sternness hardens the heart, but kindness softens it ; 
therefore relieve the suffering to amend the sufferer, 

66. The path of duty may be rough, but it is always 
safe, and ends cheerfully. 


not one of them is made to a sinner out of Christ. 

68. A sermon is not finished when the preaghez’s 
words are ended: self-application isamore to be prized 
than the eloquence wf the preacher. 

69. One of the devices of Satan is tourge us to per- 
form our best actions from bad motives. 

70. Holy desires that have never been embodied in 
acts, may still be as deeds in the sight of God. “Thou 
didst woll because it was in thine heart,’ was said to 
one of olden dimes. 








The Gritor and his Friends. 


— oe 
EDITORIAL CONVERSATIONS WITH FH. H., J. G., J.1., 
IG4L,5.W. CR. G., W.M. P., V. C. L., Apvicz 
SOLICITED, AND OTHERS. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

F, How can we reconcile these onflicting texts? 
“No man can come to me, except.the Father draw him.” 
“Ye will not come to me, that ye might have life.” 

Ep. These texts are not-opposed to each other. To use 
the words of an eminent divine, our disability and our 
disinclination are'the same; we are unablé because we 
are unwilling. It is a moral, nota physical inability, Tf 
it were as much a physical inability for us to come, to 
Christ as it would jbe to stop the course of the sun, we 
could have no sin, But it is because our hearts are so 
corrupt that we will netcome. This state of our minds 
proves that. we do not love God. It isthe work of God 
the Holy Spirit to remove this disinclination, and to im- 
plant the opposite desire; and ‘the desire of the heart 
when this mighty change has been effected is expressed 
in the devout words of the Psdlmist—*'Whom have I 
in heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that 
I desire beside thee.” 


how could he sin ? 


possessed as a free agent, 

F, “If they do these things in a greentree, what-shall 
be done in the dry?”—Luko xxifi. $1. 

Ep. This was'a proverbial mode of expression well 





o——— 


67. There are hundreds of promises in the Bible, but | 


F’, If Adam were perfect, at the time of ,his creation, 
| mpon himself the nature of sinners, but not a sinfw 
Ep. By the improper -exercise of the ‘power he 





understood by the Jews. In Scripture “green trecs” 
represent good men, and “dry trees” bad mén. “If they 
do these things to me, a righteous person, what will be 
the condition of the wieked men who are my enemies ? ” 


ADVICE SOLICITED. 


Ep. A ‘correspondent addresses us in the language of 
deep alivtion. He states that he has. known the truth, 
and has departed from it; that every ray of comfort 
and almost every ray of hope haye left him; and in the 
depth of his sufferings he asks adyice, and signs himself 
“ MENTAL Agony.” 

To the question, What is he to do? we answer that 
he must. regard himself as one who has to begin the 
work of godliness—-as. one who has sinned against light 
and knowledge, and needs a recovery as great as that 
which he experienced on his first entrance on a Chris- 
tian life. Let him. come as a sinner to the cross, 
assured that the mercy of God is equal to the depravity 
of a fallen Christian. Let him dwell in thought upon the 
power of Christ, and the efficacy of his atonement, Let 
him implore strength ; let him copfess. his baseness and 
ingratitude; and let him resolve that, if he perish, it 
sha]l be as man never yet perished—namely, looking 
with faith to Christ, and clinging with penitential 
remorse. to the mercy seat of God; and if prayer be 
more than he can utter, let his language be the words of 


i] Holy Writ— ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 


renew a right spirit within me.’ ‘Take not thy Holy 


| Spirit from me.’ Undertake for me. . Teach me how to 


pray. ‘Help thou mine unbelief? ‘Save, Lord, or I 
perish.’” But let him also remember that the admonition 
has gone forth, “If we regard iniquity in our hearts, 
the Lord will nothear us,” ‘The besetting sin wust be 
renounced, or peace cannot again take possession of the 
soul. If the counsel thus in pity tendered proye of no 
ayail, we would advise our correspondent to read a 
work entitled “ Grack AND GLoRY,”* from a powerful 
but. unknown pen; and the portion to which we 
direct his attention isthe minth chapter, from page 
326 to page 376, on “ God’s restoring Grace.” Let him, 
in the ‘strength.of God; obey the wise and pious advice 
there given, and he may live to serve and praise God 
with joy and gladness; and in newness of life and with 
gratitude of heart be able to bless God that he need no 
longer portray his state as that of “ MenTat Acony.” 

F. By what arguments do we prove the humanity 
of Christ? 

Ep. Divines reason somewhat after this manner :— 

The Saviour must be man, in order to suffer. 

He must also be God, to impart value to his 
sufferings. 

The nature that obeyed must be the nature that 
transgressed—viz., human nature. 

The nature that sinned must be the nature that 
suffered—viz., human nature. Christ, therefore, took 


nature, Aud as the body and the soul were subject to 
condemnation, Obrist therefore partook of both body 
and soul, that he might-save both. 
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By virtue of his human nature, Christ is styled— 

Gen. iii. 15.—The seed of the woman. 

1 Cor. xv. 47,—The man (Adam) from heaven. 

Psalm xvi. 9 speaks of the Messiah’s human soul. 

Psalm xvi. 10 speaks of the Messiah’s human body. 

1 Tim. ii, 5,—He is styled “The man Christ Jesus.” 

Matt. i. 1.—His earthly genealogy is given. 

Gal. iii. 16.—He is spoken of as the son of Abra- 
ham; and in 

Acts ii. 30.—As the son of David. 

The properties of human nature belonging to him :— 
Matt. iv. 2—Hunger. Matt. viii. 24.—Sleep. 
John iv. 7.—Thirst. Mark iii. 5.—Anger. 
Luke xxiii. 16.—Pain. Luke x. 21.—Joy. 

John iv. 6.— Fatigue. John xi. 85.—Sorrow. 

The fathers bear testimony to Christ’s human 
nature :— 

Ignatius (A.D. 101) says Christ was of the race of 
David. 

Tertullian (a.D. 198) speaks of Christ as God and man 
together. 

Justin Martyr (A.D. 155) speaks of Christ as man. 

Hippolytus (a.D. 220) speaks of Christ as man. 

Origen (A.D. 240)—“ We say that his mortal body, 
and the human soul in it, partook of the Godhead.” 

Cyprian (A.D. 250)—* God is united with man ; he is 
Christ.” : 

If we turn from the testimony of fathers to the testi- 
mony of creeds, the humanity of Christ is clearly main- 
tained, in the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the 
Athanasian Creed ; also in the Confessions of Faith, such 
as the Helvetic, Bohemian, Belgic, Gallican, Augsburg, 
Wiirtemberg, and various others. 

To the above testimony we must add the title which 
the Saviour so oft applied to himself—namely, “ The Son 
of Man.” 

Thus the human and divine nature of our blessed 
Lord are both clearly established. 

“ God, of the substance of the Father, begotten before 
the worlds ; and Man, of the substance of his nother, 
born in the world ; 

* Perfect God, and perfect Man, of a reasonable soul 
and human flesh subsisting ;” and, as the soul and body 
is one man, “so God and man is one Christ.” 








AN ANCIENT VERSE, 
As Thou art all, so be Thou all to me ; 
First, midst, and last, converted One and Three ! 
My faith, my hope, my love; and in this state, 
My Judge, my Witness, and my Advocate. 








Houths’ Department, 


AFTER TO-MORROW. 
CHAPTER I. 


“Do put away your work, my dear Ellen,” said 
Mrs, Aveling; ‘it is past midnight. You have been 
working all day, and must be worn out.” 

‘*T am, indeed,” replied her daughter, wearily ; 
“ but I promised Mrs. Lewis that she should have her 
dress to-morrow, and cannot disappoint her. We 








have not so many friends that we can afford to lose 
one. O mother! what shall we do after to-morrow? 
This is my last order, and there is no prospect of 
another.” 

‘To-morrow is not come yet, my, child,” said 
Mrs. Aveling, gently. ‘‘Let usbe thankful for the 
employment you have had now, and not look forward 
to to-morrow’s difficulties,” 

‘It is for your sake, mother,” said the girl. ‘“T] 
am young, and more able to bear hardships; but 

ou aE 
® Her eyes filled with tears, and she could say no 
more. 

‘« I can bear them better than you think,” returned 


| her mother, with assumed cheerfulness. ‘“ Come, my 


dear Ellen, put away your task, and take the rest you 
so much need. At all events, J am tired, and must 
bid you good night.” 

She then kissed her child, and left the room, 

“ Rest!” thought poor Ellen. ‘ Rest is for the 
rich; there is no rest for the poor but in the 

ve!” 

It was not often that Ellen was so desponding; but, 
tired and over-tasked, she had not strength to resist 
the repining thoughts, for which, nevertheless, her 
conscience reproved her. And so the hours passed on, 
till the stars began to grow dim in the early dawn, 
and still the weary girl toiled on with the unfinished 
robe of the gay Mrs. Lewis, who was wrapped in 

uiet slumbers in her luxurious bed, and whose last 
thought had been, ‘* I wonder whether that girl will 
let me have my dress to-morrow?” 

* + * * * 4 * 

‘‘ Another disappointment!” exclaimed Adelaide 
Maxwell, impatiently throwing down a small note 
she had just read. ‘* This is the third dressmaker 
who has sent word that she is too busy to make my 
dress. However, I must and will have it!” 

“Why not go to the archery fée in your white 
muslin or pale blue silk?” asked Mrs, Maxwell. 

“‘T wore white muslin last year,” replied Adelaide; 
‘and my blue silk has been seen over and oyer 
again. I have en set my heart on appearing in the 
exquisite French muslin, and will find a dressmaker 
in some way or other, even if I go and seek her my- 
self. And I will do that!” she continued, im- 
pulsively. ‘* Jenny shall go with me; and I will go 
at once, and ask my milliner if she can recommend 
some one,” P 

The idea was no sooner formed than acted upon; 
and soon Miss Maxwell and her mother’s lady’s maid 
were on their way to Madame Duplau’s millinery 
establishment. . 

“IT am come to you in great trouble, Madame 
Duplau,” said the lively girl. “I am tout a fait au 
désespoir! I have set my heart on having a very 
beautifal dress made up by a certain day, and can 
find no one to make it, Unless you can help me, I 
shall absolutely sink into despondency.” 

Madame reflected, and then suggested, one after 
the other, the names of the very dressmakers to whom 
Miss Maxwell had applied in vain. 

‘* Thave tried them all!” said Adelaide, impatiently. 
“ Js there no one else?” 

Again Madame reflected ; and again the result of 
her reflections was that she could not help Miss Max- 
well, deeply as she regretted to be obliged to say 80. 
Impatient and annoyed, Adelaide hastened to inform 
her mother of the failure of her scheme, little think- 
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ing that her own perplexity had been the means of 
inspiring with hope a young heart almost ready to 
break with despair. 

Finding that no more work came.in, Ellen Aveling 
went to offer her: services to Madame Duplan, .who, 
however, somewhat sharply told her she was em- 
ploying as many hands as she requixed ; and, besides 
that, she “never employed, strangers.” This had 
been poor Ellen's last hope; and she had shrunk back 
in tears behind the door, when at that moment the 
elegant Miss Maxwell entered on her own fruitless 
errand. Ellen looked at her with admiration, and 
watched with amusement the lively expression of her 
countenance. Suddenly the thought rushed into her 
mind, ‘* Why should not, J make her dress? I wonder 
who she is?” 

She th t of asking Madame Duplau, when the 
young lady had gone out, but her courage failed ; and 
she inquired, in ‘a low yoice, of one of the young 
women in the shop.. ‘'That is Miss Maxwell,” re- 
plied the young woman. ‘‘She lives at No. 7; Monteagle 
square.” 


This was all Ellen wished to know; and then, has- 
tening homie, she told her mother what had passed, 
and asked if she thought she might venture to apply 
for the work in question. Mrs. Aweling seemed 
doubtful, at first, and’ fearful lest it should be con- 
sidered a liberty; but on hearing what an amiable 
manner Miss Maxwell had, her fears subsided, or, I 
should rather say, were absorbed in her anxiety to 
obtain friends for her daughter. She therefore en- 
couraged the idea, and that evening Ellen set forth 
on her errand. 

She felt. extremely nervous when, haying rang the 
bell, the door was opened by a tall footman in hand- 
some livery, who asked her business. 

“Can I.see Miss’ Maxwell, if you please?” asked 
Ellen, timidly. 

“Step in,” answered the man; “I will call the 
lady’s maid.” 

He did so, and in.a few minutes Ellen stood face to 
face with the person who had accompanied Miss Max- 
well to Madame Duplau’s. 

‘‘ May I see Miss Maxwell, if you please?” asked 
Ellen, again. 

“T can take any message you like,” replied Jenny, 
rather sharply. “My young lady is in the drawing- 
room with Mrs. Maxwal. What do you want?” 

Ellen, with a beating heart, told her errand. 

“ You make a dress for Miss Maxwell; indeed)” 
returned Jenny, contemptuously. ‘Pray who have 
you worked for ?” 

Ellen told her.a few names ina timid voice, and 
Jenny declared her yeupe maine was very different 
to any of the people she named. While she was 
speaking, the old housekeeper came through the hall, 
and asked what the' young stranger wanted. 

“Wants, indeed!” said the indignant Jenny. 
“She wants nothing less than to work for our 
Young lady; and from ‘what she herself says, she 
a never worked for any of the quality except Mrs. 

ewis,” 

“Stop, Jenny; don’t be so sharp,” said the honse- 
keeper. *¢ You know Miss Maxwell is. so distressed 
for want of that dress, that. I am sure she would be 
glad to hear of any one who could help her. Come 
into my room,” she continued to the gratefal Ellen, 
“and I will at all events give you an épportunity by 
letting my young lady know you are here.” 





She then sent the footman to tell Miss Maxwell 
that a young dress-maker was. below, who, wanted 


work. At the idea that help was at hand, Adelaide 
sprang from her Juxurious couch, and bounded 

own stairs into the housekeeper’s room, while 
Ellen felt fairly dazzled by the brilliant figure which | 
suddenly entered, elegantly dressed in evening cos- 
ps og more. especially attracted by the onmis- 


t 

takable look of good temper which beamed in her 

bright eyes, 
‘len rose and made a respectful curtsey, while 

Miss Maxwell, who had glanced quickly round the | 

room, 

Oh! you are the dressmaker, are you? How very 

young youlogk! Haye you done much work ?” 

“ Yes, ma'am,” answered Ellen, 

** Not’ such as youms, miss, I should say,” inter- 
rupted the pert Jenny. 

** Could you. undertake to make a dress for me?” «i 
asked Miss Maxwell. 

“YT think I could, miss,” replied Ellen; “at all 
events, I would do my best.” 

*t Who have yon to help bs ?” asked Adelaide, 

“ My mother helps me a little,” answered Ellen. 

_ “You would have that beautiful muslin cut u 
into all sorts of shapes, miss,” again interpose 
Jenny ; “ana not fit for a mummy or a Hottentot to 
wear.’ 

“ How ridiculous you are, Jenny !” said Adelaide, 
laughing; ‘do, for goodness sake, allow me to 
arrange my own affairs.” 

She then stood as if in thonght for a minute, and, 
telling Ellen to wait, she ran out of the room; in 
another minute she returned, and asked her name. 

‘* Ellen Ayeling,” was the reply. 

‘§ What.a pretty name!” returned. Adelaide, who 
then ran up again into the drawing-room, to consult 
with her mother what had better be done. 

“Have you finally engaged her?” asked Mrs, 
Maxwell, a' quict, unexcitable person, utterly unlike 
her daughter. 

‘t No, notatall,” replied Adelaide. ‘I came to ask 
your opinion. Do you. think she would spoil my 
dress? Jenny says she will spoil it so, that it, will 
not be fit for a mummy or a Hottentot.” 

“ How pert that girl is getting!” said Mrs. Max- 
well. ‘¢1 think I must part with her.” 

‘* We could not possibly do that,” returned Ade- 
laide, “ for she is the only maid we ever had who 
could dress my hair respectably. But what about 
this little dressmaker? she is so pretty, and has such 
a pretty name—Ellen Ayeling. Is it not quite 
romantic?” 

“She is an utter stranger,” objected Mrs. Max- 
well, ‘‘It.is rather a risk, and your dress is too 
good to be spoiled. Besides, I daresay her home 
is very dirty, and your muslin might get greased. 
I hope you reproved Jenny for speaking 9 
familiarly ?” 

“I tried,” replied the good-natured Adelaide ; 
“only it made me laugh so.” 

‘*T do wish, my dear, you had a little more dignity ; 
oe ~ Lady Charlotte Waldron, and Miss ‘Thorn- 

il, and -—— 

“But this girl,” interrupted Adelaide. ‘I will 
tell-you' what I have been thinking; that she might 
come and make it in the house. She could sit in the 
housekeeper’s room, and Jenny (if she would so far 
condegeend) might help her.” 


— 
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Do as you like,” replied Mrs. Maxwell, languidly, 
as she took up the book which she had laid down 
when her daughter entered the room. Adelaide then 
returned to the housekeeper’s room, and said kindly 
to Elien— 

“T shall be very glad indeed for you to make my 
| dress; that is, if you do not object to come and make 
| it here. She could work in this room, you know, 
| Mrs. Maurice,” she continued, addressing the house- 
keeper ; ‘and whatever directions she requires, Jenny 
can give.” : 

Jenny muttered something about the “ precious lot 
| of directions she would want,” but Miss Maxwell did 
not choose to hear her, and again addressing Ellen, 
asked if she would consent to come the very next day. 

“ Consent !” returned Ellen, as her eyes filled with 
tears of joy. ‘'O miss! God bless you. You have 
saved me and my dear mother from starving.” 

Then curtseying respectfully, she hastened to tell 
her mother of the success of her almost hopeless 
errand. 

“Ah, my Ellen!” said Mrs. Aveling, ‘where are 
your fears and doubts now? Where is the ‘to- 
morrow’ after which we were to lie down and die ? 
Might it not be said to you as to Peter, ‘O thou 
of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?’” 

“Tt might, indeed,” returned Ellen. “O mother, 
if you could but see Miss Maxwell! She is so pretty, 
and has such a sweet, laughing look in her eyes!” 

The next morning, at nine o'clock, Ellen was seated 
in the housekeeper’s room, and being regaled with 
such a breakfast as she had perhaps never before 
enjoyed. The meal wassoon over, however ; the room 
made beautifully neat. ‘ And now,” said the house- 
keeper, “let us set you to work. Bring the muslin, 
Jenny. ‘There, Miss Aveling, did you ever see a 
prettier muslin than that?” 

“It is beautiful!” said Ellen. 
call me Miss Aveling.” 

** Why not?” asked Mrs. Maurice, ee aed 
“You're too modest. All dressmakers are called 
‘ miss,’ and I shouldn’t wonder if you had more right 
to be called so than some of them. You look 
like it.” 

Ellen made no answer, but began to run the seams 
with a quiet diligence which at once gained for her 
the housekeeper’s good opinion. When the dinner 
hour came, she would scarcely allow herself time to 
eat a good meal, so anxious was she to hasten with 
her work. 

Finding that she was not only an unobtrusive girl, 
but that she also had some knowledge of her business, 
and considerable taste, Jenny condescended to sit 
by and assist in some parts of her work, and even to 
consult with heron the very points where she had 
intended to dictate. 

“When shall you want to fit on the body ?” asked 
Jenny. 

‘To-morrow morning, if convenient to Miss 
Maxwell,” answered Bilen. 

‘‘T must tell her of it to-night, then,” said Jenny, 
‘‘or she will be making some other plans. My 
young lady is about as busy as a prime minister.” 

Here she looked to see the effect of so grand a 
speech upon Ellen, who, however, took no notice of it; 
and Jenny continued to talk about Miss Maxwell's 
beauty, Miss Maxwell’s dress, and Miss Maxwell’s 
| save till, much as Ellen admired the young lady 


* But please don’t 


in question, she became rather tired of the subject. 





CHAPTER Il. 
THe next morning Ellen ventured to send a humble 
message, requesting that Miss Maxwell would allow 
her to on her dress, In a few minutes Adelaide 
entered the room ; and when Ellen rose and curtseyed, 
she said— 

“Good morning; pray do not disturb yourself, 
When shall you finish my dress?” 

“‘ This evening, miss, I hope,” replied Ellen. 

“Then you work quickly,” returned Adelaide. 
‘t Make haste and fit the body ; mamma will be down 
directly, and then we will decide how the sleeves 
shall be made,” 

Ellen then proceeded to try on the body, and by 
that time Mrs. Maxwell entered. “Oh, here you are, 
mamma!” said Adelaide. ‘* Now about the sleeves; 
here are the two patterns I like. Which do you 
choose ?” 

** Dear me, how close this room is!” said her mother, 
languidly. “ Open the window, Jenny. Sleeves, my 
dear? Oh, anything you like.” 

“ But I would rather have your taste,” persisted 
Adelaide. 

“ Well, I think these will suit your figure best,” 
returned Mrs. Maxwell, glancing at them. “ Pray 
how long have -you been a dressmaker, miss? What 
name did you say, Adelaide? ” 

“ Aveling,” was the reply, in rather an impatient 
tone. 

“ T have been at the business for nearly three years, 
ma’am,” answered Ellen. 

‘* Have you any sisters to help you?” asked Mrs. 
Maxwell. 

‘** No, ma’am ; I have only a mother,” said Ellen. 

“Well, if pe please my daughter in the make 
of her dress, I am sure she will be happy to recom- 
mend you elsewhere,” said Mrs. Maxwell, who 
then sailed magnificently out of the room. But 
her daughter, instead of following her, took a 
seat; and, under pretence of examining the 
pictures in a -fashion-book, began to question Ellen 
in a kindly manner, which proved it was from no 
vain curiosity. 

“ You said yesterday,” said she, ‘‘ that I had saved 
you from starving. Are you so very poor?” 

‘“* Yes, miss,” answered Ellen. ‘My mother has 
a brother who sends her ten shillings every month; 
but that is all we have, except what we gain by work. 
I do dressmaking, and my mother takes in plain 
work ; but very few know us, and people do not like 
to employ strangers.” 

“Well,” returned Adelaide, “I know so many 
persons that I have no doubt I can get you more 
employment than you-have yet had. How glad I 
am you came to me! How long has your mother 
been a widow?” 

“Four years, miss,” replied Ellen. ‘ My father 
had a farm, and we lived very comfortably then; 
but when the produce of the was sold, there 
was hardly anything left for mother, my sister, and 
myself.” 

‘You said you had no sister!” said Adelaide, in 
surprise. 

‘+ I have none now, miss,” replied Ellen, sadly. 
‘* Poor thing!” said Adelaide, kindly. ‘* Where do 
you live?” 

“In Fisher's Lane, miss,” replied Ellen. 

“* I should like to come and see your mother,” said 
Adelaide. . ‘Is she old?” 
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“Qh, no, miss,” answered Ellen; “she is only 
fifty, and was very strong till want of nourishment | 
made her weak. If I yet more to do, and can provide 
better food for her, I think she would soon be as active | 
as ever.” 

‘| shall certainly come and see her, if mamma will | 
let me,” said Adelaide, who then returned to the 
drawing-room. ‘ Mamma,” said she, ‘‘ Miss Aveling 
will finish my dress this evening; and, instead of 

aying her then, I should like to take the money to 
ie mother to-morrow. I want to see her.” 

“Very unnecessary, my dear,” said Mrs. Max- 

“If they are paid, what more can they 
want?” 

“But it will be only. five shillings,” returned 
Adelaide; ‘*and what is that to them? They are 
not used to such poverty; when the father was alive, 
they had a farm.” 

“Ah!” said Mis. Maxwell; ‘so improvident! 
Those sort of people never lay anything by.” 

“Then they are more to be pitied,” returned | 
Adelaide. ‘* Besides, they have been in trouble since | 
then ; for Ellen had a sister, who died.” 

‘“‘ Which was, of course, a great mercy, as they are 
so poor,” remarked Mrs. Maxwell. 

Ah! Mrs. Maxwell; and there are many who 
think as you do, forgetting how few sources of 
happiness are open to the poor, how the presence | 
of a bright young spirit must enliven the abode of 
poverty, and how doubly weary and sad must that 
home appear when the young spirit has fled! So 
thought the kind-hearted Adelaide; but, knowing 
her mother would not syopathise in the feeling, she 
did not express it. 

“Then you will let me go and see Mrs. Aveling, 
will you, mamma?” asked she. ‘* Mrs, Maurice can 
go with me.” 

“Tf you like,” returned her mother; ‘but, you 
know, Iam not an advocate for young ladies going | 
about much in that sort of way. There was Jane | 
Elton got the measles by it last summer; and Mary | 
Arundel caught the typhus fever.” 

“ There is no fear of anything of that sort at Mrs, 
Aveling’s,” returned Adelaide. 

“Perhaps not, my dear,” said Mrs. Maxwell, | 
drawing out an elegant handkerchief, almost _com- | 
posed of insertion and lace. ‘ At all events, do not 
stay long; those people get into such interminable | 
tales. Dear me, I actually forgot to scent my hand- 
kerchief! Give me some eau de Cologne from that 
little Bohemian glass bottle.” ; 

Having supplied her mother’s wants, Adelaide sat 
down to her embroidery, while Mrs. Maxwell dozed 
upon the sofa. 

We will now account for the difference between | 
this mother and daughter. 

Mrs. Maxwell had been an only chill, and indulged 
in every whim from her earliest infancy. She was | 
married, when very young, to an officer, and accom- | 
panied her husband to India, where they remained | 
some years. She had rather a feeble constitution, | 
and the heat of the climate enervated it still further. | 
When they had been in India for three years, Adelaide 
was born, and, at the age of four years, was sent to 
England, and placed under the care of her father's 
cousin, Miss Seymour, a most superior person ; and 
from whom Adelaide, who was naturally warm- 
hearted, received very differefit notions of life and 
its duties from those her more superficial mother 


| 
| 


would have given her. She especially tried to inte- 
rest her in the poor; frequently took her to visit 
them, and never checked her when she wished to 
give them anything out of her own little stock of 


| money. She used to impress upon her that money 


itself is not always what is so much needed as kind 
words of advice and gentle sympathy towards those 
in’ distress. Adelaide’s affectionate little heart wil- 
lingly took in all her aunt’s instructions, and soon 
nothing gave her greater pleasure than to do an act 
of kindness, 

When she was fourteen years old, her father died, 
and her mother immediately returned to England. 
She was charmed to see how pretty Adelaide had 
grown, and it appeared to Miss Seymour that 
maternal pride surpassed maternal affection. She 
politely, but rather coldly, thanked her cousin for 
the care she had taken of her child; but at once 
expressed her intention of taking Adelaide with her 
to town, in order that she might have the benefit of 
the first masters in every branch of education. 

So Adelaide was taken from her aunt (as she used 


| to call her), and placed for three years in one of the 


most expensive seminaries at the West-end, where 
she learned all that the other fashionable young ladies 
learned ; but, happily, did not altogether unlearn the 
wiser lessons of Miss Seymour. 

When she had finished her education, Mrs. Maxwell 
left town, and went to reside in the town of Elford, 
where, as she said, they would have sufficient visiting, 
and not be overwhelmed with it as in London. 

Young, rich, pretty, and lively, it is not to be sup- 
posed but that Adelaide forgot some of Miss Sey- 
mour’s more sober instruction; but amid all the 
admiration she excited, and the gaiety with which she 
was surrounded, her kindness of heart never forsook 
her, and she often longed to go herself and alleviate 
the wants of the many poor who lived in Elford 
Mrs. Maxwell, however, had a most lady-like horror 
of low life, and had a great idea that people should 
keep to their own proper sphere; and though her 
daughter had more than once tried to convince her 
that it is the duty of the rich to assist the poor, yet 
she invariably replied that there are workhouses and 
unions for those who require them. The incident of 
her meeting with Ellen Aveling revived Adelaide's 
kind impulses, which her mother’s apathy had caused 
to lie dormant; and having gained permission to visit 
Mrs. Aveling, she resolved to do so without delay. 
Finding that her mother still slept, Adelaide again 
went down to the housekeeper’s room ; and haying 
ascertained that the dress would be finished that 
evening, she told Ellen she would call and pay her 


' the next day, as she wished to see Mrs. Aveling. 


“© miss, how kind!” said Ellen, looking up 
with kindling eyes. ‘“ How happy my mother will be 
to see you!” 


(To be completed in our next.) 
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SQUIRE TREVLYN'S HEIR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS,” “ oRS, HALLIBURTON’S 
TROUBLES,” ETC. 


—?-— 
CHAPTER IIT. 
CHATTAWAY’S BULL. 

Tue stars shone bright and ¢lear overhead, and George 
Ryle walked down the slight descent of the smooth 
turnpike road, wondering what could have become of his 
father. Any other night but this, Tuesday, his mind 
might have raised no maryel about it; but George could 
not remember the time when Tuesday evening had 
been devoted to anything but the farm accounts. John 
Pinder, who acted as a sort of bailiff, had been waiting 
in the kitchen some hours with his weekly memoran- 
dums as usual, to go through them with his master; and 
George knew that his father would not willingly keep 
the man waiting. 

George went along whistling a tune; he was fond of 
whistling. About midway between Trevlyn Hold and 
his own house the sound of some other tune being 
whistled struck upon his ear, marring the unity of his 
own. A turn in the road brought a lad into view, ina 
smock frock. It was the wagoner’s boy at Trevlyn 
Hold. He ceased whistling when he came up to George, 
and touched his hat in a rustic fashion. 

“ Have you seen anything of my father, Bill ?” asked 
young Ryle. 

“ Not since this afternoon, Master George,” was the 
answer. “I see him then. He was a-turning into 
that there field of our’n, just dbove here, next to where 
the bull be. A-going up to the Hold, mayhap; else 
what should he a do there ? ” 

“ What time was that?” asked George. 

The boy tilted his hat to seratch his head ; possibly 
in the hepe that the action might help him in his eluci- 
dation of the time asked for. “’T'was afore the sun 
setted,” said he, at length. “I am sure o’ that. He 
had got some’at red in his hand, and the sun gloamed 
on it enough to set one’s eyes a-dazzling.” 

The boy went on his way ; George stood and thought. 
If his father had turned into the field indicated, there 
could be no doubt that he was hastening to Mr. Chat- 
taway’s. The crossing of this field, and the one con- 
tiguous to it, both of them of large dimensions, would 








bring a passenger out close to Trevlyn Hold, cutting of, 


. | perhaps, two minutes of the high road, which wounj | 


round the fields. But the fields were scarcely over q | 
favoured, on account of the bull, This bull had been | 
a bone of much contention in the neighbourhood, ani | 
was popularly called “Chattaway’s bull.” It was a savagy | 
animal, and had once got out of the field and frightonal | 
several nearly to death. The neighbours said Mr. Chal. | 
taway ought to keep him in his shed, under safe lock and | 
key. Mr. Chattaway said he should keep him where ho | 
pleased : and he generally pleased to keep him in the field, 
This barred it to pedestrians; and Mr. Ryle must un. 
doubtedly have been in hot haste to reach Trevlyn Hold 
for him to choose that dangerous route. 

A hundred fears darted through George Ryle’s mind, 
He was more thoughtful, if may be said more imaging 
tive, than boys of his age in general. are, George ani 
Cris Chattaway had once had a run from the bull, and 
only saved themselves by desperate speed. Venturing 
into the field one day when the animal:was apparently 
grazing quietly in a remote corner, they had not anti- 
eipated his making an onset at'them. George remem- 
bered this; he remembered the terror excited when the 
bull had broken loose. Had his father been attacked 
by the bull?—perhaps killed? His heart beating, his 
life blood bounding, George retraced his steps, and 
turned into the first field, 

He hastened across it, glancing keenly on all sides 
as keenly, at least, as the night allowed him. Not in 
that field would be the danger, since it was an inter- 
dicted one to the bull; and George gained the gate of 
the other, and stood looking into it. 

Apparently it was quite empty. ‘The bull was pro- 
bably safe in his shed then, in Chattaway’s farm-yari. 
George could see nothing—nothing save the short grass 
stretched out in the starlight, He threw his eyes in 
every direction of the extensive plain, but he could no} 
perceive his father, or any trace of him. ‘ What a sim- 
pleton I am,” thought George, “to fear such an 
out-of-the-way thing could have happened! Papa 
must ——” 

What was that? George brought his sentence to an 
abrupt conclusion, and held his breath. A sound, not 
unlike a groan, had smote wpon his ear, And there it 
came again! “ Holloa!” shouted George, and cleared 
the gate with a bound. “ What's that ? Whois it?” 

A moan answered him;'a succession of moans; and 
George Ryle hastened to the spot, guided by the sound. 
It was but a little way off, down along by the hedge sepa- 
rating the two fields. All the undefined fear, which 
George, not a minute ago, had felt inclined te treat as 
a yagary of an absurd imagination, was indeed but a 
dread prevision of the terrible reality, Mr, Ryle lay in 
@ narrow, deep diteh, dry; and, but for that friendly 
ditch, he had probably been gored to death on the spol, 

"Who is it?” asked he feebly, as his son bent over 
him, who was trying to distinguish what he could in the 
darkness. “‘ George?” 

“© papa! what has happened ?” 

“ Just my death, lad.” ” 

Tt wasa sad tale. Qpe that is often talked of in the 
place, in connection with Chattaway’s bull, In crossing 
the eevond field, indeed, as soon as he entered it, Mr. 
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| Ryle was attacked by the furious beast, and tossed into 
the ditch, where he lay helpless. The people said then, 

| and say still, that the scarlet cloth he carried excited the 

| anger of the bull. 

| George raised his voice in a loud shout for help, hop- 
ing it might reach the ears of the boy whom he had 

' recently encountered. “Perhaps I can get you out, 

| papa,” hesaid. “Though I may not be able myself to 
get you home.” 

| No, George; it will take stronger help than yours 

| to get me out of this.” 

| “I had better go up to the Hold, then. 

| than our house.” 

| “George, you will not go to the Hold,” said the farmer, 

| authoritatively. “I will not be beholden for help to 

| Chattaway. He has been the upset of my peace, and 

| now his bull has done for me.” 

George bent down closer. There was no room for him 
to get into the ditch, it was very narrow. “Papa, are 
you shivering with cold ?” 

“With cold and pain, The frost strikes keen upon 
me, and my inward pain is great.” 

George instantly took off his jacket and waistcoat, and 
laid them gently on his father, his tears dropping fast 
and silently in the dark night. “I'll go home for 


It is nearer 


help,” he said, speaking as bravely ‘as he could. “John 
Pinder is there, and we can call up one or two of the 
men.” 

“ Ay, do,” said Mr. Ryle. “They must bring a shut- 
ter, and carry me home on it. Take care you don’t 
frighten your mamma, George. Tell her at first that I 


;} am hurt and can’t walk home; break it to her in a way 
| that she may not be alarmed.” 

George flew away. At the end of the second field, 
staring over its space from the top of the gate near the 
high road, stood the boy, Bill, whose ears George’s shouts 
had reached. He was nota very sharp-witted lad, and 
his eyes and mouth opened with astonishment to seo 
George Ryle come flying along in his shirt sleeves, 

“What's a-gate ?” asked he. “Be that there bull got 
loose again ?” 

« Bill, you run down for your life to the second field,” 
panted George, seizing upon him in his desperation, 
“Tn the ditch, a few yards along the hedge to the right, 
there’s my father lying. You go and stop by him, until 
I come back witn help.” 

“Lying in the ditch !’? repeated Bill, unable to gather 
his ideas upon the communication. ‘“ What’s a-done it, 
Master George ? Drink ?” 

“Drink !” indignantly retorted George. “When did 
you know Mr. Ryle the worse for drink? It’s Chatta- 
way’s bull; that’s what has done it. Make haste down 
to him, Bill. You might hear his groans all this way if 
you listened.” 

“Ts the bull there ?” asked Bill, as a measure of pre- 
caution, 

“T have seen no bull. The bull must have been in his 
thed hours ago. Stand by him, Bill, and I'll give you 
sixpence to-morrow.” 

They separated different ways. Tears falling, brain 
working, legs flying, George tore down the road, wonder- 
ing how he should fulfil the injunction of his father, not 
to frighten Mrs, Ryle in the telling of the news. Molly, 


— 








very probably looking after her sweetheart, was standing 
at the fold-yard gate as he passed it. George made her 
go into the house the front way and whisper to Nora to 
come out; to tell her that “ somebody” wanted to speak 
to her. Molly, a good-natured girl, obeyed; but so 
bunglingly did she execute her commission, that not only 
Nora, but Mrs. Ryle and Trevlyn came flocking out 
wonderingly to the porch. George couldonly goin then. 

3 Don’t be frightened, mamma,” he said, in answer to 
their shower of questions. “Papa has. had a fall, and 
—and says he cannot walk home. Perhaps his ankle’s 
sprained.” 

“ What has become of your jacket and waistcoat, you 
naughty boy ?” cried out Nora, laying hold of George 
as if she meant to shake him, ; 

“Don’t, Nora. They are safe enough. Is John Pin- 
der still in the kitchen ?” continued George, escaping 
from the room. 

Trevlyn ran after him. “I say, George, have you 
been fighting?” he asked. “Is your jacket torn to 
ribbons ?” 

George drew the boy into a dark angle of the passage. 
“'Treve,” he whispered, “if I tell you something about 
papa, you won’t cry ont ?” 

“No, I won’t cry out,” answered Treve. 

“We must get astretcher of some sort up to him, 
2 bring him home. I am going to consult John Pinder. 

6-—— ” 

“ Where is papa?” interrupted Treve. 

“ He is lying in a ditch in the large meadow. Chat- 
taway’s bull has attacked him. Iam not sure but he 
will die.” 

The first thing Treve did, was to cry eut. A great 
shriek. George clapped his hand before his mouth. 
But Mrs. Ryle and Nora, who were full of curiosity, 
both as to George’s jacketless state, and George’s news, 
had followed them into the passage, and were standing 
by. Treve began to cry. 

“He has got dreadful news about papa, he says,” 
sobbed Treve. ‘“ He thinks he’s dead.” 

It was all over. George must tell now, and he could 
not help himself. “No, no, Treve, you should not exag- 
gerate,” he said turning to Mrs. Ryle in his pain and 
earnestness. “'There is an accident, mamma; but it is 
not so bad as that.” 

Mrs, Ryle retained perfect composure ; very few 
people had ever seen Aer ruffled. It was not in her 
nature to be so, and her husband had little need to give 
George the caution that he did give him. She laid her 
hand upon George’s shoulder and looked calmly into his 
face. “Tell me the truth,” she said ina tone of quiet 
command. “ What is the injury ?” 

*T do not know it yet % 

“The truth, boy, I said,” she steruly interposed. 

“Indeed, mamma, I do not yet know what itis. He 
has been attacked by Chattaway’s bull.” 

It was Nora’s turn now to shriek. “ By Chattaway’s 
bull ?” she uttered. 

“Yes,” said George. “It must have happened imme- 
diately after he left here at tea-time, and he has been 
lying ever since in the ditch in the upper meadow, I 
covered him over with my jacket and waistcoat; he was 
shivering with cold and pain.” 
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While George was talkitig, Mrs. Ryle was acting. 
She had sought John Pinder and issued her orders 
clearly and concisely. Mien wére got ‘togettier ; a mat- 
tress with secure holders was mailé texdy'; and the pro- 
cession started under the eonvoy of George, who had 
been made put on another jacket by Nora. Bill, the 
wagoner’s boy, had been faithful, and was found by the 
side of Mr, Ryle. 

“Pm glad you be come,” was the boy’s salutation, 
“ He ave been gtoaning and ‘shivering awful. It set 
mie on to shiver too.” 

As if to escape from the shivering, Bill ran off, there 
and then, at his utmost speed across the field, and never 
drew breath until he reached Treviyn Hold. In spite 
of his somewhat stolid properties, he felt‘a sort of pride 
in being the first to impart the story there. Entering 
the house by the back, or farm-yard door—for farming 
was carried on at Trevlyn Hold as well’ as at ‘Trevlyn 
Farm—he passed through sundfy jassages to the well- 
lighted hall, There he seemed to hesitate ‘at his teme- 
rity, but at length gave an awkward knock at the door 
of the general sitting-room. 

A commodious and handsome room. Lying back in 
an easy chair was a pretty and pleasing woman, looking 
considerably younger than she really was. Small 
features, a profusion of curling auburn hair, light blue 
eyes, a soft, yielding expression of countenance, anda 
gentle voice, were many of them adjuncts of a young 
woman, rather than of one approaching middle age. A 
stranger, entering, might have taken her for a young 
unmarried woman; and yet she was the mistress of 
Trevlyn Hold, the mother of that great girl of 
seventeen af the table, now playing at backgam- 
mon and quarrélling with her brother Christopher. 
Mistress in name only, Although the wife of its master, 
Mr. Chattaway, and the daughter of its late master, 
Squire ‘Treviyn ; although she was universally called 
Madam Chattaway—as it had been customary from 
time immemorial to designate the mistress of Treylyn 
Hold—she was in fact no better than'a nonentity in it, 
possessing little authority, and assuming less. She has) 
been telling ‘her children several ‘times that their hour 
for bed has passed; she has begged them not to quarrel ;| 
she has suggested that if they will not go to bed, Mande} ; 
should; but she may as well haye ‘talked to the| 
winds, 

Miss Chattaway possesses a will of her own. She has 
the same insignificant features, the pale leaden com- 
plexion, the small but sly and keen light eyes, that 
characterise her father. She would like to hold undis- 
puted sway as the house’s mistress; but,fhe inclination 
has to be concealed; to be kept t abter: for the. real 
mistress of Trevlyn Hold may not be displaced from 
power. She is sitting at the back there, at.a table 
apart, bending oyer her desk. A tall, majestic lady, in 
a stiff green silk dress and an imposing cap,in pergon 
very like Mrs, Ryle. It is Miss Treylyn, usually called 
Miss Diana, the youngest daughter of the late squire. 
You would take her to be ten years older at least than 
her sister, Mrs. Chattaway, but in point of fact she is 
that Iady’s junior by a year; Miss Trevlyn is, to all 
intents and purposes, the mistress of Treviyn Hold, and 


| Diana.” 


periously at Bill, 


“Maude, yo yo u should go to ed,” Mrs. Chattaway hai 
said for the fourth or fifth time. ' 

A graceful girl of thirteen turned her dark, Violet. 
blue eyes and her pretty light curls round to Mr, 
Chattaway, She had been leaning on the table, watgh. | 
ing the backgammon, Something of the. soft, sweet 
expression visible in Mrs.. Chattaway’s face. might jp 
traced in this child’s, but in her, Maude, it was blended | 
with greater intellect, 

“Tt is nob my pals Aunt Edith,” she gently said 
“T should like to go, tired,” 

“Will you be quiet, ee aH !” broke drom Mis 
Chattaway, “Mamma, I wish you'd not be so tiresome, 
worryi ng *at bed! I don’t.choose Maude to go Wp 
until I She helps me to undress,” 

Poor Maude looked sleepy. “I can. be going o 
Octave,” she said to Miss-Chattaway. ‘I can be saying 
my prayers.” 

“You can hold your tongue and wait where you ap, 
and not be ungrateful,” was the response of Octavia 
Chattaway. “But fer my papa’s kindness, you'd not 
have a bed to go to, Cris, you are cheating! that 
was not double-six !” 

It was at this juncture that the awkward knock 
came to the door. “Come in!” called out Mn. 
Chattaway. 

Either her soft voice was not heard, for Cris and his 
sister were loud just then, or else the boy’s modesty did 
not allow him to respond. He knocked again. 

“See who it is, Cris,” came forth the. ringing, decisive 
voice of Miss Trevlyn. 

Cris did not choose to obey, “Qpen. tho door, 
Maude,” said he. 

Mande did as she was bid: she had litile chance 
allowed her in that house of doing otherwise. . Opening 
the door; she saw the boy standing there. ‘“ What isit, 
Bill? ” she.asked.in some surprise. 

* Please, is the squire in there, Miss Maude?” 

“ No,” answered Maude, He is gone to bed: heis 
not well.” 

This appeared to be a poser for Bill, and he stood to 
consider. “Is Madam in there?” he presently asked, 

“Who is it, Maude?” came again in Miss Treviyn's 

ding tones. 

“Maude fertied her head. “db is Bill, Webb, Aunt 


“ What does he want?” asked Miss Trevlyn. 

Bill stepped in then. “ Please, Miss Diana, I cameto 
tell the squire the news. I thought he might be angry 
of me if I did not.come, seeing as I knowed of it.” 

“The news?” repeated Miss. Digna, looking im- 


“Of the mischief what the bull have done, He have 
gone and gored Farmer Ryle.” 

The words arrested the attention of all. They came 
forward, as with one impulse. Gris and his sister, in 
their haste to quit their backgammon, upset the board. 

“ What do you say, Bill?” gasped Mrs. Chattaway, 
witha white face and faltering tongue. 

“It’s tene, ma’am,” said Bill. “The bull set.on him 
this afternoon, and tossed him into the ditch, Master 
George found him there a short whilea,gone, groaning | 
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“here * was & “sad pause. Maude" broke the silence 
with a sob of pain, afid Mrs, Chattaway; in her con- 
sternation, laid hold ‘of the arm’ of “the ‘boy. “ Bill, 
I—I—hope he ist much injured |” 

«He siys' as it’s his death, ‘ia’am,” answered Bill. 
«John Pinder‘and others have brought a bed, and mney 
be carrying of him home on- it.” 

“What brought Mr.’Ryle in that field ?” asked Miss 
Diana, 

Ho telled: me, ma’am, as he was a coming up: here to 
see the squire, and:took that-way to save time.” 

Mrs. Chattaway fell a little back, “ Gris,’ said she 
to her son, “go down to the farm and see*what the 
injury is, I cannot sleep im the uncertainty. It may 
be fatal.” 

Cris tossed his head. ‘You know, mother, I’d do 
anything almost to oblige you,” he said, in his smooth 
accent, which seemed to carry a false sound with it, 
“but I can’t go to the farm. Mrs. Ryle might insult 
me: there’s no love lost between us.” 

“Tf the accident happened this afternoon, how was it 
not discovered when the bull was fetched in from the 
field to his shed to-night ?” cried Miss Trevlyn, speak- 
ing as much to hersélf as to anybody else. 

Bill shook his heady “I: dum’ know,” he replied. 
“For one thing, Mr.. Ryle was right down in the ditch 
aud couldn’t be seen.» And the bull, maybe, had went 
to the top o” the field, then, Miss Diara, ‘where the 
groaning wouldn’t be: heard.” 

“If I had but been listened to!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Chattaway, in a wailing accent. « “ How many a: time 
have [ asked that the bull should be parted with; before 
he did some irreparableinjury. ‘And now it has comet? 


CHAPTER IV. 
LIFE? OR DRATH? 

Mr. RYLE was carried home on the mattress, and laid on 
the large table in’ the sitting room, by the surgeon’s 
directions, “Mis; Ryle, of clear head and ¢alm judg- 
ment, had sent for’ medical advice sven before sending 
for her husband. ‘The only available doctor for imme- 
diate purposes ‘was Mr. ‘King. He »livéd near, about 
midway between the farm and the village, He attended 
at once, and was at the house before his patient. Mrs. 
Ryle had sent also te Barmestor for another surgeon, but 
he could not arrive just yet. “It was by Mr. King’s 
direction that the mattress and he who lay upon it was 
lifted on to the largé table im the parlour. 

“Better there; better there,” acquiésced the suflerer, 
when he heard the order given, “T don’t ‘know how 
they’d get me up the winding stairs,” 

Mr. King, a man getting ih years, was left alone with 
his pationt. The examiridtion ‘over, he came forth from 
the on and sought Mrs. Ryle, who was waiting for the 
repor' 

“The internal injuries are extensive, I fear,” he said. 
any lie chiefly’ here”—totiehing ‘his chest and right 
side, 

“Will he Uive, Mr. King?” she interrupted. “Do 


ie temporise, but let nie know the “truth. Can he 
lve Pp” 


“You have asked me 4 question that I cannot yet 





answer,” returmed the Surgeon. 
SOOT eeeeneee., 


“My examination has 
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| been superficial “and hasty, Twas aloue in making it, 
and I knew you were’ anxiously waiting. With the 
help of Mr. Benage, we may be able to arrive at 
some more’ decisivé opinion. I do fear the injuries are 
great.” 

Yes, they were great; and nothing could be done, as 
it seemed, to” remedy them or dilleviate the pain. “Mr. 
Ryle lay'on'the bed helpless, giving vent to his regret 
and anguish in somewhat homely phraseology. It was 
the phraseology ofthe simple farm house ; that in which 
he had been’ ¥eared; ib was not likely he would change 
it now. By dodoct gentlemen, he and his father had 
been contetit to’ live ad plain farmers ouly, in speech as 
well as in work. 

Ho lay'there groaning, lamenting his imprudence, now 
it Was too late, in ventating within the reach of that 
dangerous animal, The rest waited anxiously and rest- 
lessly thé ‘appearance of the surgeon. For Mr. Benage 
of Barmester had a ‘world-wide reputation, and such 
men “seem ‘to bring comfort with them. If anybody 
could apply healing remodies to the injuries and save his 
life, it was'Mr. Benage. 

George Ryle-had taken up his station at the garden 
gate. His hands clasping it, his head lying lightly on 
its iron spikes at the top, he was listening for the sound 
of the gig which had been dispatched to Barmester. 
Nora, at length, came out to him. 

“ You'll catch cold, George, stopping there in the keen 
night air.” 

“Pie “night air “won't hurt me to-night. Listen, 
Nora! T thought Yheard ‘something. They might be 
back by this.” 

A few moments of listening silence, bringing forth no 
result. George was mistaken. They must wait yet. 

*T'wonderwhat there is to be injured in the right 
side ?” observed ‘Nora. “ The liver’s there; and what 
else is there? Not the heart, for that’s on thé other 
side. I wish I was learned in such knowledge!” 

George made no reply. His ears were painfully alert, 
and ‘Nora's “useless talk annoyed thom. She began 
again. 

“Pid the master tell you himself he was hurt in the 
side, when you found him ? ” 

“Twas affaid to ask him where he was hurt,” 
answered George. “Tt was ‘at my tongue’s end all the 
while, but somehow I could ot.’ I was a coward.” 

“T don’t think much of King, for my part,” went on 
Nora, who could scarcely be still, had her life depended 
on if, “Mr. Benageé is the one for skill. It’s a great 
deal ‘moré likely tobe the limbs that’s hurt than the 
inside. In being tossed by a bull, or any other animal, 
it stands to Treason that the outer part of you, the 
legs and arms ——” 

“Do listen, Nora!” implored George. 
I hear something now,” 

He was right this time. The gig was bowling swiftly 
up, containing the well-known surgeon and the messen- 
ger that had been dispatched for him. The surgeon, a 
little ry ler and active, was out of the gig before it 


“T am sure 


had well stopped, passed George and Nora with a nod, and 
was welcomed by Mr. King, who had come out to receive 
him” “The two doctors ‘conferred together for a few 
seconds, and then entered the ‘house, 
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A short while subsequently the worst was known. 


There would be but afew more hours of life for Mr: Ryle. 

Mr, King would remain, doing what he could to com- 
fort, to soothe pain. Mr. Benage must. return to Bar- 
mester, for he was wanted there, and the horse was put 
to the gig again to convey him. Some. refreshment was 
offered him, but he declined it. Nora waylaid him in 
the garden as he was going down it to the gig, and caught 
him by the arm. 

“ Will the master see t0 morrow’s sun, sir?” 

“Its rising, he may. He will not see its setting.” 

Can you picture to yourselves what that night was, 
for the house and its inmates? In the parlour, gathered 
round the table, on which lay the dying man, were Mrs. 
Ryle, George, and Trevlyn, the surgeon, and sometimes 
Nora. In the room outside was collected a larger 
group: John Pinder, the men who had borne him 
home, and Molly ; with a few others whom the news. of 
the aceident had brought together. 

Mrs. Ryle stood close to her husband. George and 
Trevlyn seemed scarcely to know where to stand, or 
what to do with themselves; and Mr. King sat in a 
chair in the recess of the bay window. They had placed 
a pillow under Mr, Ryle’s head, and covered him over 
with blankets and a counterpane; a stranger would 
judge him to be lying on a bed. He looked grievously 
wan, and the surgeon administered something to him in 
a glass from time to time. 

“Come here, boys,” he suddenly said; “comeclosetome,” 

They approached close, as he said, and leaned over 
him. He took a hand of each. George swallowed down 


his tears in the best way that he could. Trevlyn looked 
scared and frightened. 

“Children, I am going. It has pleased God to cut 
me off in the midst of my career, just when I had the 
least thoughts of death. I don’t know how it will be 
with you, my dear ones, or how it will be with the old 
home. Chattaway can sell up everything if he chooses; 


and I fear there’s little hope but he'll do it. . If he’d, let 
your mother stop on, she might keep things together, 
and get clear of him in time. George will be growing 
up more of a man every day, and he may soon learn to 
be useful in the farm, if his mother thinks well.to keep 
him on it. Maude, you’ll do the best for them? For 
him, as well as for the younger ones ? ” 

“ ¥ will,” said Mrs. Ryle. 

“ Ay, I know you will. I leave them all to you, and 
you'll act for the best. I think it’s well that George 
should be upon the farm, as I am taken from it; but 
you and he will see, Treve, you must do the best you 
can at whatever station you are called to. I don’t 
know what it willbe. My boys, there's nothing before 
you but to work. Do you understand that?” 

“Fully,” was George’s answer. .Treve seemed too 
bewildered to give one. 

“To work with all your might; your shoulders to 
the wheel ; downright hard work and labour. Do your 
best,in all ways. _Be honest and single-hearted in the 
sight of God; work for him while you are working for 
yourselves, and then he will prosper you, I wish I had 
worked for him more than I have done! Take care 
that you live so that you don’t have to wish it when 
you come to lie where I am—on the death bed.” 
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oll pause, broken..only by the heavy sobs of | George, 


who could no longer control them, 

“My days seem to have been made up of nothing but 
struggling, and quarrelling, and care. Struggling t 
keep my head above water, and quarrelling with Chat- 
taway. The end seemed a far-off vista, ages away, some. 
thing like heaven seems. And now the end’s come, and 
heaven’s come—that is, I must set out upon the journey 
that leads to it. I misdoubt me but the end comes to 
many in the same sudden way; cutting them off in 
their carelessness, in their sins. Do not you spend your 
days in quarrelling, my boys; just be working on abit 
for the end, while there’s time given you to do it, | 
don’t know how it will be in the world I am about t 
enter. Some fancy that when once we have entered it, 
we shall see what is going on here, in our families and 
homes. For that thought, if for no other, I’d ask you 
to try and keep right.. If you were to go wrong, think 
how it would griéve me! .I-should always be wailing 
out that I might have trained you better, and had not, 
O children! it is only when we come to lie here that 
we see all our shortcomings. You'd not like so to grieve 
me, George? ” 

“O papa, no!” said George, his sobs deepening. 
“ Indeed I will try to do my best. I shall be thinking 
that. perhaps you are watching me.” 

“There’s one, greater than I, always watching you, 
George. And that’s God. Act well in his sight; not in 
mine. Doctor, I must have that stuff again. I feds 
queer sinking in my inside.” 

Mr. King rose, poured some drops into a wine 
glass’ of water, and administered it. The patient 
lay a few moments, and then took his sons’ hands, a 
before. 

“And now, children, for my last charge to you. 
Reverence and loye your mother, Obey her in all 
things. George, she is not your mother by blood, but 
you have never known another, and she has been to you 
assuch, Listen to her always, and she will lead you 
aright. If I had listened to her, I shouldn’t be lying 
where I am now, with my side stove in. A week or two 
ago I wanted to get the character of that out-door man 
from Chattaway. ‘Don’t go through the field with the 
bull in it, she said to me before I started. ‘Tho bull 
won’t hurt me,’ I answered her. ‘He knows me as well 
as he knows his master.’ ‘Thomas, don’t trust him, 
she said to me again. ‘Better keep where he can't 
touch you.’ Do you remember it, Maude?” 

Mrs. Ryle simply bowed her head in reply. That 
she was feeling the scene deeply there could be little 
doubt ; but emotion she would not show. 

“ Well, I heeded what your mother said, and went up 
to Chattaway’s by the roadway, avoiding the fields,’ 
resumed Mr. Ryle. “This last. afternoon, when I was 
going up again and got to the field gate, I turned to it, 
for it cut off a few steps of the way, and my temper was 
up. When people’s tempers are up, they don’t stop to 
go a round; if there’s a long way and a short way, 
they'll take the shortest... I thought of what she’d sy 
when I swung in, but I didn’t let it stop mo. It must 
have been that red neckerchief that put him up, for I 
was no sooner over the gate than he bellowed out 











savagely and butted at me. It wasall over in.a minute; 
neem 
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Iwas in the ditch, and’he went on, bellowing and tossing 
and tearing at the cloth. If you go to-morrow, you'll 
seo it in shreds about.the field. Children, obey your 
mother; there’ll be*double the necessity for it when I 
am gone,” 

The boys had been :obedient hitherto. At least, 
George had. Trevlyn was too much indalyed to allow 
it, George promised that he would be so still. 

“J wish I could have seen the little wench,” resumed 
the dying man, the tears’ gathering on his eyelashes. 
“But may-be it’s for the best that she’s away, for I'd 
hardly have borne to part with her. Maude! George! 
Treve! I leave her to you all. Do the best you can 
by her. I don’t know that she'll be spared to.grow up, 
for she’s but a delicate little mite: but. that» will be as 
God pleases. I wish I could have stopped with you all 
a bit longer—if it’s not sinful to wish contrary to God’s 
will. Is Mr. King there ? ” 

Mr. King had resumed his seat in the bay window 
and was partially hidden by the curtain. He came 
forward. “Is there anything I can de for you, Mr. 
Ryle?” : 

“Td be obliged if you’d just write out a few direc- 
tions,” said the farmer, “I'd like to write them myself, 
but it can’t be; you'll put down the words just as I 
speak them. Ihave not made my will. My wife has 
said to me often ‘ Thomas, you ought to make a will ;’ 
and I knew I ought, but I put it off and -put it off, 
thinking I could do it any time; but now the end’s 
come, and it is not done. Death surprises a many, I 
fear, like he has surprised me. It seems that if I could 
only have one day more of health, I would do many 
things that I have left undone. . You shall put down my 
wishes, doctor. It will do as well; for there’s only 
themselves, and they won’t dispute one with the other. 
Let a little table be brought here, and pen and {nk and 
paper.” 

He lay quiet while these directions were obeyed, and 
then began to speak again, 

“Tam in mighty little pain, considering that I am 
going; not half as much as when I lay doubled in that 
ditch ; thank God for it! It might have been, that I 
could not have left a written line or said a word of fare- 
well to you. There’s sure to be a bit of blue sky in the 
darkest trouble; and the more implicitly we trust, the 


| more blue sky there'll be, I have not been what I 
| ought to be, especially in the matter of disputing with 


Chattaway—not but what it’s Chattaway’s hardness that 
has been in fault, But God is taking me from a world 
of care, and I trust he will forgive all my shortcomings 
for our Saviour’s sake. Is that table ready ? ” 

“Tt is all ready,” said Mr. King. 

“Then you'll leave mealone with the doctor a short 
while, dear ones,” he resumed, “ We shall not keep 
you out long.” 

Nora, who had brought in the things required, held 
the door open for them to pass through. ‘The pinched, 
blue look that the face, lying there was assuming, struck 
upon her ominously, ; 

“ After all, the boy was right,” she murmured. * The 


hole, scratched befure this house, was not meant for Jim 


Sanders,” 


(To be continued.) 
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[We propose, in future, to introduce the LrreRARY Notices 
evdry second week; alternating with the REVIEW OF EVENTS 
IN THE RELIGIOUS WoBRLD.]} 

WE have before us a number of publications of various 

degrees of interest; and some of them we proceed to 

characterise for the benefit and information of our 
readers. The first we take up is— 

The Bible Catechism of the Christian Religion, for the 
Use of Young Persons [Nisbets], in three progressive 
parts. | In fact, this is three catechisms in one, with a 
supplement principally about the Church of Rome... So 
fat as its religious lessons are concerned, the teachings 
of the book.are, for the most part, correct; but, from a 
critical point of view, it has some serious faults. Thus, 
at page 11, the writer, or the printer, tells us that the 
books of the Bible written before Christ “are called the 
Oid Testament, or wishes of God!” At page 59, again, 
we are told, as! though it were an ascertained fact, 
respecting the book of Job; “it was written by Moses,” 
The book needs some severe revision. 

Rowana, the Spanish Maid ['Tweedie], is a tale con- 
taining many good things, and one which we hope will 
do some service. in promoting temperance and other 
virtues. As we have had to remark of other works, so 
must we remark. of this, that it would be better if 
authors, could confine themselves. to writing plain 
English, When they feel they must sprinkle their 
pages with French, Italian, or Spanish, why, let them 
explain their dark speeches at least in the margin. We 
would also extend this observation to the very broad 
Scotch which is put into the mouth of Nanny. But 
after.all, we have! no doubt the young people will be 
much interested in this story. 

Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor [Rivingtons}. A 
series of chapters which we should say happily combine 
the “help” of wisdom with the “comfort” of religion. 
As‘a simple and intelligible little book, it will be appre- 
ciated by the sick poor to whom it is addressed ; and, so 
far as we can judge, it might not be unprofitable to 
some who are not poor, There are scattered over the 
country many. who are in comfortable circumstances 
who very much require simple instruction. The trials, 
temptations, and duties of sickness are mostly well 
described, and turned to good account. This is our 
judgment of the general character of the book ; to some 
expressions we should take exception. 

Recollections of the Last Days of a Daughter Beloved 
[Nisbets].. The writer of this small memorial is the 
mother of the deceased, and the writer of the preface is 
her father, the Rev. .C. J. Brown, of Edinburgh. We 
find it difficult to criticise the wreath which loving hands 
have twined and placed upon a daughter's tomb.. We 
can, but say in this. case that we are called to contemplate 
the character of one who knew in whom she had believed, 
who left behind a good testimony, aud who well deserves 
to be remembered—* whose faith follow.” 

Mary M‘ Neill ; or, the Word Remembered [Johnstone 
and Hunter] is by the author of “Alice Lowther,” and 
will, we believe, be a favourite with its readers. The 





| tale is one of humble life, and its scene is laid in 
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Scotland, where there are, still many of the sons and | 
daughters of the lowly who read, aud prize, and obey | 
the Word. Although by no means long, the narrative | 
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abounds in incident; and-although decidedly religious in 
its tone and intention, it is not sermonising~a fault 
which spoils some good storiés: 

A Chat with the Boys on New Year's Hoe [Jaokson, 
Walford, and Hodder] claims for its writer one who 
quaintly styles himself “Old Merry.” Happily, he is 
wise as well as “ merry,” so that his conversations will 
be listened to with profit as well\as pleasure) The genial 
strain of the book: will commend it to the boys, and 
we are not without hope that-they will remember its 
lessons, 

The Ever-present Friend is a tract of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and so.-good:a tract 
that we can strongly recommend it for extensive cir- 
culation. 

The Lost Treasure; or; the Red Indian's Priend {Sar- 
rold and Sons], is a missionary tale: in -verse;: | 1-8 very 
well written, and though so small @ tract, reached a 
second edition a few days after it was’ publisheds:-A 
halfpenny will buy it, and it is worth its‘money, 

One Thing I do; ory Singleness of Aim [Seeleys], is a 
reprint from the “ Evangelical Magazine.” It is short 
and striking, and adapted for a wide circulation, which 
it deserves. é 

To the Friends of Lancashire; &c,, we eal) the atten- 
tion of the following :—Am Address on Practical Sym- 
pathy and Prompt Beneficence, by Dr. Guthrie; On 
doing what One does with One's Might; by Dr. Cumming ; 
The Duty of laying by for Religions and Charitable Uses 
a Stated Proportion of our Income, by Dr: Candlish ; and, 
The Duty of Giving Away a Stated Proportion of our 
Income, by the Rev. W. Arthur. All these are published 
by Messrs. Nisbets. Of the first-we have’ two editions, 
the first at sixpence, in aid of the Lancashire Fund, and 
the other at less than cost price for distribution, The 
others are also published with benovolent intentions, and 
we may designate the whole series as admirable, ‘The 
claims of Laneashire are also advocated in A Few Words 


to All on the Present Distress of our Brethren in Lanea- | 


shire [Skeffington]. Lancashire Homes, and what Ails 


Them is by the author of “ Ragged Homes, and how to | 


Mend Them” [Nisbets], It is a wise and good work— 
truthful and faithful. ‘The authoress visited the scenes 
she describes, and what she records deserves to. be laid to 
heart. Let us hope that what is here said of the ail. 
ings of Lancashire homes will’help to cure them, | 4 
Plain Sermon on the Lancashire Distress (Skefiington], 
by the Rev. J. G. Cowan, is practical, and merits 
perusal. 

Christ's Divinity and Atoning Sacrifiee, by the Rev. H. 
Hammond [Pearce], is & good sermon on a great and 
important subject. 

We have before us a number of serials, all of which 


P ” 
have their ptoper merits, The Hvangelical Magavine | Tt aa an unfortunate allusion. 
holds on its way, and more than keeps up its chatacter, | 
The Mother's Friend is well conducted, and # favoutite | 


N 


| eh 


with mothers everywhere, The Eclectic Review'ts a 
literary monthly of varied interest, and often cotitainitig 
very excellent writing. 


| “can’t reason about it, Robert. 


| “AC GRASS “OF BEER, ‘AND! WHAT) IT’ DID FOR 


ROBERT GRANT. 
Be Ir isn’t true, Mabel; it can’t be true! Yon'p 
never going to cast! me: off-for such 4 trifle as thig?" 
“It's no trifle, Robert; an evil. habit that yo 

cannot leave off. . I:dare,not marry, you.” 
| . ‘Stuff and_ nonsense, Mabel! You. want to: ery 
off, and haye done with me... There's William Stir. 
ling round the corner now, I'll be bound,” : 
| “Robert!” ‘The girl burst into a’ passionits 
flood of teats, and turned aivay.' Robert seized heli 
Ofher Hand: ©) ; ’ 

** Forgive me, Mabel; but you take mie so iad] 
don’t know’ what I am saying: | Don't be ‘hard w 
the. Surely a glass of beer: is riot to come between 
you and me,” p 

‘What has the glass of beer done for me already, 
Robert ?. Haye I not seen a father made worse than 
a brute, a mother beaten and ill-used to the graye, 
sisters and brothers starved and pinched for food, 
myself with scirctly a rag Teft, ‘while everything was 
Ph yo to su ply my father with the drink tha 
ied hin? Havel not had to work nicht and 
day to supply the food and clothing which had been 
| inine in plenty but:for the drink? And liave I not 
‘made a vow, years ago, never.to marry a man who 
could not, for. his own sake, and, if that was mi 
sufficient, for mine—for mine, .Robert—keep from 
| intopeatng drinks of every sort? And am I not 
Tl 
| “is You ‘would be if T ever took too much, Bat 4 
glass of béer, Mabel—a pint or so just 1ibw and 
then; to put'a little life into a fellow, when he coma 
, home tired with a long day’s work—why, whi cat 
object to: that? . Isn’t. everything: given us. to-use? 
, The minister himself takes a glass of wine, for I've 


seen him,” 
God doesn’t 
seem to give us women the powerof reasoning much; 
| but we have faith, a something that tells us what we 
‘believe is true, without often knowing why; sub 
know, Robert, it is neither right nor safe to take 
any strong drink at‘all.” 
“And IT am to go and bind myself by an oath, 
when I know I shall break it!” 
| “I don’t ask any oath; Robert. Only promise 
me, and I have little fear of your breaking your 
word. Am I not"—- and here Mabel blushed and 
| hesitated—‘‘ am I not worth more to you than your 
, beer and publi¢-house, Robert?” 
| 1ere Was a moment's pause, Robert was strug: 
 gling against conviction, against the asstirance of 
trath that the gentlé Voice brought with ft. She 
went on— 

‘And Robert, dear, ‘ean you enjoy the sociéty of 
Martin Pulse, and the club at.the ‘Chequers,’ more 
than a cup of tea and a pleasant chat at your own 
fireside? © Robert! keep away from) Martia 


t Robert, was 
ick on the subject, because every one said that 
ttin exercised undue fnfluénce over him, He 
answered roughly, “ And from Martin Pulse’s sister, 
. Mabel ?” 
Mabel, this time, was seriously angry. “This i 





| the second unmanly thing you have said,” she t0- 
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jlied, gravely.“ Lthall not talk to you. any more, 
for you forget younsélf.. No”—as Robert made a 
step forward—"I am just at home; so good. night. 
Think over what I have said; and remember) that 
Mabel marries no one. who. will. not; give, up. the 
treacherous glass and.the no less treacherous friend for 
her sake.” And Mabel went off, very sorrowful. 

Her firm repulse: iiade Robert speech]eas fora .mo+ 
ment. There was & battle going.on between obstinacy 
and conviction: » A voite roused hic. : It was Martin 
Pulse. .‘' Well; voung, un, what’s up? You Jook 
down in thé mouth, .What’s the row, eh?” 

« Never you mind,” said Robert, sullenly. 

“Some men: Would take you/at. your word; and 
turn crusty, but I’m not one of that sort. Now Ill 
bet a penny you've had a lééture from Mabel Smith.” 

“ Mabel never leetured any oné¢,” said Robert. 

“Not even a certaih young maxi who is:so wicked 
as. to drink a pintof ale, now and then, and knows a 
good-for-ndthing: fellow; one Martin, Pulsé?”’ said 
Martin, quietly. 

Robert was silent... ‘The other went on :— 

“ Now; Robert; be a inain.’. I like you too well to 
see you made a milksop of by such/a: girh as. that. 
Nay, never look fierce! she’s a gdod girlenough, but 
too fond of having thd'u hand. Just:éhow' her 
you'te not to: be made’a fool of, and: she'll lower. her 
tore; and you'll doit; if.you’re:half a man.” 

“Well; she is:too bad, I must say,” said Robert. 

“Of course she is! Why, man alive, is: a fellow 
never to take amoderate glass?: Now, come: along 
with me: TPhere’sa dancetb-bightat the ‘ Chequers’— 
quite nobbish, I can tell you. .Jt’s for the Halk ser- 
vants, and all the rightsort will be there, . I've. got 
two tickets. It willbe rave fun.” 

Again Mabel's:words rose to lis mind; but Robert 
thrust them aside, and allowed Martin tolead lim off. 
“ By-the-bye, will your sister be there? **: he asked. 

“Yes, Emma’s there, sure enotgh,’’ said: his com- 
panion. “ Bub what's the good of you’re asking 
about her? You've got your lass,;;you. know.” And 
bine disagreeable laugh, Martin Pulse dragged his 
pupil on. 

Just then, Mabel was in her bedroom, praying her 
heavenly Father toguide Robert im the right path! Her 
bedroom window was just opposite the ‘‘ Chequers.” 

i. 
Tue foregoing scene took place one winter's evening, 
and, some time later on, a carriage was rolling over 
the snowy road to the little village, inthe white 
moonlight. In it was Mr. Graham, Robert’s master, 
and his daughter. They had been spending the 
evening at a neighbouring squire’s. 

Papa,” said Miss Graham, “I ‘wish you would do 
me a favour. You know the young gardener, 
Robert, who sometimes works for us about the 
grounds; I want you to emgage him regularly as 
under-gardeéner.” 

“And why him especially ?” 

‘Why, papa, you see he is going to be married to 
Mabel Smith—such a nice, good girl! I am so fond 
of her—and it fs for her sake, more than his, that I 
want his appointment.” 

“T should like to know something more of the 
young man,” said Mr. Graham. “ Can you vouth for 
his steadiness atid sobriety.” 

“ Well, papa, the fact is that Mabel has spoken tome 
a good deal of this point. No one can necuse Robert 


— 


of taking too much, but still he regularly has a glass 
of beer or #0, and Mabel, poor girl, had too bitter an 
experience: in London, not to dread even so munch in- 
dulgence as this. So she has told her lover she will 
never marry him till he promises her to become a 
total abstainer, If he makes this promise—~and I 
feel sure:he will, papal want you to mark your 
approval of his conduct, and esteem for Mabel, by 
giving him. the Seder conniorienh gen 

“ Well, my dear,” said, Mri: Graham, “I have 
fancied myself that the young man was not quite so 
steady as he should be, though I caunot say I have 
any proofi »:However,; I am. willing, to: believe the 
hedt; and. if he gives the promise, and sticks to it, he 
shall have the place. Charles!” 

‘Sir,’ daid the coachman. 

“ Stop atithe Chequers,’ as you pass, and see if the 
carrier has léefp a pareel for me.” 

The coachnian. tduched his hat. ‘‘ Please, sir; there 
will be some disturbance there to-night, I am afraid.” 

‘* Why, what is the matter 2” 

“ The lanidlerd: has: a dance for the labourers, sir. 
Ail: the hall servants will be there; and it often 
turns out) noisily.” 

+ Dear me!” said: Mr. Graham; ‘if the landlord 
countenances such goings on, I'll. not even, allow my 
parcels to be left there. ‘These dances regularly pro- 
mote immorality. and drunkenness: Well, never 
mind; Charles’; just stop at the imn’fora moment. I 
must have my parcel.” 

The carriage rolled on. to the village, aud neared 
the ‘‘ Chequers,” as the cloek struck twelve. 





Hl. 

Mosi¢ .and-dancing loud laughter; and mirth; 
rough jokes, and é¢xbited shouts; much drinking, and 
calling for wine and beer; flushed faces, and dis- 
otdered dress; excited feelings, and roused passions ! 
Surely no place for those who journey towards a 
holy country—no place for the affianced husband of 
a pure, innocent girl—no place for Robert Grant! 

And yet Robert was there. The band was playing 
a lively waltz;:and he was whirling round and round, 
excited by drink and flushed with excitement, his arm 
encircling Emma Pulse, Martin’s sister. 

And Martin himself stood by, watching them. He 
was a shrewd fellow, was Martin. Robert was known 
in the village as a well-to-do, promising young man. 
His father and mother had died; leaving him a com- 
fortable cottage, furnished, and Martin had secretly 
determined that his sister Emma should be mistress of 
it. She had no objection herself. So far from it, she 
had long been setting her cap at the handsome young 
gardener. The idea of Mabel—the pale-faced, demure 
Mabel—being preferred to herself, was unendurable, 
and she had vowed to supplant ber. 

It was something new to Robert, after Mabel’s firm 
behaviour, to hear the: pretty Emma, the prettiest 
girl in the room, agreeing timidly with everything he 
said, drinking the glass of wine he offered, and urging 
him to take one, and then another, himself. It was 
flattering to hear her say she would dance with no 
one else; it was pleasant to see the rkling eyes 
raised to his own, and to feel bis arm by the 
soft white hand. Dance followed dance, glass suc- 
ceeded glass, the hours sped on, the excitement 





deepened, and Robert forgot his daty, his plighted 
deuibr end teidewty dileh, work srbddpdeed ubde of love 


, to Emma Pulse. 
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IV. 
TwELVE o'clock! ‘The music and dancing ceased. 
The candles were flickering’ and flaring in their 
sockets. ‘The fumes of stale tobacco and of spirits 
mingled with the poisonous breath of heated lungs, 
until the weary pleasure-seekers were driven, half 
suffocated, into the fresh’ frosty air. . Sodden’ faces, 





bloodshot eyes, parched and still thirsty tongues, the 
sense of unnatural excitement ‘and want of rest. 
What a wretcbed set they were! What a story there | 
would be next morning of splitting headaches, weary | 
frames, and empty purses! ‘There had been a little 
crackling of thorns under the pot, and it had gone 
out ; and the landlord alone could laugh now, for he | 
had filled his purse. 

Half drunk with strong drink, and altogether drunk 
with pleasure, Robert Grant staggered out. Emma 
Pulse was with him, and there they steod in the door- | 
way, with the glare from the inn lights fall upon them. _ 

‘Don’t block up the road this way,” said a voice.’ 
It was Mr. Graham’s coachman, coming out with his | 
master’s parcel ; and there, in front was Mr. Graham 
himself, looking eagerly out of the carriage window. 
Robert uttered an exclamation, and darted: into 
the inn; but it was too late, Mr. Graham and. his 
daughter had seen him plainly. 

“Your new gardener!” said Mr. Graham, with a 
shrug. “If that’s the young man, I've done with 
him. Drive on, Charles; such a sight as that is 
enough to sicken one.” 

‘s‘ Poor Mabel, she shall never marry such a heart- | 
less reprobate,” said Miss Graham. “Fancy, if she | 
had seen this sight, papa?” | 

Reader, Mabel had seen it. Kept awake by the | 





He stumbles up stairs, and the paper burns on, 
Creeping along, it catches a dry shaving, then ano. 
ther, and another. A broad light springs up through 
the little room where Robert’s good parents were wont 
to instruct their son from day to day, and to pray 
for him. Now the whole heap of wood is blazing 
fiercely, and the flames play round the wood work of 
the ‘cu and the doors blister and blacken 


|| beneath them. Robert Grant, awake, for the cottage 


is on fire! But Robert is sunk into a heavy stupor, 

Two o'clock! The night constable sees a ruddy 
glare of light flaring up from the silent village. The 
cottage is wrapt: in fire from’ basement to roof, and 
Robert is asleep in the midst of the flames ! 


— 


VI. 

Tue scene is changed to the hospital at S——, some 
few miles away. ‘That: bandaged mummy, all swathed 
in lint, moaning restlessly with the heat that torments 
him, with blackened blistered skin, and disfigured 
features; that caricature of a human. being, 

by strangers, unpitied and unblest, is the once hand- 
some, prosperous, beloved Robert Grant. The glia 
of beer had nearly done its work. 

Week after week he lay, hovering between life and 
death. Snatched from ‘the flames that were fairly 
licking him with their forked «tongues, he had. been 
brought to the: hospital, as all thought, to die. But 
a merciful God gave him one more chance, and 
Robert crawled away:one day so scarred, that none 
could recognise him, but otherwise convalescent, 
Limbs and body remained, but the mark of fire was 
set for ever-on his face. 

He slunk down a bye way into his village. He 


rude merriment and music at the ale-house, and with | feared to meet the eyes of old friends, as a penniless, 
a nervous dread lest Robert should be there, she had | defaced drunkard ; but he was determined to hear one 





en temenn ata 


been watching behind her blind as the revellers came 
forth. A bitter cry of agony burst from the lips of 
the poor girl, and she sank back and heart-sick. 
She had seen enough. Robert was lost to her for ever ! 


V. 

OnE o’clock in the morning as Robert Grantstumbles 
through his cot door, and sinks heavily into a 
chair. He is hand over his burning forehead, 
and tries to think calmly of. what has passed. Is 
this really the quiet room he left five hours ago, dr is 
he still whirling round and round to the music with 
Emma Pulse? Emma Pulse! it is Mabel Smith he 
means. Didn’t he just now leave Mabel to come 
home? Had he this headache then, or did Martin 
give it him? Ah, he recollects! Mabel offended 
him, and then—oh, how Robert groans, drunk as he 
is, to think how. fearfully. he has foresworn himself, 
But it is no use; his: head is running round, as if 
continuing the waltz in the ‘‘ Chequers.” He must go 
to bed somehow, and perhaps it may all prove a dream 
in themorning. With an effort he rises, and staggers 
towards the red embers for a light, 

Would it not make you laugh in pitying derision, 
Robert Grant? Laugh, did we say? Nay, would it not 
rather send you away shuddering, if you could. but 
see yourself making vain attempts to light the candle, 
as — after piece of burning’ paper falls from your 
shaking fingers upon the floor?. ‘There, it is done at 
last. Never look behind you, to note whether that 
heap of dry wood is safe from the flaming fragments. 


Only one idea, and that to lay those throbbing temples 


on the seft pillow, 


' word of Mabel. 
As he turned a corner, a carriage rolled past him. | 
| There were two ladies inside, Miss Graham, and— 
| did his eyes deceive him—Mabel! ‘+ Who are those?” 
| he asked of a labourer. 
| '#'Ph’ squire’s daughter, and a young woman she’s 
taken for company like. Th’ young woman was to 
have married a good-for-nothing chap, as deserted 
_ her for another girl, and burnt himself, in a drunken 
' fit, almost to a cinder ; but—law ! if it.ain’t the very | 
' fellow! Well, Robert, you've been sorely punished, | 
but I can’t say as how you haven’t deserved it.” | 
Robert broke hastily away, and walked, he scarcely 
, knew or cared, whither. 
| He came to the church. The bells rang out a | 
merry peal, and a wedding party came out. Robert | 
started aside to let them pass, His eyes met, those of 
the bride; it was Emma Pulse, the heartless flirt 
ae Liogpe he had flung away the rich love of | 
abel. 





Vil. 
Extract from the hospital book at the Military | 


Barracks, Benares :— 


* Died} Oct. 23rd, 185—. No. 2,057... Private Robert 
| Grant, H. M. 4th 2 Brain fever, brought on by deli- 
| rium tremens, Case hopeless from the first. Confirmed 

drunkard. Several times in hospital. No reference found 
to friends or relatives.” 


Marginal note, mentally added by inspecting 
officer ara This unhappy man was the shee ot the 
nae 


‘Alas! ‘The glass of beer had done its work, 
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OF THE DEITY, 


AS DISPLAYED BY COMPENSATIJON.—IL 


his legs, nor by his wings, but by an organ 
formed out of his ribs ; and, thus provided, he 


We have said,-in our former treatise on this | boldly takes his leap and attains the position 


subject, thatiit is the delight of Nature toevince | 
her bounty and her power in acts of compensa- | 


tion, or, a8 we might express it, in diversity of 
gifts. 

In birds, compensation eniinently prevails. 
These tenants of the air have no teeth, yet grains 


and herbs constitute their food. How is the 
| seeming deficiency supplied? Their Creator has 


furnished them with a powerful musele, called 
the gizzard, the inner coat of which is fitted 
up with rough, plates, which serve the purpose 


| of a mill, and grind the food. At other times, 


the digestion of the food is assisted by particles 


| of earth, sand, or gravel; and thus the dirt which 


the food of birds unavoidably contracts is turned 
toa beneficial purpose, for it has been shown, by 
various experiments, that the gastric juice in 
these birds will not operate upon entire grains ; 
therefore, without a grinding machine within 
its body, or the aid of earthy particles, a chicken 
would have starved upon a heap of corn. Birds 
of prey. live upon a different. kind of food, 
which does not require the process of grinding ; 
therefore they have no gizzard : the ¢eompensa- 
tory gift goes no further than the necessity. 

We are accustomed to regard birds as. crea- 
tures winging their way from grove to grove, 
and from clime to clime ;. but: there is a. bird, 
called the Rhea, that is unable to fly—being 
defective in. wings. . This defect. is compen- 
sated by legs muscular. and powerful; and, 
notwithstanding his apparent unwieldy size, 
his protection arises from his vast speed, by 
which he outstrips the swiftest steed. The aid 
which his wings will not, impart his sturdy legs 
supply. 

The Eagle, with strength of pinion that can 
contend with the winds, and with power of eye 
that can gaze upon the noonday sun, has. no 
power of scent, but. his sight is so keen. that it 
surpasses all the animals, in creation. . The 
absence of scent receives its compensation in 
superabundance of sight. 

Tnstances of compensation present themselves 
on every side. There is, a, little creature bear- 
ing the terrific, name of a Dragon, that has its 
abode among. the trees.,.As it walks with 
difficulty, it rarely descends from. the tree, butiit 
is enabled to move. with ease and rapidity from 





desired. 

The Pangolin, an animal peculiar to Hindos- 
tan, affords a beautiful example of compensation. 
It is alittle inoffensive creature, totally destitute 
of teeth, very timid, unable to escape from its 
adversaries, and yet it is able to put them to 
defiance. This little fellow lives among beasts 
of prey, and fears neither the leopard nor the 
tiger ; and we inquire, How can this apparently 
helpless animal protect himself when surrounded 
by those who long to make a meal at his ex- 
pense? When attacked, he rolls himself up 
into a circle, and then presents a surface of 
horny scales, which resist the teeth of the foe, 
and so severely wound the assailants, that they 
are thankful to leave him in peace. His horny 
house supplies the want of speed, or the ability 
to climb, or the power to fly, and protects him 
as effectually as teeth, and claws, and wondrous 
strength protect the tiger. 

The Wheeler insect is a curious object, not in 
the visible, but in the microseopic world. If 
we take a particle of dust of decayed timber 
and deposit it in a drop of water, an insect 
speedily appears, two horns arise on its head, 
and then a wheel ; the velocity with which this 
wheel revolves is amazing. This little creature 
sails among the dust as if amidst so many 
islands, and the movements of the wheel. form 
an admirable compensation for other defects. 
By its rapid revolutions, it draws within its 
circle a number of smaller insects, and these 
little creatures, thus drawn into the vortex, 
discover that they are to supply the owner of 
the wheel that day with a dinner. 

Tn domestic life, the Spider’s Web is often seen 
to be a compensating contrivance. The spider 
hasa liking for flies, but he has no wings to pursue 
his prey—no trunk by which he can grasp his 
foe; he can, however, make a ladder or manu- 
facture a rope out of the contents of his own 
stomach, and by this airy cordage he ascends or 
descends as fancy guides him. 

The safety of man is often greatly promoted 
by the manner: in which certain animals are 
appointed to check the dangerous increase of 
other animals, In countries where climate and 
soil fayour @ very rapid, inerease of noxious 
animals, there is @ compensation found in the 
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existence of the Ichneumon, a little animal 
whose dwelling-place is on the hanks.of the 
river, and the spots that the eracodile delights to 
haunt. This little fellow. is cowrageous, dexter- 
ous, and cunning ; and at night he comes forth : 
peeping with great caution, he examines every 
recess, every lurking-place, peeps into every 
crevice, and tries the soil where it is likely the 
crocodile has deposited her eggs. These eggs 
the ichneumon destroys ‘by thousands, and, 
whilst he is hunting for them, he also carries 
on an unsparing war against snakes and. the 
crawling things with which, the earth teems 
in Oriental lands. . The.ichneumon, gives no 
quarter ; and so wonderfully is this little soldier 
qualified for the service of .man, that, when 
wouuded by the bite of the smake, he runs and 
eats of a certain herb, by which ‘he is enabled to 
renew the combat without further danger ; and 
by this sanitary act. man gains wisdom ; for our 
knowledge of certain medical herbs is said to be 
derived from the habits of this little warrior. 
Destruction also needs compensation. The 
ratio of destruction among creatures is always 
proportioned to their, productiveness, and forms 
part of the general compensation system. An 
elephant produces but one calf, a. butterfly lays 


six hundredeggs. . Birds of prey seldom produce 
more than two eggs; the sparrow and the duck 
frequently sit upon a dozen. In the rivers we 
meet with a thousand minnows for one'pike; 
in the sea, a million of herrings for one: shark. 


Compensation pervades throughout. | Where the 
increase is dangerous to man, there the number 
produced is small, or is kept down by some 
natural foe. 

Again, where the diminution would: be’ pre- 
judicial, the increase is enormous, A single 
cod-fish spawns in one season a greater number 
of eggs than there are men, women, and children 
in England. Poli, the great luminary of con- 
chology, says that a single oyster might give 
birth to 12,000 barrels: of oysters. Providence 
has thus taken care that the immense demands 
made upon this portion of ‘creation shall not 
destroy the race. 

The powers of reproduction, great as they are 
among fish, are surpassed by those of Insects, 
Ehrenberg tells us that’ from ‘one’ insect a 
million was produced in ten days, four millions 
in eleven days, and sixteen millions in twelve 
days. Whatwe term “blight” are often 
millions of animated beings’ claiming their 





portion of the bounty of Nature. That which 
corrupts the produce of the earth to us prepares 
it for them. 4 

We shall find, also, equal traces of compensa- 
tion in the Vegetable and in the Mineral King- 
doms, The forests that have been lost to the 
world, and for countless ages. buried in the deep 
and dark recesses of the earth, now supply man 
with coals ‘for his fire and his furnace. The 
plants ‘which were swept:from ' the earth prior 
to the close of \the Paleozoic series give us the 
ability to travel’ on ‘land without horses, and on 
the water withoutsails, and enable us to bid 
defiance to both wind and tide, ‘Thus, the vege- 
tation which enriched the earth that then was, 
now gives effect to the industry of man’; and 
possibly the supposed waste of heat or of sun- 
beams for countless generations may, says an 
eminent engineer, be now reappearing to 
gladden our homes, ‘and to supply us with 
power and motion in the modern forms of gas 
and steam. Thus, England’s ‘greatness, arising 
from her manufactories, has ‘been’ the result of 
design on the part of the Author of creation 
thousands of years ‘before man became the 
tenant of the earth ; for iron and odal enrich us 
more ‘than unearned treagares of gold and 
silver. But these great coal ‘formations would 
have been Jost: to us had it not’ been for vio- 
lent inundations, volcanic: eruptions, and other 
powerful disturbing ‘causes, which: have thrown 
the surface of the earth into irregular forma. 
Had the covering of the'earth been as regular 
as the coats of an onion, a single stratum alone 
would have been attainable, and the treasures 
of the darth must have been for,ever unknown. 
Had the upper stratum been a mass of granite, 
agriculture and its’ attendant blessings must 
have been lost to us ; but, as man.-was to live by 
labour, the earth is clothed with soil, anda rich 
compensation tepays the labour enjoined. 

If we turn out ‘thoughts to Man, with his 
cares and his toils, we see how richly compensa- 
tion bestows upon him its blessings. Is it his 
lot to labour? industry ‘confers health, and 
wards off many evils. If activity be accom- 
panied by fatigue, it is “compensated by the 
charms" of a: vigorous appetite and refreshing 
slumbers, and great’ enjoyment when leisure 
hours arrive. Philosophers‘have, consequently, 
assigned a higher place to those pleasures in 
which we are active than to those’ pleasures in 
which’ we jare' only passive ; and} a8 Paley ob- 
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serves, the: very sefeactovinese of the dbjeck with 
which we have to deal contributes to the: hap- 
piness of mankind: That labour which at its 
beginning was an affliction, compensation makes 
a blessing in its result. 

If we direct our attention to. the ,varions 
grades of Society, we see that the distinctions 
of civil life are not without their compensation. 
The advantages which the tichet éonditions ‘of 
life are supposed to confer bear no proportion 
in value to the advantages which, are bestowed 
by Nature. The gifts of) Neture always surpass 
the gifts of fortune. To be waited. upon is a 
very pleasant thing, but to have’ health and 
activity is still better. A good appetite and a 
good digestion are preferable: to all the entice- 
ments of artistically prepared dishes. 

Even Persecution imparts her compensation. 
A youth suffered injurious’ treatmient from ‘his 
schoolfellows, and, ip his endeavours to rise 
above his oppressors, he laid the foundation of 
that knowledge which all men readily assign to 
Sir Isaac Newton. The misfortunes of the 
learned have enriched the pages of history. An 
unfortunate treaty’ of ‘peace, “in the reign of 
Charles IT., led to the banishment of Charen- 
don; but compensation for the, loss. of ; his 
counsels has. been given to the country by his 
great “History of the Rebellion,’ which was 
written during his exile. “The portion of Serip- 
ture which closes the New Testament was penned 
by the Apostle when banished to the Isle of 
Patmos ; the “ History of the World” was com- 
posed by Sir Walter Raleigh when incarcerated 
in the Tower ; the celebrated works of Bacon 
were produced in the days of affliction and 
of exile; the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” was com- 
posed by Bunyan to beguile, the sadness. of 
twelve years’ unjust imprisonment; the cele- 
brated works of fiction flowing from the pen 
of Sir Walter Scott arose out of a vigorous 
endeavour.to repair a shattered fortune. Thus, 


as vegetable life renews the air which animal 


life destroys, 80 did Sir Walter Scott, by writing 
books, repair the damage which publishing books 
had brought upon him. 

Compensation flows to man on every side ; 
but Piety is the channel through which it chiefly 
flows. . Piety has.armed the godly man. for many 
a confict. Ithas sustained him in thebustle and 
turmoil of life’;"it ‘Has Gonsdled him in. solitude, 
and taught him that ‘he is never less alone’ than 
when alone ; it has filled him with delight that 


beasesaleis 





was not of this work, and hasimparted consola- 
tions that pain could not annihilate and the 
prospect of the tomb could not destroy. May 
we not exclaim, “Where, in life’s last hour, is 
the scoffer’s compensation?” The echo says, 
“Where!” But no response from earth, from 
heaven, or:from hell is heard. 

“Go, ask the infidel what boon he brings us, 

What'charm for aching hearts he can reveal, 
Sweet as that heavenly promise Hope sings us— 
Earth has no sorrows that God cannot heal.” 

Let the scoffer give up error for truth, that he 
may know, by. happy experience, “THe Power 
anp.. Wispom,.or Gop, AS, DISPLAYED in Com- 
PENSATION.” 








AMBASSADORS. 

Tue following anecdote of an Oriental court in the 
reign of James I, forms. a curious. contrast with 
modern manners and diplomatic capabilities. An ex- 
pedition having been fitted out to India, under the 
éommandof ‘Sir James. Lancaster, that officer had 
occasion to present himself as ambassador before the 
King of Acheen, of which interview Purehas says :— 
“ And when the general took ‘his leave, the king said 
unto ‘him, ‘“ Have’ you the ‘Psalms of. David extant 
among you?’ ‘Yes, and we sing them daily.’ 

“Pen? said the king, ‘T and the rest ofthese nobles 
about me will sing a psalm to God for your 
prosperity ;’ and so they did, very solemnly. And 
after it was ended, the king’ said, * would have you 
sing ariother psalm, although in your own language.’ 
So there being in the company some twelve of us, we 
sang another psalm, and after the psalm ended, the 
general took his leave of the king, the king showing 
him much kindness at his depanture, desiring God to 
bless,us on our journey, and to guide us safely unto 
our own country, saying, ‘If hereafter your ships 
return to this' port, they shall find as good usage as 
you have done.’” 








THE SABBATH MORN, 
Wirt silent awe IT hail the sacred morn, 
That scarcely wakes while all the fields are still. 
A soothing balm on every breeze is borne ; 
A igraver murmur gurgles from the rill ; 
And echo answers softer from the hill, 
And softer sings the linnet from the thorn ; 
The skylark »warbles in.a note less shrill. 
Hail, light serene |. hail, sacred Sabbath morn! 
The rooks sail silent by in airy drove; 
The sky a placid yellow lustre throws ; 
The gales, that lately sighed along'the grove, 
Have hushed their downy’ wings in dead repose ; 
The hovering tack of clouds forget to move— 
So soft telday wheu the’ first moon grose. 








A WELL-SPENT Sabbath is’ 1 Sabbath-day’y journey 
onwards to the Promised Land. 
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SERMONS IN MINIATURE; OR, AIDS TO THE BIBLICAL 
STUDENT.—VIIL. 
‘There remaineth a rest for the people of God,” 
I. Heaven is a rest — 
1. From temporal trouble :— 

From care and labour, Isa. lvii. 1, 2; Rev. xiv. 13. 

From pain and sickness, Rev. xxi, 4; Isa, xxxiii. 24. 

From sorrow and sighing, Isa. xxxv. 10; 1x. 20. 

From want, Luke xvi. 20-22; Rev. vii. 16,17. 

From change, 2 Cor. v. 1; 1 John ii. 17; Rev. 
iii, 12. 

. From spiritual conflict :-— 

From the accusations of Satan, Rev. xii. 10. 

From the condemnation of conscience, Rev. xiv. 5. 

From the reproach and persecution of the world, 
Isa, xxv. 8; 2 Thess. i. 7. 

From the curse of sin, Rev. xxii. 3. 

From the defilement of sin, Eph. v. 27; 2 Peter 
iii. 13; Rev. xxi. 27. 

From the body of sin, Rom. viii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 
54; 2 Cor. v. 2—4. 

. In the enjoyment of God :— 

In the work of his praise, Rev. iv. 8; v. 9,10, 18. 

In the service of his temple, Rev. vii. 15 ; xxii. 3. 

In the beholding of his face, Ps, xvii. 15; John 
xvii. 24; 1 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 John iii. 2; Rev. xxii. 4. 

In conformity to his image, Philipp. iii. 21; 1 John 
iii. 2. 

In his constant presence, Ps, xvi. 11; Isa. lx.19; 
John xiy, 3; 1 Thess, iv, 17; Rev. vii. 15; 
xxi. 3. 

II. The rest of heaven remaineth to the people of God— 

As a support in trouble, John xiv. 1—3; 2 Cor. 
iv. 17, 18. 

As a hope in conflict, Rom. viii, 28, 24; 1 Thess. 
v.8; 2 Tim. iv. 7,8; Heb. vi. 19, 20. 

As a ground for present rejoicing, Ps. xvii. 15; 
Rom, v. 2; Heb. x. 34, 35. 

As contrasted with the portion of this world, 
Luke xvi. 25. 

As tending to wean our hearts from the world, 
Col. iii. 1—4; Heb. xi. 13, 16, 26. 

As exciting us to increased diligence in the ser- 
vice of God, Rom. xiii. 11. 

As sustaining us in the endurance of persecution, 
Matt. v. 10--12 ; James i. 12. 

Let us be careful— 

To prove our title to this rest, Col. i. 27; 2 Peter 
i. 10, 11. 

To evidence our meetness for it, 2 Cor, v. 4,5; 
Col. i. 9—12 ; 1 Thess, ii. 11, 12, 

To seek the earnest of it in the rest of faith, 
Heb, iv. 3, 

To exercise confidence in the prospect of it, Ps. 
Ixxiji. 24-26; Heb. vi, 11, 12. 

To be hasting towards the full possession of it, 
Philipp. i. 28; Titus ii,.18; Heb, vi..11, 12; 
2 Peter iii, 12; Rev. xxii. 20, 

To go on our way with joy and praise, 1 Peter 
i, 8—6, 
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EVERLASTING AND EVER-LIVING. 


THE first of these titles denotes unbounded duration, 
the second, perpetual life, and are so far distinct, that 
whereas both denote perpetuity of existence, yet the 
former might be said of existence without life, whereas 
the latter denotes existence conjoined with life—a living 
state as well as an existing state. They together show, 
or rather affirm, that as God had never a beginning, so 
will he never have an end; and that, as he ever has 
lived, so he ever will live. 

These doctrines are encouraging, because they assure 
us that our springs of life shall never cease to flow, and 
that our fountains of blessings shall never be dried up; 
that though earthly friends may forsake us, and earth’s 
comforts fail, though we ourselves may grow weary, and 
our strength: decay, yet that the years of our God shall 
never fail, and that, they that wait upon him shall renew 
their strength, so that they shall run and not be weary, 
and walk, and not faint. 

These cheering doctrines are asserted in Exod. xv. 18; 
Deut. xxxii. 40; Ps. x. 16, xly. 6, x¢. 2; Isa. ix. 6, x1. 23, 
Ixiii. 16; Jer. x. 10; Rev. iv. 9, 

They are explained and illustrated in Ps, cii, 25—27; 
Heb, xiii. 8; James i. 17; 1 John ii. 15—17. 

They are applied in Ps, Ixxiii. 26; Isa, xxii. 17, xl. 
8, lv. 83; Hos. ii. 19; Heb. xiii, 20. 


MARY MAGDALENE. 

So called, it is probable, from Magdala, a town of .Ga- 
lilee, of which she was a native, or where she had 
resided during the early part of her life: Out of her, 
St. Luke tells us, Jesus had cast seven devils, by whose 
malignant power she had been afflicted (Luke viii. 2). 

There is no doubt but that. Mary Magdalene, both in 
character and circumstances, was a woman of good re- 
putation and high standing in society. She is men- 
tioned by the Evangelists as being one of those women 
that followed our Saviour to minister to him, acvording 
to the custom of the Jews: She attended’ him in the 
last journey he made from ‘Galilee to Jerusalem, and 
was at the foot of the cross with his mother (Mark 
xv. 47; John xix, 25),. after which she returned to 
Jerusalem, to buy and prepare, with others, certain 
perfumes, that she might embalm him, after the Sabbath 
was over, which was then about to begin. | All tho 
Sabbath-day she remained in the city,and the next day, 
early in the morning, went to the sepulchre, along with 
Mary the mother of James and Salome (Mark xvi. 1,2; 
Luke xxiv. 1, 2). For other particulars respecting her 
sce also Matt, xxviii. 1,5; John xx. 11—17, 


CHAPTERS AND VERSES. 


TR invention of chapters and verses according to our 
modern versions is ascribed first to Cardinal. Hugo, who 
flourished about 1240, and invented the. first. Concord- 
ance to the Scriptures, which was made from the yulgate 
| Latin version. Rabbi Nathan is said to have divided 
‘the chapters of the Old ‘Pestament into verses, and 
| Robert Stephens made a'similar division for that of the 
| New, for the sake of a Conoordance which he. was then 
, compiling for the Greek Testament, -and which . was 
' afterwards printed by Henry Stephens, his son, 
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THE LIFE OF MOSES, 

Il.—FROM THE COURT TO THE WILDERNESS. 

| We may readily imagine that so far as the influence 
| of Moses extended during his residence in Pharaoh’s 
| court, it would be exerted in favour of his country- 
men. But it is very apparent that Israel still had to 
feel the yoke of his oppressor. According to the 
common chronology, and when Moses was forty 
years old, “the went out unto his brethren, and 
looked on their burdens: and he spied an Egyptian 
smiting a Hebrew, one of his brethren.” ‘This may 
or may not have been in the land of Goshen, where 
the Israelites still held their settled residence, 
although they were compelled to render forced service 
to their Egyptian lords; and here we may introduce 
a brief notice of the land of Goshen by an American 
writer :— 

“The river Nile,” he says, “at a great distance 
from the sea, divides into. several branches, and 
finally discharges its waters into the Mediterranean 
through several. separate mouths at a distance from 
each other. From the eastern branch of the Nile, at 
some distance from the sea, a broad valley runs off in 
a north-east direction, far toward the head waters of 
the Red Sea... This valley, fertilised by the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, and overspread with verdure, 
afforded pasture-ground for flocks and herds, while 
its rich alluvial soil yielded in great abundance the 
various productions of the country. Through this 
valley ran an ancient canal, connecting the waters of 
the Nile with the Red Sea, and commanding, to a 
great extent, the commerce of the East. The 
| country adjacent remains to this day an important 
province of Egypt. Here was the land of Goshen 
where Joseph settled his brethren. It comprised the 
land lying on the banks of the eastern arm of the 
Nile, and extended eastward to the Arabian desert. 

“Though itself surrounded almost by a desert 
waste, it had very fruitful districts, and yielded abun- 
dant pasturage. It was, therefore, suited to the sons 
of Jacob, ‘ whose trade had been about cattle from 
their youth,’ Gen. xlvi. 34; it was also one of the 
richest provinces of the kingdom. He ‘gave them a 
possession in the land of Egypt, in the best of the 
land,’ Gen. xlvii. 11; which yielded in abundance 
the productions of the country, and was ‘as a garden 
of herbs,’ Deut. xi. 10; Num. xi. 5.” 

If the Hebrews had been permitted to dwell in 
peace, they could have been happy here ; but it was 
not so. Their rapid increase, and their remarkable 
prosperity, added to their quiet habits and defenceless 
position, to say nothing of their contemptible pursuits 
in the eyes of the Egyptians, excited the hostility and 
avarice of their masters, Hence we read, Exod. i. 11, 
that the Egyptians “did set over them taskmasters 
to afflict them with their burdens. And they built 
for Pharaoh treasure cities, Pithom and Raamses.” 
No doubt the rulers of Egypt employed Israel upon 
some of those venerable monuments which even yet 





orene 





remain in the Jand, and astonish all who see them. 
Pithom appears to have been situated a little to the 
east of the right branch of the Nile, and near the 
canal which joined this river with the Red Sea. 
Pithom was doubtless the Patumus of Herodotus, 
who says the waters of the Nile were received into 
the canal a little above the city Bubastis, near the 
Arabian city Patumus. As for the canal, Strabo 
says it was a hundred feet wide, and deep ensugh to 
float large ships. It must be observed, however, 
that this canal was not in existence when Israel was 
in Egypt; it was begun by Pharaoh-Necho, by whom 
king Josiah was slain at Megiddo, about 610 years 
before Christ, 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30. The work of 
Pharaoh-Necho was completed by Darius. It was 
accomplished with dreadful disregard of human life 
and suffering ; and, indeed, it is recorded that 120,000 
men perished of those who were employed upon it by 
Necho. 

Raamses, the other city built by Israel, was a 
strong city, and the metropolis of Goshen. It stood 
in the great valley through which the canal was after- 
wards carried, and about midway between the Nile 
and the Red Sea. Ata later period, Raamses was 
called Heroopolis, or the City of Heroes. Travellers 
have found in the neighbourhood of the Bitter Lakes 
an extensive heap of ruins, which indicate the position 
of this city. It may be worthy of notice that after 
Raamses was built, the whole of Goshen was some- 
times called the land of Raamses, or Rameses. 

Of course, in all these details there is a certain 
element of indefiniteness, although we may confidently 
reccive them as substantially correct. Such is the 
case with the following sentences, in which the Rev. 
G. S. Drew depicts the position and lot of Israel 
in Egypt. ‘‘ Tribute, which was required from them 
in labour, was the pretext under which they were 
sent out in gangs, to toil in the ‘hard service of the 
field,’ and in the great building enterprises that were 
then going forward. Working naked in the quarries 
or brickfields, or on the river banks at the shadoof; 
following the oxen over the shadeless fields; or in 
long rows, monotonously threshing out the corn, 
they were engaged in all forms of irksome, tedious, 
degrading toil, such as is imposed only where idolatry 
and despotism have begotten contempt for human 


souls,” 
(To be continued.) 


The Evitor and his Friends. 
BDITORIAL CONVERSATIONS wit Lex., T. M., 8. G., 
: I. N., T. B., AND OTHERs. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
F. ‘In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” —Col. ii. 9. 
Ep. All the perfeotions essential to the Godhead 
were in Christ ; not by way of type or shadow, 
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but really and actually, This passage of Scripturé 
affords one of the most powerful arguments for the 
divinity of Christ. 

F, “Yo which have followed me, in the regeneration.” 
—Mait. xix. 28, 

Ep. The original word for’ “regeneration” was uséd 
by the ancient philosophers to denote the restoration 
of the world after. it was destroyed by fire. The words 
refer to the new state of things which the Gospel, is to 
introduce when “ the Son of Man shall sit on the throne 
of his glory.” . 

F’. What reason can be assigned that David, an abso- 
lute monarch, should permit Shimei, who cursed and 
hurled stones at him, to pass unpunished ? 

Ep. Stoning was the punishment assigned by the 
law to the offence of which David had been guilty, and 
no doubt he saw the hand of God in the acts of Shimei; 
and probably the penifent monarch felt that’ however 
great was the disgrace inflicted by Shimei, the dis- 
honour was justly merited, and therefore in meékiiess 
David submitted to the chastisement thus publiely 
inflicted. 

F. “Noneof you asketh me, Whither goest thou ? ”— 
Jolin xvi. 5. 

Ep..None of you-now ask me; for Peter had asked 
this question before,;—John xiii. 36, 

F, “ Who is the Saviour of all men, specially of those 
that. belieye”’—1 Tim. iy. 10. 


Ep. Christ, by the sacrifice of himself, made “a full, | 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfac- | 


tion for the sins of the whole world ”—that is, for the 
original sin of all mankind, and for the actual sins of all 
believers, 


F. What connection can good works have with the | 


Christian’s salvation ? 

Ep, Nothing, in one point of view; greatly, in an- 
other. Our works cannot be the ground of otir salvation, 
nor of our pardon, nor of ovr réward; therefore, in this 
sense, they have nothing to do with our. salvation; but 
they will be the measure of our reward. We shall not 
receive recompence because of our deeds, yet we shall 
receive according fo our deeds. The work of Christ 
gives the humble, the holy, and the contrite believer a 
title to heaven, but the actions performed for Christ’s 
sake will regulate the reward in heaven, for God will 
render to every man according to his works, . Good 
works are, therefore, of immense importance when.in 
their right places, and arising from right motives; We 
are saved by faith, but are rewarded according to the 
results of faith, and the results of.a sincere faith are 
good works. 

F. “Ephraim is joined to idols: 


let him alone.”— 
Hosea iv. 17,. How are we to understand. the words 
“Jet him alone ?” 

Ep, Ephraim is often used for Israel, for the 
entire nation, being the chief of the ten tribes. 
Israel was a friend and companion of idols, there- 
fore it was said, “Let him alone;” implying that 


“He shall be left to himself.” It is not that he ‘was 
to be left unwarned, but this was a prophetic denun- 
ciation that his sin would be visited with the Divine 
displeasure. 





F. What is micant by the “sons of God,” mentioned 
in Genesis vi.,.and whereim was the evil ? 

Ep. It is a term to distinguish the worshippers of 
God fromx the men of the, world, wlio, rejected Divine 
worship. The marriagesiof the children of pious families, 
called “the sons.of God,” with the ungodly daughters 
of ungodly parents called “the daughters of men,” led 
to that entire forgetfulness of God which brought down 
the anger of the Almighty. 

[The Editor ts obliged to postpone some of the answers from 
want of space,] P 


oF CREST TTS. 








«PEACE, BE, STILL.” 
WRITTEN DURING A STORM, 


Br Still, my soul ; be calm and rest, 
‘Though rough the raging’ billows roll ; 
Why shouldst thou fear? why be distress’d? 
Christ can the wildest storm control. 
He ean, by His almighty will, 
Say to the billows, “ Peace, be still.” 


And if He should permit the wind 
Higher to rise, and overpower 
The captain's skill, the bark designed 
By.man to brave the fiercest hour ; 
Yet to my soul my Jesus will 
Speak the sweet sentence, *‘ Peace, be still.” 


Remember, when by donbt and fear 
Thy mind to tempest lashed did raye, 
Has not thy Saviour then drawn near, 
And heard thine anguished cry, “ Lord, save?” 
Has He not, by His sovereign will, 
To thy soul whispered, “ Peace, be still?” 


Then be thou calm, and frust His word, 
Who never did forsake or leave 
Those who are His. Whoever heard 
That thy dear Saviour could deceive? 
Say. to Him, ‘‘ Lord, be done thy will,” 
And He will answer, ‘‘ Peace, be still.” 








“TEDEEMED FROM AMONG MEN.” 
(Concluded.) 


‘‘Axp how camest thou here?” methought I 
heard a bright spirit ask of a little one, who, with 
eager and wondering gaze, had been listening atten- 
tively to the two former speakers. 

“JT am here ‘through the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord,’” she replied, with meek reverence, 
“ What could J, a poor little child, do? I, who was 
so ignorant that I did not even know that there was 
any language but that. which I had heard from my 
birth, and which would have seemed a_ strange 
one to the wise and learned even in my own land. I 
was born in 4 large city in Scotland, and from my 
birth I was inured to suffering and want, 

“JT never knew my father, He deserted my mother 
when I was au infant, and I never heard him spoken 
of but in terms of bitter reproach; yet sometimes, 
while I was but a very little child, I would sit and 
wonder what. that unknown father was like, and 




















— 
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thought perhaps he’would have loved me better, and. 


cherished me moré:than the hard; cruel, intémperate 
mother, ‘who was harsh to all her children (we! were 
five in numbér)y but especially to me; bécause; being 
a helpless infant’ when my father left her, I had 
seemed more burdensome to her than the rest. 
Perhaps it was this yearning after the love and kind- 
ness of an earthly parent that had’ prepared my heart 
to listen to the story of Him who, whem he was on 
earth, had: taken little children in his arms and 
blessed them, and who hatsaid, ‘ Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.’ 

“One ‘bright day in summer, the happiest that I 
ever remember to lave spent during my short life 
on earth, my brother Tommy ‘and I had: gone out, 
and, wandering we knew not whither; we found our- 
selves at last in a country road. The fresh air, the 
singing of the birds, the bright blue sky above, all 
were new to me; for I had never been out of the town 
before, scarcely ever beyond the close in which I had 
been born. We walked on and on; and at length; 
turning off the high toad, we began to climb up the 
side of a gteen hill which lay near it: We were 
both tired and hangry, but every uneasy sensation 
was forgotten. when we reachéd the summit, and 
beheld, for the first time, a gorgeous sunset behind 
the western hills; My brother was just six, and I 
was only four; yet'so new was the sightto us, that it 
seemed like the realisation of some of the fairy tales 
which the child “of a neighbour had occasionally read 
tous. As évenitg was closing in, however, we began 
to feel frightened. We were well accustomed to 
hunger, for we had often not tasted food between 
our morning and evening’s ill‘ made porridge, but 
now we recollected with consternation that we were 
far from home—how far, we scarcely dated to think— 
but our childish imagination, doubtless, magnified the 
distance; and with undéfitied feelings of fear, we 


descended hand-in-hand the hill, where but a short | 


-them, 





the right way for the town in which we lived. He 
answered, ifi a voice which I thought’ the kindest and 
sweetest T had éver héard; * The right way to ——? 
Poor ehildren! No! you are turnitig your backs 
upon your home.’ He then asked us wheré we stayed, 
and how we came to be in that dark, solitary road 
alone: The kindness of his voice and manner 
reasstred ‘us, and my brother told him all; but 
my heart failed when I thought that by taking 
the wrong turning we had placed a still greater 
distance between us and our wretched home; and 
when my brother had ceased to speak, I sobbed 
out a repetition of the question which had been 
put before by him, ‘ What will mother say when we 
get home?’ and we both began to cry afresh. ‘The 
stranger was evidently accustomed to children: he 
took some biscuits frém his pocket, which he gave 
us to eat—rightly guessing we were hungry. He took 
each by the hand, and talked to us soothingly and 
kindly, and told us of many things of which we had 
never heard before: of the love of Jesus; how he 
had come into the world to die for sinters; how he 
had loved little children when he was on earth—had 
even taken them into his loving arms, and blessed 
He asked us if we had ever heard of this 
tender Jesus? We told him, No. Should we like to 
know about him? Oh, yes; perhaps he would be 
kind to us, and love us, too. In my ignorance, I had 
confused in my mind the kind disciple who was 
leading us home with his blessed Master, for I had 
never before been addressed in such gentle, loving 
words. When we reached the town, our kind friend 
took us into a shop which happened to be still open, 
and gave us some bread-and-milk, and then, though 
my brother knew the way now, he insisted on 
taking us 0 our home. What a contrast it was 
to the quiet country road whiich we had so lately 
left, with the calm starlight over our heads, breathing 
puré air, and listening to the loving invitation of the 


time ago we had been so happy. When we again | Saviour, ‘Suffer little children to come unto me!’ 


reached the road it was nearly dark, and neither of 
us felt sure of which way we should turn to reach 
the town. While still standing, undecided in this 
matier—cold, tired; and huagry; with the dark spring 
night closing over our heads—my brotlier suddenly 
said, ‘ What will mother sy when we get home?’ 
The recollection ‘of our hatsh mother; now with good 
reason incensed against us; seemed the one drop of 
bitterness which overflowed the cup of our childish 
misery, and I began to ety, in which I-was soon 
jomed by my brother, who had tried to keep up his 
courage manfulty, till the sight of my fedr and grief 
infected him. We walked on, sobbing in silence, for 
a considerable way, when, the sound of a coming foot- 
step half alarmed us. I drew behind my brother, 
while, with a trembling voice, half choked with the 
sobs he vainly tried to suppress, he asked of the 
person whom we had heard approaching, but whose 
face it was now too dark to seb, whéther we were in 





Our house, which consisted of one small room, and 
a closet off it, was in a crowded close, or narrow lane. 
The smell, when, after twice knocking, the door was 
epened, was close and stifling. My mother had been 
drinking, as usual; but, with the sad instinet gained 
by long experience, we saw at a glance that she 
would not be very hard upon us that night, as she 
had sunk into a state of half-stupor. She was lying 
on the bed, dressed; and with her eyes open, but 
seemed regardless of our entrance. Our eldest sister 
began to abuse us, but seeing the stranger behind us, 
she looked Ovérawed, atid desisted. He explained 
that we had lost our way, and that he had bronght 
us home. As soon as ke was gone, our sister, who 
was only ten, but who had early learned the language 
of abuse, began fo scold us, and said we shotild go to 
bed without anything to eat, and, with the cunning 
which ¢fuelty always étzenders, we pretended to 
feel the purtishment, that we might escape any dtlier. 




















We had two brothers, twins, just eight years, old ; 
they were often very rude and cross to us, but now 
they were both huddled into a bed on the floor in a 
corner of the room, and fast-asleep. Tommy and I 
usually slept in the same bed, and now we crept into 
it, thankful to have escaped so easily, after all our 
gloomy anticipations, and wesoon forgot our troubles 
in sleep. This was the first and last country walk I 
ever took. Our kind friend had not forgotten us; 
he had asked leave for Tommy and me to come to his 
house on the Sabbath, between services, and offered 
to let my sister and two elder brothers accompany us. 
They, however, refused to go, and the permission for 
us to do so was granted very sullenly by mother, and 
only, asshe told usafter wards, because, perhays, it might 
be worth while, as we occasionally might get clothes 
or money given to us; the latter we most solemnly 
promised to bring to her. These lessons, given simply 
and lovingly, soon brought us to the knowledge of the 
Saviour, and, in a very short time, worked a great 
change in us both, but especially in Tommy. He 
had always been a very gentle, loving child—even 
our mother could not resist his winving ways—but 
now there was something more in his manner; he 
seemed as if he did not belong to us. He could not- 
read, but our friend had taught us many hymns and 
sweet passages of Scripture suited to our under- 
standings; and sometimes, when our mother was 
storming, our brothers and sisters quarrelling, he 
would sit and sing some of these hymns, or repeat 
the verses in a low voice, as if unconscious of what 
was going on around him. A few months after we 
were all seized with small pox. Tommy and I 
were taken ill on the same day. ‘I think I shall die, 
Bessie,’ he said, as he laid his aching head_ beside 
mine, ‘I am so glad, for then I shall go to be with 
Jesus.’ I cried bitterly, ‘Oh, no, Tommy, you must 
not die! What should Ido without you?’ * You must 
love Jesus, and try to be a good girl, and then we 
shall meet together before the great white throne in 
heaven. Oh, how beautiful it will be! Mr. Mow- 
bray (our kind friend) says it is far more beautiful 
than what we saw from the top of the hill that day 
we met him. And the bright angels will be there, 
and so many little children, and Jesus, too, looking 
so kind on all. O Bessie! I wish I was in 
heaven!’ These were the last conscious words my 
brother ever spoke tome. I became delirious myself, 
and for. many days I knew nothing of what was 
going on around me, My first inquiry on recovering 
consciousness was for Tommy. ‘ Where was he? 
Why did he not speak to me? Why was the room 
so very, very dark?’ I heard a moaning sound; 
it seemed my mother’s voice. I was frightened. 
‘ Mother, where is Tommy? Why is there no 
candle in the room?’ I sobbed out. She came to 
my side, ‘Whisht, bairn,’ she said, ‘ ‘Tommy is 
gone—gone to his rest; and you, puir bairn, will 
never see the light agin. It’s broad daylight, but 
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ye canna see it. The doctor says ye'll be stone | 


blind.’ I did not understand what she meant, but | 


little by little I found out that my brother would 
never speak to me, or play with me, and that I must 
live on alone and in darkness. Oh, those weary, 
weary days! The: slight feeling of tenderness which 
my mother had shown, while still softened by my 
brother's recent death, and the heavy calamity ‘which 
had fallen on me, soon passed away; and, regarding 
my blindness as bringing an additional burden upon 
her, she treated me more harshly than before. But 
Mr. Mowbray was not forgetful of me, and the only 
happy hours I knew were those which I spent with 
him. He paid one of my brothers to bring me to and 
from his house; he taught me to know more of Him 
who had been my dear Tommy’s hope and comfort in 
death; and, though there was little in my present 
lot to cheer me, I always looked forward to the time 
when I, too, should die, and ‘ be for ever with the 
Lord.’. Two years later I became unable to go to 
my kind teacher. I had no pain, but I was weak 
and helpless, and would. often lie for hours together, 
sometimes repeating my hymns to myself, sometimes 
trying, in my childish way, to tell my mother, my sister, 
and brothers about the Saviour. Mr. Mowbray came 
sometimes to see me on the Sabbath ; but if he could 
not come himself, he sent his sister, who had lately 
come to live with him, and who read me such sweet 
stories, in such a pleasant voice, that even my rude 
brothers would sometimes draw near. and listen. I 
grew weaker every day, and at last I fell asleep in 
Jesus, and awoke to the blessedness of the. heavenly 
kingdom.” 

Then methought I heard the harpers harping with 
their harps, and the sound of many voices, singing, 
‘* These are they which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb!” And I awoke, and behold it 
was a dream, 

The sun was sinking, in purple and gold, behind 
the western hills, and Nature seemed to harmonise 
with my heavenly vision ; but I saw a hawk, 
through the opening trees, hovering near a group 
of twittering swallows; the trunk of a splendid pine 
lay prostrate on the ground at my. side, and my 
feet. crushed, as I arose, last: autumn’s dying leaves. 
These reminded me that, fair as our earth is, 
oppression, pain, and decay are still the dwellers in 
it, and that, if we would kaow true peace or happi- 
ness, we must not rest contented with earth and its 
joys, but seck a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God, 








PREPARE TO MEET THY GOD. 
Tru only bears thee to eternity : 
Tread, then, the path thy bright Exemplar trod. 
Think on the day when this vast earth shall be 
In bursting flames dissolved— yon skies, so broad, 
Shrink like a shrivelled scroll: “ prepare to meet thy God.” 





— 
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gouths” Departitent, 


AFTER TO-MORROW. 

CHAPTER 11.—(continued). 
Trve to her promise, Adelaide, accompanied by | 
the housekeeper, arrived by twelve o’clock at Mrs: | 
Aveling’s door, and they were ushered in by’ the | 
blushing Ellen. Tears of gratitude stood it 
Aveling’s. eyes as she spoke of the goodness of God 
in raising up such a friend as Miss Maxwell, wher | 
all other help had failed; and Adelaide was qttite | 
affected, though she tried to carry it off by saying | 
gaily that the obligation was on her part, for she 
was in despair about the dress on which she had | 
set her heart. 

She intended to give at least double the sutt for 
which Ellen had worked ; but, there was something | 
in Mrs. Aveling’s look and manner which made her | 
feel that however poor she might be, she cotild not | 
offer her money as from charity. She tlieréfore | 
merely paid for the two days of work, and then, after | 
a short visit, left, saying shé ‘would call again ‘before | 
long. 

Meantime good.old Mrs, Maurice, by her young | 
mistress’s desire, had been looking round the room to | 
sce what was néeded in the clean, though comfortléss | 
apartment; and as soon as they left the house, she | 
told Miss Maxwell that she thought some curtains 
for the window, and some warm carpeting, were 
wanted more than anything. Adelaide placed some 
money in her hand, aud telling her to:go and order 
these things at. once, she returned home alone. 

The long ,anticipate? Archery /éte took place thie 
next day; and ‘Adélaide, in themidst of her enjoyment, 
did not forget her humble friends ; her delight in dbing 
good had béen, oncé more roused, and she seized this 
opportunity of endeavouring to benefit the Avelings 


by recommending Ellen to the patronage of some 0 
her young friends, ‘The consequence was, that in a 
few days Ellen had an amount of employment which 
almost bewildered her; and before long Mrs. Aveling | 
had to give up plain needlework, and to spend all her 
time in assisting her danghter. 


CHAPTER It, 

AmonG other things which Miss Seymour had taught 
her young cousin, was to have respect for the feelings of 
the poor ; and Adelaide fully entered into the injunc- 
tion. She had visited Mrs. Aveling several times before 
venturing to ask any particulars of her earlier life’; 
but one day, on Mrs. Aveling again speaking with 
craaiinde of their introduction to herself, Adelaide 
said— 

“T want to know more of your history. I. am 
sure you were in better circumstances once.” 

“We were, indeed,” replied Mrs, Aveling ; “ and 
Tam thankful to say I can look back upon that time 
now without repining ; for I believe that He who has 
provided for us hitherto will care for us fo the end. 

“My husband had a small farm left to him by his 
father, and he cultivated it with the utmost eare, and 
was not only industrious, but clever in the oer Sf 
ment of it; but ina few,years he fell into ill health, 
and the person he hired to assist him rm pa it So, 
that when poor James died, and everything was sold, 
it realised very little; and had not my brother come 
forward to help us, we must have starved.” 

“ And what did you do?” asked Adelaide. 


oerrennes 








‘+ F tried different things,” said Mrs, Aveling. “I 
worked im fancy articles for a’ bazaar, or took in plaii 
sewing, just as things offered. And then another sor- 
row éame'upon me. - Lhad anotlier child beside Een 
—a little gir} named Mary ;.she was only eight years 
old, and quite our darling ; but she was taken from 
me; and them for atime; I seemed to lose all. care 
what became of mej but I see now how wrong it 


| wai’? 


“What a dreadful trial it must have been,” said 
Adelaide. 

“Ah; miss” replied Mrs, Aveling. ‘My poor 
heart seemed broken. Little Mary was my first 
thought in the morning and miy last at night, and 
often; when my work was over, I used: to go and sit 
upon he? grave; sometimes longing for her to come 
batk to me, but oftener still longing to go to her, 
and be at rest, for it seemed then as though I should 
never again be at rest in this world.” 

‘*And what became of you after that?” asked 
Adelaide, ae she wiped away the tears which this 
simple narrative had called forth. 

“Our clergyman’s wife was very kind to us,” 
réplied Mrs. Aveling, “and paid a dressmaker to 
teach Ellen, till she was able to undertake work by 
herself. And then we were told we should be likely 
to get more work if we came to Elford, and we found 
it 60 for a little while; but then Mrs. Lewis went 
away;'and one by one all seemed toforsake us. Yet, 
though poor Ellen began to despair, I felt sure God 
would help us; and I have been more resigned, too, 
abowt my little Mary since I left the place where her 
grave is. I have thought less of the dear little body, 
and tried more'to follow the happy spirit.. Yetsome- 
times I have again longed to have her with me, and 
thenght, in the midst of my poverty, what a comfort 
her little smiling face would have been to me.” 

Adelaide thought. of her mother’s remark about 


f | the “ great mercy ” the death of the child must have 


been; and wished shé could have heard poor Mrs. 


| Avélinig’s story from her own lips. 


* Manima,” said! Adelaide; a few days after this, 


| ‘may I not write and ask Aunt Mildred to come 


and stay with us? It is so long since we saw her.” 

“Not so very long,” replied Mrs. Maxwelk; 
‘only @ year ard a half.” 

“Phat seéms a long time to me, who used to live 
with her’ always,” said Adelaide, reddening, for she 
felt hurt at the unmerited coolness with which Mrs. 
Maxwell treated Miss Seymour. 

Well, my dear, you need not look so angry; 
wtite, if yow like,” said Mrs. Maxwell, and she 
leatiéd batk at ease m her luxurious sofa, while 
Adelaide, with flushed cheeks and a trembling hand, 
poured ott to Her atmt the éxpressions of tender 
affection she had never been able to speak to her 
mother’ “By retarn of post came a letter from 


| Miss Séymour, itt which she prontised to come as 


soon as possible. In the course of a few days she 
aftived, and was welcomed with joy by Adelaide, 
and with @ lady-like degree of pleasure by Mrs. 
Maxwell, 

Miss Seymour wae only just forty years of age, 
and still so agreeable in appearance that it was a 
matter of wonder to her friends that she remained 
single, Rumottr said that in early life she had had a 
brief engagement, which came to a sudden and mys- 
terious end, but whatever the struggles of her young 
life had Been, they had left no bitterness in her gentle 
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spirit. Life had become real to her; she had learned 
‘‘abnegation of self,” and practised love to her fellow- 
creatures. 3 

Mindful of Adelaide's outburst of feeling, Mrs. 
Maxwell was quite satisfied to let Miss Seymour look 
to Adelaide for amusement, while Adelaide, on her 
part, rejoiced to find that no restriction was laid upon 
her intercourse with her aunt. Many were the walks 
they took upon the beautiful hills of Elford, and 
many the hours they spent among the r. Miss 
Seymour soon became much interested in the Avelings, 
and she and Adelaide together devised further schemes 
for their comfort. j 

This happiness was destined to be of short duration, 
however. About a fortnight after Miss Seymour's 
arrival she became ill, and, in spite: of her efforts to 
conceal it, was obliged to give up entirely, and to 
consent that a medical man should be sent for. Poor 
Adelaide’s anxiety was overwhelming ; she believed 
that her best friend was about to be taken from her, 
and when Dr. Manby entered, she listened to’ his 
opinion as though he held in his hands the issues of 
life and death. He pronounced it to be a low fever, 
and recommended Mrs. Maxwell and her daughter 
not to enter the sick room. The caution was quite 
unnecessary in Mrs. Maxwell’s case, for at. the word 
‘‘ fever,” she rang the bell with more energy than 
she had ever previously displayed, and ordered that 
the house should be fumigated with burnt vinegar 
immediately. Adelaide, on the contrary, declared 
nothing should keep her away from her aunt, and 
insisted on taking almost the entire charge of her. 
Miss Seymour was much beloved in Mrs. Maxwell’s 
household, and Mrs. Mauvice, and even the giddy 
Jenny, were willing at all times to wait upon her. 
Dr. Manby again tried to dissuade Adelaide from 
remaining in the room, but finding she was quietly 
determined to have her own way, he wisely desisted, 
and informed Mrs. Maxwell that her daughter was so 
utterly fearless of infection, that it would in all pro- 
bability prove her safeguard, and added that her pre- 
sence had so soothing an effect upon Miss Seymour 
as to greatly multiply the chances of her recovery. 

Mrs. Maxwell did not exert herself to make any 
further opposition, but. after. a few languid and 
pathetic remarks upon the anxiety a mother must feel 
tor the safety of her only child, she lighted a fresh 
pastile, and ensconced herself in an easy chair. 

For a few days the invalid laid in a sort of dreamy 
state, conscious of rege "ova ar but 
remaining perfectly quiet. n, however, 8 ~~ 
to suffer such intense pain in the head that Dr. 
Manby prescribed leeches, and hastening to his house, 
sent some at once, with orders that they were to be 
applied immediately. Now it happened, unfortunately, 
that Mrs. Maurice was confined to her room that 
day with an attack of rheumatism, to which, for 
some months past, she had been frequently subject, 
and therefore, when the leeches arrived, the question 
was, who should put them on? Adelaide, feeling her 
own utter ignorance, ran to ask her mother, who 
referred her to the cook. The cook, however, declared 
she was far too busy to do anything of the sort; 
both the housemaids-said the same, and Adelaide, in 
despair, went to Jenny, and without telling her what 
was required, requested her to come and help her in 
Miss Seymour's room. 

Jenny, always good-natured, came at once, but 
the moment she saw the leeches, she exclaimed— 
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“Law, miss! why, I couldn’t; touch, the nasty 
things to save my life! Even to‘look at them makes 
me feel all creepy crawly.. My mother was obliged 
to have some once, and they got away, and got all 
over the house.” 

“Q Jenny, my good Jenny, do try,” said Ade- 
Jaide, with tears in her eyes. “I think I could 
manage if you would help me.” 

‘*T really couldn’t, nohow!” replied Jenny. ‘*T'l] 
bathe Miss Seymour’s head, and do anything else you 
ask me, but I'd as soon touch a serpent as a leech.” 

So poor Adelaide had to submit, and when Dr, 
Manby came again that evening, he found his patient 
suffering so much as to excite his surprise. 

“T thought I should find her better after the 
leeches,” said he. 


Poor Adelaide blushed and hesitated. ** The fact 


is——” she began. 

““ What?” said the blunt doctor. ‘ Do you mean 
to tell me they have not been put on? ” 

“The housekeeper is ill,” said Adelaide, timidly ; 
“‘and there was nobody but Jenny and I.” 

Nothing made Dr. Manby so an as not to 
have his directions attended to, and he interrupted 
Miss Maxwell by saying— 

* What a mercy it would be to find a few grains 
of common sense wherever we go! Is there not a 
single mn in this establishment who can apply 
half-a-dozen leeches ?” 

Be was quite willing to try,” said Adelaide, 
iT) tn 

‘“t Of course, you were!” interrupted the doctor, 
good-naturedly. “You are kind-hearted enough, 
but what can you know at your age? Of course, 
you have onl, n taught the fiddle-faddle accom- 
plishments of school. Do you know any one I can 
send to you in your housekeeper’s absence ?” 

“Yes,” returned Adelaide, eagerly ; ‘tI know just 
the right person for such a thing. She is such a 
superior woman; you will find her at No. 5, 
Fisher’s Lane. Pray beg her to come at once.” 

‘“‘ Her name is Mrs. Smith, I suppose,” said the 
doctor, drily. 

“Oh, I quite forgot to tell you; her name is Mrs. 
Aveling,” said Adelaide. 

“T only asked,” continued Dr. Manby, in the 
same dry manner, ‘‘ because, when you go on an 
errand, it is as well to know what you are going for. 
Good morning, Miss Maxwell! Pardon my impatience. 
us call to-morrow, and inquire the fate of the 

” 


CHAPTER IV. 

In a short time Mrs. Aveling arrived, and declared 
her intention of remaining all night. Adelaide 
thankfully accepted the offer, and as she watched her 
active and noiseless movements about the apartment, 
she felt a sensation of relief steal over her, such as 
she had not experienced since her aunt’s illness. In 
a few minutes Mrs. Aveling had made every prepara- 
tion, and was applying thé dreaded leeches as calmly 
as if they had neither life nor motion. Adelaide 
insisted upon helping her, and the useless Jenny was 
dismissed from the room. 

In less than two hours Miss Seymour was in 4 
peaceful sleep, having previously whispered to her 
thankful niece that the pain in her head was already 
relieved. Feeling that she could leave her aunt in 
Mrs. Aveling’s care with perfect confidence, Adolaide 
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retired for the first time toa night of uninterrupted 


rest. 

“ Well, Jenny!” siid Dr. Manby, when he met 
her on the stairs-the next morning. ‘* How are the 
leeches? Did Mrs, Aveling faint when she put them 
on?” 

“ Law, sir!” oy Jenny, colouring. 

“T tell you what,” he continued, in a graver 
manner, “Mrs. Aveling seems to be a sensible 
woman, and you might learn a few things from her 
besides putting on leeches.” 

“T could do anything but that, I think, sir,” said 
Jenny. 
= Anything but leeches!” repeated the doctor. 
“ Anything but snipping a blister, anything but dress- 
ing a wound. There should be no ‘ buts,’ Jenny, in 
nursing the sick.” 

So saying, the doctor proceeded to Miss Seymour, 
whom he found rather better than on the preceding 
day. While he remained im the room, he watched 
attentively the movements of Mrs. Aveling, and when 
he rose to go, he beckoned to Miss Maxwell to accom- 
pany him from the room, He then said— 

“That woman knows whatshe is about ; you 
couldn’t do better than engage her as a regular purse, 
till, as L hope at least, Miss Seymour recovers.” 

“Do you think her really better?” asked Adelaide, 
earnestly. ‘* Oh; do tell me the truth!” 

“T never do anything else,” returned he. ‘I have 
great hope of: Miss Seymour if the utmost care is 
taken of her, but she seems. exceedingly feeble. You 
do as I say, and engage Mrs. Aveling permanently ; 
or shall I speak to Mrs. Maxwell about it? ” 

“Oh, no!” returned Adelaide. ‘I will engage 
her on my own responsibility.” 

She then hastily returned, and told Mrs. Aveling 
what Dr. Manby had said; and she was not only 
willing but thankful to do anything to show her 
gratitude, not only for Adelaide’s kindness, but also 
for that of the patient sufferer. 

Notwithstanding their united care, however, a 
sudden change for the worse came on, and the fever 
reached a most serious height, Dr. Manby was 
visibly alarmed ; and at last one day took Adelaide 
aside, and told her, as gently as he could, that he 
considered Miss Seymour to be in gree danger, and 
that, in all probability, the next day would decide 
whether or not the illness would terminate fatally. 
Poor Adelaide's grief was uncontrollable for a few 
minutes, but she soon returned: to the bedside of her 
beloved friend ; and during the remainder of that day 
she would scarcely allow even Mrs, Aveling to do 
anything for her. 

“No,” said she, as the tears ran down her cheeks, 
“let me do it ; let me wait upon her while I can!” 

She would not even leave her that night, except 
for three or four hours’ sleep; nor that, unless on 
condition that she should then be roused, and allowed 
to return to her aunt for the rest of the night. When, 
according to promise, Mrs. Aveling came in to awaken 
her, Adelaide’s tears broke forth again. 

_ “What shall I do without her?” she cried, “She 
is more than a mother to me.” 

“Trust in God, dear Miss Maxwell,” said Mrs, 
Aveling. “There was once a day when my poor 
Ellen looked to ‘to-morrow’ as the day which 
should plunge us into utter misery; and just after 
that morrow you were sent to be our best earthly 
blessing. And it may beso with you; the to-morrow 
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you so dread may bring you: the very comfort of 
which you now despair.” 

Adelaide could not reply, but hastily dressing her- 
self, she returned to her lonely vigil by the side of 
her who had truly been, as she said, more than a 
mother to her. 


CHAPTER V. 

“ Betrer, ma’am—decidedly better, I consider Miss 
Seymour,” said Dr. Manby, in answer to Mrs. Max- 
well’s inquiry respecting his patient. “She is in 
good hands, and I hope we shall soon see her conva- 
lescent... I consider Mrs. Aveling a treasure of a 
nurse ; and as for Miss Maxwell, her exertions have 
been beyond all praise. Good morning, ma'am.” 

“ Wait a moment, Dr. Manby,”. said: Mrs. Max- 
well. “Ifyou have time, would you be so kind as 
just to look into the housekeeper’s room, and see Mrs. 
ae and tell me afterwards what you think of 

er 

“ Certainly, ma’am—certainly,” returned the brisk 
little man, going down stairs two steps at a time. 

In about an hour he returned, with rather a 
grave face. 

‘* She is rheumatic, ma’am—very,” said he. 

“Do you think her.unfit for her situation ?” asked 
Mrs. Maxwell. 

“TI consider her remarkably fit. for her present 
situation, which is an easy chair by the fire!” re- 
turned the doctor, who never could refrain from any 
joke which occurred to him. 

“Do you mean to say you think she is too infirm 
to continue to be housekeeper in my establishment ?” 
asked Mrs. Maxwell. ‘1 see you do; and I really 
shall have the anxiety and fatigue of seeking another. 
I am very sorry, for she is a worthy woman.” So 
saying, she sank back in her chair, as if the prospect 
of such an exertion had deprived her of the little 
strength she had previously had. 

“T think I know some one who will suit you,” said 
Dr. Manby. “I will think about it, and let you 
know.” 

He then again bid her good morning, but instead 
of leaving the house, he returned to Miss Seymour's 
room; and asking Miss Maxwell to step into another 
“percnene with him, he proposed to her the scheme 
which had suggested itself to his mind—viz., that as 
the old housekeeper felt that she was no longer able 
to undertake her duties, Mrs. Aveling should take her 
place. Delighted at the idea, the impulsive Adelaide 
ran down at once into the drawing-room to make the 
proansnon to her mother, who listened at first. with 

aughty disdain, then with indifference ; and finally, 
as her daughter became more and more urgent, and 
her arguments more unanswerable, she consented, 
with her usual Janguidness— 

* Do as you like, my. dear.” 

Overjoyed at her success, Adelaide warmly thanked 
her mother, adding, “ We must not forget to see 
that Mrs. Maurice is made comfortable. Only 
think, dear mamma, what inquiries you must have 
made, and what trouble you will be saved by 
having a fit person at hand to succeed poor Mrs. 
Maurice! ” 

“There is a great deal in that,” thought Mrs. 
Maxwell, as her daughter left the room. ‘“ Perhaps 
Adelaide is right, after all. At all events, as she 
says, it will save me a vast amount of fatigue.” 

Mrs. Aveling’s gratitude would have been almost 
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overwhelming, had it not beon mingled witha modest 
sense of her own unfitness for so responsible a situa- 
tion. Fortunately, Mrs. Maurite, by her frugality, 
had made a ptovision for her old age ; and this, with 
some other kind arrangements on the ‘part of the 
family, sufficed to make her very comfortable. 

* * 


Two years after this, we again enter the house- 
keeper’s room in Monteagle Squaté; but in the 
healthy and matronly-lookingpersén who sits there, 
dressed in black silk, we have some difficulty in 
recognising our once deélicate-looking friend, Mrs. 
Aveling. She is sitting’ alone by the firclight, and 
mausing, though not sadly, on bygone days. 

Suddenly the door i pres and Miss Maxwell 
enters, looking bright and lively as ever. 

“J was sure I should find you by yourself,” said 
she. “ Mamma is asleep on the sofa, and so I thought 
I would come and have a little chat with you. I 
wanted to tell you that I heard from dear Aunt Mil- 
dred this morning, arid she is coming to see us next 
week. When I told mamma 86, she really looked 
rather pleased, and I quite hope that in time she will 
get to like her more than she used to do.” 

Adelaide then began to ask Mrs. Aveling, ‘as she 
often did, about the days which preceeded her struggles 
and difficulties, and about the little Mary, of ‘whom 
the good housekeeper loved t6 speak as her ‘ angel 
child.” 

And while these two are talkitg by the cheerful 
light of the fire, Ellen Aveling, nv the eomfortable 
home provided for her by the getierows care of Miss 
Seymour and Adelaide, is directing her young assist- 
ants, and thankfully enjoying the blessings which 
surround her; while she looks back with self-reproach 
upon the night when she for a tinte lost sight of the 
kind and watchful providence of Him who is the 
Father of the fatherless, and the Friend of the widow, 
and in the feebleness of her faith and trust in God, 
exclaimed— 

‘* What shall we do after to-morrow ?” 

THE END. 








THE DISOBEDIENT PUNISHED. 
THe Rev. Herbert Palmer, B.D., Master of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, who died in 1647, was remark- 
able for his dutiful affection to his parents, not only 
when he was a child, but during his whole life. He 
was peculiarly attentive to his pious aged mother, 
promoting to the utmost of his power both her 
temporal and spiritual comfort é@ven to the day of 
her death, Which happetied not long before his own. 
He used frequently to enforce this duty in his ministry, 
observing the emphasis which God puts upon it 
through the whole of the Scriptures. He used to say 
that he had noticed the effects of disobedience, to 
patents, so that he scarcely ever knew undutiful 
childten eseape some visible judgment of God in the 
present life. He also thought that the mischicfs 
which océur in society frequently take their rise in 
contempt of parental authority. 








THE COTTON FAMINE. 
Our friends who forward contributions for the 
Lancashire Fund, tnaccompanied by a bill, will oblige 
us by stating in which of our periodicals they wish 
the acknowledgments to appear. 
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SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF“ Tit’ ofANNINGS,” “ uns. HALLIBURTON'S 

TROUBLES," ETC. 

—7 ae 
CHAPTER: V: 
THE BULY’S WORK COMPLETED. 

Tat morning sun rose gloridtsly, melting the signs of 
the early October frost, and shedding its glad beams 
upon the world. But the beams fall. upon dark seenes 
sometimes ; perhaps more often than om bright ones. 

George Ryle was leaning.on the gate of the fold yard. 
He had strolled out without his hat, and had bent his 
head down on the gate in his grief; Not that he was 
shedding tears now. He had shed plenty daring the 
night ; but tears cannot flow always without cessation, 
even from an aching heart. 

Hasty steps were heard approaching in the road, and 
George raised his head, They were Mr. Chattaway’s. 
He stopped suddenly at. sight of George. 

“George, what. is this about your father? What has 
happened? Is he dead ?” 

“He is dying,” replied Georze. “The doctors are 
with him. Mr. King has been’ here ‘all night, and Mr. 
Bewagé has just come again from Barmester, They 
have sent us out of the room; mé and Treve. They 
let mamma stop.” 

“But how on earth did if happen?” asked Mr, 
Chattaway. “I cannot make it.out. The first thing I 
heard when I woke this. morning, was, that Mr. Ryle 
had been gored to. death by the bullw’, What brought 
him near the bull?” 

“He was going through the field up to your house, 
and the bull set on him ——” 

“But when? but when?” hastily interripted Mr, 
Chattaway, 

“Tt was yesterday afternoon. Papa came in directly 
after you rode away, and I gave him the message you 
left,. He said he would. go up then to the Hold, and 
speak to you; and he took the field way instead of the 
road,” 

“Now, how could he take it? He knew that way was 
hardly safe for strangers. Not but what the bull ought 
to have known him.” 

“ He had a scarlet cravat in his hand, and he thinks it 
was the sight of that which excited the, bull, He was 
tossed into the ditch, and lay there, unfound, until past 
ten at night,” 

“ And he is badly hurt ?” 
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“He is dying,” replied George; “dying now. I 
think that is why they sent us from the room.” 

Mr. Chattaway paused in dismay. Though a hard, 
selfish man, who had taken delight in quarrelling with 
Mr. Ryle and putting upon him, he did possess some 
feelings of humanity as well as his neighbours; and 
the terrible nature of the case naturally called them 
forth. George strove manfully to keep down his tears; 
the speaking of the circumstances was almost. too much 
for him, but he did not care to give way before the 
world, especially before that unit in it, represented by 
Mr. Chattaway. Mr. Chattaway rested his elbow on the 
gate, and looked down at George. 

“This is very shocking, lad. Iam sorry to hear it. 
Whatever will the farm do without him? | How shall 
you all get on ?” 

“It is the thinking of that which has been troubling 
him all night,’ said George, speaking by snatches lest 
his sobs should burst forth. ‘He said we might get 
a living at the farm, if you would let us do it. If you 
would not be hard,” added George, determined to speak 
out, 

“Hard, he called me, did he?” said. Mr, Chattaway. 
“Tt’s not my hardness that has been in fault, George ; 
but his pride. He has been as saucy and independent 
as if he did not owe a shilling; always wanting to make 
himself out my equal.” 

“And so he is your equal, Mr. Chattaway,” said 
George, speaking meekly in his sadness. 

“My equal! Working Tom Ryle equal with the 
Chattaways! A man that rents a couple of hundred 
acres, and does half the work on them himself, the equal 
of the landlord that owns them and ever so many more 
on to them !—the equal of the Squire of Trevlyn Hold! 
Where did you pick up those notions, George Ryle ?” 

George had a great mind to say that in point of strict 
justice Mr. Chattaway had no more right to be the 
Squire of Trevlyn Hold, or to own those acres, than his 
father had; not quite so much right, if if came to 
that. But he remembered they were in Chattaway’s 
power; that he could sell them up, and turn them off 
the farm, if he pleased; and he held his tongue, 

“Not that T blame you for the notions,” Mr. Chatta- 
way resumed, in the same thin and unpleasant tone— 
never was there a voice more thin and wiry in its sound. 
“Tt’s natural you should have got hold of them from 
Ryle; for they were his. He was always —— But there! 


I won't say any more, with your poor father lying | 


there. We'll let it drop, George.” 

“T do not know how things are between you and my 
father,” said George, “except that there’s money owing 
to you. Butif you will not press us, if you will let 
mamma stay on at the farm, I ——” 

“There, that’s enough,” interrupted Mr. Chattaway. 


“Never you trouble your head, George, about business | 
Anything that’s between me and who must represent him ?—must answer comers—must 


that’s above you. 





He led the way to the house through the fold yard. 
Nora was coming out at the back door as they advanced 
to it, her eyes wet. 

“Nora, do you think Mr. Chattaway may go in to 
see my father?” asked George. 

“If it will do Mr. Chattaway any good,” responded 
Nora, who never regarded that gentleman but in the 
light of a common enemy, and could with difficulty 
bring herself to be commonly civil to him. “It is all 
over; but Mr. Chattaway can see what’s left of him.” 

“Is he dead?” whisje‘ed Mr. Chattaway; while 
George lifted his white and startled face. 

“Yes, he is dead !” broke forth Nora, in a fit of sobs ; 
“and perhaps there may be some that will wish now 
they had been less hard with him in life. The doctors 
and Mrs. Ryle have just come out, and the women have 
gone in to put him straight and comfortable. Mr. 
Chattaway can go in also, if he'd like it.” 

Mr. Chattaway, it appeared, did not like it. He 
turned from the door, drawing George with him. 

“George, you'll tell your mother that I am grieved 
and vexed at her trouble, and I wish that beast of a 
bull had been stuck, before he had done what he has. 
You tell her that if there’s any little thing she could 
fancy from the Hold to let Edith know, and she’d be 
glad to send it to her. Good-bye, lad.” You and Treve 
must keep up, you know.” 

He passed ont by the fold-yard gate, as he had entered, 
and George leaned upon it again with his aching heart; 
an orphan now. ‘T'reve and Caroline had their mother 
left, but he had no-one. It is true he had never known 
a mother, and Mrs. Ryle, his father’s second wife, had 
acted to him as such. She had done her duty by him 
as her duty; but it had not been in love; not much in 
gentleness, Of her own children she was, it may be 
said, inordinately fond ; she had not been so of George— 
which perhaps was in accordance with human nature. 
It had never troubled George much ; but somehow the 
fact struck upon his mind now with a sense of intense 
loneliness, His father had loved him deeply and 
sincerely ; but—he was gone. 

In spite of his heavy sorrow, George was awake 
to the sounds going on in the distance, the every-day 
labour of life. The cow-boy was calling to his cows; 
one of the men, acting for Jim Sanders, was going out 


‘with the team. And now there came a butcher riding 


up from Barmester, and George knew he had come 
about some beasts, all unconscious as yet that the 
master was no longer here to command, or to deal. 
Work, especially farm work, mast go on, although death 
may have been accomplishing its mission. 

The buteher, riding fast, had nearly reached the gate, 
and George was turning away from it to retire in-doors, 
when the unhappy thought came startlingly upon him— 
Who is to see this man? His father no longer there, 


your father, or your mother, either, is no concern Of! sjand in his shoes? It brought the fact of what had 


yours; you are not old enough for interference | 
yet. I should like to see him. Do you think I may go | 


in?” 
“We can ask,” answered George; some vague and 


indistinct idea floating to his mind that a death-bed ' 


reconciliation might tend to smoothe future difficulties. 


happened more palpably, more practically before George 
Ryle’s mind than anything else had brought it. He 
stood where he was, instead of turning away. He must 
rise up superior to his grief that day, and be useful ; he 
must rise up above his years in the future days, for his 
step-mother’s sake. 
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“Good morning, Mr. George, * cried the butcher, as 
he rode up. “Is the master about ?” 

“No,” answered George, speaking | as steadily ag he 
could. “He—he will never be about again. He is 
dead.” 

The butcher took it ag a boy’s joke. “None of that 
gammon, young gentleman ! ” said he with a laugh. 
“Which way shall I go to find him? He has not laid 
in bed, and overslep’ himself, I suppose ?”” | 

“Mr. Cope,” said George, raising his. grave face up- 
wards—and the expression of it struck a chill to the 


man’s heart—“I should not joke upon the subject of | 


death. My father was attacked by Chattaway’s bull 
yesterday evening, and he has died of the injuries.” 

“TLawk a mercy!” uttered the startled man. “ At- 
tacked by Chattaway’s bull! and—and—died of the 
injuries! Sure-ly it can’t be!” 

George had turned his face away; it was getting 
more than he could bear, 

“Have Chattaway killed the bull?” was the next 
question put by the butcher. 

“I suppose not.” 

“Then he is no man and no gentleman if he don't 
doit. Ifa beast of mine injured a neighbour, I'd stop 
him from injuring another, no matter what might be 
its value. Dear me! Mr. George, I’drather have heard 
any news than this.” 

George’s head was completely turned away now. 
The butcher roused himself to think of business. His 
time was short, for he had to be back again in the town 
before his shop opened. for the day. 

“TI came up about the beasts,” he said, “The master 
as good as sold ’em to me. yesterday; it was only a 
matter of a few shillings split us. But I'll give in 
sooner than not have em, Who is. going to carry on 
the dealings in Mr. Ryle’s place? Who can I speak to?” 

“You can see John Pinder; 3 for now,” answered 
George, “he knows most about things.” 

The butcher guided his. horse through the fold-yard, 
the cocks and hens fluttering in all directions, and 
gained the barn. John Pinder was in it, and came out 
to him; and George escaped in-doors. 

It was a sad, weary day. The excitement over, the 
doctors departed, the gossipers and neighbours dis- 
persed, the village carpenter having come and taken a 
certain measure, then the house was left to its monoto- 
nous quiet ; that distressing quiet which tells upon the 
spirits. Nora’s yoice was subdued, and Molly went 
about on tiptoe. The boys wished it was over; that, 
and many more days to come, reve fairly broke 
bounds about twelve, said he could not bear it, and 
went out amid the men, In the afternoon George, was 
summoned up-stairs to the chamber of Mrs. Ryle, 
where she had remained since the morning, 

“George, you shall go to. Barmester,” she said. «1 
wish to know how Caroline bears the news, poor child | 
Mr. Benage said he would call and break it to her; but 
I cannot get her grief out of my head. You can go 
over in the gig; but don’t stay, Be home by tea-time.” 

It is more than probable that George felt the com- 
, mission as a relief, anid he started as soon as the gig was 
_ ready. As he went out of the yard, Nora called after 
him to mind how he drove. Not that he had never 


‘ideas on'thé subject of death. She had never been 





driven before; but Mr. Ryle, or some one elsé, hai 
always been in the gig with him. Now he was alone: 
and it served to bring his loss again more forcibly 
present to him. 

Hf reached Barmester, and saw his sister Carclite, 
who was staying there on a visit. She was not over- 
whelmed with grief; not by any means; on the con- 
trary, she appeared to have taken the matter coolly and 
lightly.. The fact was, the little girl had no definite 


brought into contact with it, and could not at all realisy 
the fact told her, that she would never see papa again, 
Better for the little heart perhaps that it was so, enough 
of sorrow comes with later years; and Mrs. Ryle may 
have judged wisely in deciding to keep the child where 
she was until after the funeral. 

When George reached home, he found the house ina 
commotion. Nora, Ann Canham, Molly, and Treve | 
were in excitement in the front room. It appeared | 
that an. intimation had been received of the county 
coroner holding his inquest, and Nora was in a state of 
demonstrative indignation in consequence. Though s 
sensible, well-informed woman in general, Nora had no 
very definite ideas upon the subject of inquests, any 
more than little Caroline Ryle had of death. She was 
apt to confound them with criminal trials; and the 
sharpest words she could put her tongue to were being 
lavished on the unconscious coroner, The rest took up 
her view of it. 

“Tt is of no use putting yourself out about it, Nora,” 
said George. “It must take place; it is the law. I 
was asked at Barmester whether the day for the inquest 
had been fixed.” . 

“Where be the use on it, Master George?” asked 
Molly, simply. “It can’t do no good; it can’t bring 
the master back to life.” 

“ Why don’t they take us all up, and march us off to 
the assizes at Barmester, and try us for our lives?” 
burst forth Nora, in a heat. “Law, indeed! Precious 
laws, I think. I'd close the doors against ’em if I were 
the missis.” 

“T tell you, Nora, it must. be,” said George. 
don’t understand.” 

“Not understand!” retorted Nora. 





“You 


*T hope I 
understood a little of things before you were born, Mr. 


George! If your mamma was not become a poor lone 
widow, they’d not insult her so.” 

“But you do noé understand, Nora,” persisted George. 
“Tf a royal prince were to die by accident, there must: 
be an inquest held over him, Iam sure mamma must 
be hearing what you say from her room, and it will 
only pain her.” 

Nora, made no reply. She was thoroughly put 
out, and began to fling the cups and saucers on the 
table rather than place them. It was far beyond the 
usual hour of tea-time, and George looked surprised. 
“ Have you not taken tea P” he asked. 

“Mea, no!” chafed Nora. “Who was to think of 
tea, or anything else, with their inquests? I'll get 
you @ cup directly, George; for I suppose you wantit, 
That, is, if the kettle has not boiled its bottom out, @o 
and. see after it,” she said, nodding authoritatively to 
Molly, 
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Molly withdtew, Ann Canham; possibly taking it as 
a hint to herself, withdrew also. Amd Nora stood at the 
table, cutting bread-and-butter ds aswal. Stood quietly, 
allowing her indignation to cooldown. It may be, that 
when she remembered how near they were to the par- 
jour, and what lay thete, she felt asheaned at havibg 
spoken out so loudly. 

Master Trevé chosé to take his tea ih his mamzia’s 
chamber, with he?; and if was ¢artied up. Nora and 
George sat down aloné. ‘The shutters of the window 
were closed, and the room was’ bright with fire and 
candle; but to George all things were dreary. 

“Why don’t you eat?” asked Nora, presently, pér- 
ceiving that the plate of ompmenreate prs remained 
untouched. 

“Tam not hungry,” tepliéd George, 

“Not hungry? Did you have tea at Barmester ?” 

“T did not have anything,” hé said. 

“ Now, look you hére, Géorgé: If you aré going to 
give way to your griéf———- Mercy mé! What's that?” 


CHAPTER VI. 
LOOKING ON THE DEAD. 

Some one had ¢ome. hastily in at the door, sending it 
back with a burst. .A lovely girl,in flowing white even- 
ing dress, and blue ribbons in her hair, A heavy shaw), 
which she had worn on her shoulders, fell to the ground, 
and she stood there, panting, like one who has outrun 
her breath, her fair curls falling, her cheeks crimson, 
her dark, blue eyes glistening. On the pretty arms, 
about half way up, were clasped some coral bracelets, 
and a thin gold chain, bearing a coral cross, rested on her 
neck, It was Maude Treviyn, whem you saw at Treviyn 
Hold last night, So entirely out of place dit she look 
altogether in that scene, that Nora for once lost her 
tongue, She could only stare. 

“T ran away, Nora,” said Maudo, coming forward. 
“Octave has gota party, but they won’t miss me if I 
stay but a little while.’ E liave wanted to come all day, 
but they would not let me.” 

“ Who would not?” asked Nora 

“Not any of them. Even Aunt Edith. Nora, is it 
true? Is it trae that he is dead ?” she reiterated, her 
pretty hands clasped together in emotion, and her great 
blue eyes glistening with tears as they were cast upwards 
at Nora’s, waiting for the answer. 

“Oh, Miss Maude ! you might have heard it was true 
enough up at the Hold. And so théy have got # party, 
have they! Some folks in Madam Chattaway’s place 
might have had thé gtace to put it off, When their sister’s 
husband was lying dead !” 

“Tt is not Aunt Edith’s fault. You know it is not, 
Nora, George, you know it, She has béeti erying 
several times to-day } atid slié asked long atid long ago 
for the bull 40 be sérif off, But he Was tiot: O George, 
Tam so sorry! I wish FE Gould’ Have comé to see him 
before he died, There was nobody I liked so well as 
Mr. Ryle,” 

“Will you have sorte’ ted ? ” asked Nora. 

“No, I must not stop. Should Octdve miss nie she 
Will tell of me, and thén F should be panisied. What 
do you think? Rupert displeased Cris in s6ime way, 
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and Miss Trevlyn sent him to bed out of all the plea- 
sure, It is ashame!” 

“It is.all ashame together, up at Trevlyn Hold—all 
that. concerns Rupert,” said, Nora, not, perhaps, very 
judiciously, 

‘Nora, where did he die ? ” asked Maude, in a whisper. 
“Did they take him up to his bedroom when they 
brought him: home?” 

“They carried him in there,’ said Nora, pomting to 
thé sitting-room door, “He is lying there now.” 

“Nora, I want to see him,” she continued, 

Nora received the intimation dubiously. 
know whetlier you hid better,” said she. 

“Yes, I. must, Nora; I should like to. What wes 
that about the dog?” added Maade. “ Did he scratch 
out a grave before the porch ? ” 

“ Who told you anything about that ?” asked Nora, 
sharply. 

* Ant Canham caind and told it at the Hold. Was it 
so, Nora ? ” 

Nora nodded. “A great hole, Miss Mande, ttearly 
big enough to lay him in. Not that I thought it was a 
token for him; I thought of Jim Sanders, And some 
folks laugh at these warnibgs !” she added, in a burst of 
feeling. “ There sits one,” poititing to George, 

Well, never mind it how, Nora,” said George, hastily. 
Never was there a boy less given to superstition; but; 
somehow, with his father lying there, he did not care to 
hear much about the mysterious hole. 

Maude rose ftom her chair.’ “ Take me in to see him, 
Nora,” she pleaded. 

“Will you promise not to be ftightened ?” asked 
Nora. “Some young people can’t enduié the sight of 
dead people.” 

“Why should I be frightened?” returned Maude. 
“He cannot hurt me.” 

Nora took the candle and moved towards the door, 
Maude following. But it was now George's turn to in- 
terfere. He pulled Nora back, and gently laid hold of 
Mande. 

*Don’t go, Maude. Nora, yon must not let her go 
in, Itit—she might not like it. It would not be 
right,’ 

Now, ofall things, Nota had a dislike to be dictated 
to, especially by those whom she called children. She 
saw no reason why Maude should not look upon the 
dead if she had a mind to do so, and she gave a sharp 
word of reprimand to George, in an undertone. How 
could they speak loud, entering into that presence ? 

Maude, Maude!” he whispered. “I would advise 
you not to go in.” 

“Yes, yes, let me go, George!” she pleaded. “TI 
should like to see him once-again. I did not see him 
for a whole week before he died. The last time I ever 
saw him was one day in the copse, and he got déwn 
somé hazel ruts’ for me. I never thanked him,” she 
added, the tears streaming from her eyes; “I was in 
a hurry to gef home, and I never stayed to thank 
him. I shall always be’ sorry for it. I must see him, 
George.” 

Nora was already in the room with the candle. Maude 
af vanced On tip-toe, her heart beativig, her bredth held 
with awe. She halted at the foot of the table, looked 
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eagerly upwards, and aw—— What was it that she | 
saw P 


A white, ghastly face, cold and still, with its white 
hands tied up round it, and its closed eyes. “Mande 


Trevlyn had never seen the dead, and her heart gave | 
“Your own mamma is better off. The next world isa | 


a great bound of terror, as sho. fell away with a loud, 


convulsive shriek. Before Nora knew well what had | 


occurred, George had her in the other room, his arms 
wound about her to impart a sense of protection. Nora 
came out and closed the door, vexed with herself for 
having allowed her to enter. 

**You should have told me you had never seen any- 
body dead before, Miss Maude,” ‘cried sho, testily. 
“ How was I to know? And you ought to have come 
right up to the top before you turned your eyes on it. 
Of course, glancing up from the foot, they jook 
bad.” 

Maude was clinging to George, trembling excessively 
and sobbing hysterically. “ Don’t be angry with me,” 
she whispered. “I did not think he would be like 
that.” 

“OQ Maude, dear, I am not angry; I am only 
sorry,” he scothingly said. There’s nothing really to 
be frightened at. Papa loved you very much; almost 
as much as he loved me.” 

_ Nora made her sit down, and gave her a cup of hot 
tea. By dint of talking and coaxing, they got her 
partially to forget her fright, and she said at length 
that she dare not stay longer. 

“T will take you back, Maude,” said George. 

“ Yes, please,’ she eagerly said. “I should not dare 
to go alone now. I should be fancying I saw—I saw— 
you know. That it was looking out to me from the 
hedges,”’ 

Nora folded her shawl well over her again, and 
George drew her close to him that she might feel his 
presence as well as see it. Nora watched them down 
the path, right over the hole which the restless dog had 
favoured them with. 

“Stupid child!’’ was Nora’s peevish exclamation. 
“Why couldn’t she have just opened her lips, and said 
she’d never seen a corpse before? I should not have 
allowed her to go in then. I know what the first sight 
is to the young. When they took me in to see my old 
aunt, I was in convulsions pretty near for a day after- 
wards. But then I was years younger than is Maude 
Trevlyn.” 

They went on up the road, George and the young 
girl. An involuntary shudder shook George’s frame as 
he passed the turning which led to the fatal field. He 
seemed to see his father in the unequal conflict. Maude 
felt the movement, and drew closer to him. 

“It is never going to be out again, George,” said she, 

“ What?” he asked, his thoughts buried deeply just 
then. 

“The bull. I heard Aunt Diana talking to Mr. Chat- 
taway. She said it must not be set at liberty again, or 
we might have the law down upon Trevlyn Hold.” 

“Yes; that’s all Miss Trevlyn and he care for—the 
law,” returned George, in a tone of pain. “ What do 
they care for the death of my father?” 

“George, he is better off,” said she, in a dreamy 
manner, her face turned upwards towards the stars, 1 
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am very sorry ; ; Lhave cried a ‘great deal to-day over it; 
and I wish it had never happened; I wish he was back 
with us: but still he is better off.” 
* Yes,” answered George, his heart very full. 
“ Mamma and papa are better off,” continued Mande, | 


happier one than this.” 

It was early time yet for George Ryle to believe in 
such consolation ; he had not got over the first anguish | 
of the sting. “I hope you will not take cold, Maude,” 
he said, quitting the subject. 

“ How can. I, with this great shawl over me?” 

* Your head is uncovered.” 

“Tt will not hurt.me;.I am used to it, George,” 
she resumed,.after a pause, “I will tell yon who is | 
sorry; I think as sorry as I am; and that is Aunt 
Edith.” | 

“ Yes, I knew she would be.” 

His tone did not appear to invite further communica- 
tion. In truth, favourite though Maude was with George 
Ryle, those were heavy moments for him. They pro- 
ceeded along in silence until they turned in at the | 
great gate by the lodge. ‘The lodge was a round build- | 
ing, containing two rooms up and two down. Tis walls 
were not very substantially built, and the sound of 
voices could be heard from inside the window. Mande 
stopped in consternation. 

“George! George! that is Rupert talking!” 

“Rupert! You told me he was in bed.” 

* He was sent to bed. He must have got out of the 
window again. I am sure it is his voice. Oh, what 
will be done if it is found out!” 

George Ryle swung himself on the top of the very 
narrow ledge which ran along underneath the window, 
contriving to hold on by his hands and toes. The inside 
shutter ascended only three parts up the window, and 
George thus obtained a view of the room above it. 

“Yes, it is Rupert,” said -he, as. ho jumped down, 
“ He is sitting there, talking to old Canham.” 

But the same slightness of structure which allowed 
inside noises to be heard wi'!:out the lodge, allowed out- 
side noises to be heard withiu. Ann Cauham had come | 
hastening to the door, opened it a few inches, and stood | 
peeping out. Maude took the opportunity to slip past, | 
her into the room. | 

But no trace of her brother wasthere, Mark Canham | 
was sitting in his usual invalid seat by the fire, smoking | 
a pipe, his back towards the door. 

“ Where is he gone?” cried Maude, 

*“Where’s who gone?” roughly spoke old Canham, 
without turning his head. “There aint nobody here.” 

“Father, it’s Miss Maude,” interposed Ann Canham, 
closing the outer door, after allowing George to enter. 
“ Who be you a taking her for ?” 

The old man, partly disabled by rheumatism, pub 
down his pipe, and contrived to turnin hischair. “Ah, 
Miss Maude! Why who'd ever have thought of seeing 
you to-night ? ” 

“Where is Rupert gone? ” asked Maude. 

“ Rupert?” composedly returned old Canham. “Is 
it Master Rupert you're asking after? How should 
we know where he is, Miss Mande ?” 


“We saw him here,” interposed George Ryle. “He 
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heard his voice, and I saw him.” 

“Very odd!” said the old man. . “ Fancy goes a great 
way. Folks is ofttimes deluded by it.” 

“Mark Canham, I tell you, we ——~ ” 

“Wait a minute, George,” interrupted Maude. She 
| opened the door which led into the other room, and 
| stood with it in her hand, looking into the darkness. 
“Rupert!” she called out, “it is only I and George Ryle. 
| You need not hide yourself.” 

It brought forth Rupert, that lovely boy, with his 
large blue eyes and his auburn curls. There was a 
| great likeness between him and Maude; but Mando’s 
hair was lighter. 

“T thought it was Cris,” he said. “He is learning 
| to be as sly as a fox: though I don’t know that he was 
' ever anything else. When TI am ordered to bed before 
| my time, he has taken to dodge into the room every ten 
minutes to see that'I am safe in it. Have they missed 
me, Maude ?” 

“J don’t know,” she answered. “I came away, too, 
without their knowing it. I have been down to Aunt 
Ryle’s, and George has brought me back again.” 

“Will you be pleased to sit down, Miss Maude?” 
asked Ann Canham, dusting a chair. 

“Eh, but that’s a pretty picture!” cried old Canham, 
gazing at Maude, who had let her heavy shawl slip off, 
and stood warming her hands atthe fire. 

Mark Canham was right. Avery pretty picture, 
she, with her flowing white. dress, her fair neck and arms, 
and the blue ribbons in her falling hair.’ He extended 
the one hand that was not helpless, and laid it on “her 
wrist. 

“Miss Maude, I mind me'seeing your mother looking 
just as you look now. The squire was out, and the 
young ladies at the Hold thought they’d give a dance, 
and Parson Dean and Miss Hmily were invited to it.’ I 
don’t know that they’d have been asked if the squire 
had been at home, matters not being smooth between 
him and the parson. She was older than you be; but 
she was dressed just as*you be now; and I could faney, 
as I look at you, that it was her over again. I was in 
the rooms, helping to wait, handing round the negus 
and things. Bh, me ! but it doesn’t seem so long ago! 
Miss Emily was the sweetest-looking of ’em all present ; 
and the young heir seemed to think so. He opened 
the ball with Miss Emily in‘ spite of his sisters: they 
wanted him to choose somebody grander.» Ah, me! and 
both of ’em lying low so soon after, leaving you two 
behind ’em ! ” 

“Mark!” eried Rupert, earnestly, casting his eyes 
on the old man—eyes that sparkled with excitement— 
“if they had lived, my’ papa and mamma, I should not 
have been sent to bed to-night because there’s another 
party at Trevlyn Hold.” 

Mark's only answer was to put up his hands with an 
indignant gesture. | Ann Canham was ‘still’ offering the 
chair to Maude. » Maude*declined it. 

“T cannot stop;’ Ann’ Canham. 


They © will ‘be 
missing me if I ‘don’t! return. Rupert, you will 
come ?” 

“To be mured up in’ my bed-room, while the rest of 


you are onjoying yourselves,” cried Rupert. “They 
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would like to get the spirit out of me; they have: been 
trying at‘it a long while.” 

Maude wound her arm within his. “Do come, 
Rupert!” she coaxingly whispered. ‘Think of the 
disturbance if Cris should find you here, and tell !” 

“ And tell! ” repeated Rupert, his tone a mocking one. 
“ Not to tell would be impossible to Cris Chattaway. 
It’s what he’d delight in-more than in gold.” 

But Rupert appeared to think it well to depart with 


| his sister. As they were going out, old Canham spoke 


to George. 

“ And Miss Trevlyn, sir—how does she bear it? For- 
give me, I’m always a forgetting myself and going back 
to: theold days. ”I'was but a week a-gone I called Madam 
‘ Miss Edith’ to her face. I should ha’ said ‘Mrs, Ryle,’ 
sir.” 

* She bears it. very well, Mark,” answered George. 

Something, George himself could not have told 
what, caused him not to bear it well just then. The 
tears rushed to his eyes unbidden, as he answered, and 
they hung trembling on the lashes, The old man 
marked it, 

“There’s one comfort for ye, Master George,” he said, 
in a low. tone; “that he has took all his neighbours’ 
sorrow with him. And as much couldn’t be said if 
every gentleman round about here was cut off by 
death.” 

The significant tone was not needed to tell George 
that the words “every. gentleman” was meant for Mr. 
Chattaway....The master of Trevlyn Hold was, in fact, 
no greater favourite with old Canham than he was with 
George Ryle. 

“ Mind how you get in, Master Rupert, so that they 
don’t fall. upon you,” whispered Ann Canham, as she 
held open the ledge door. 

“Tt mind, Ann Canham,” :was the boy’s. answer. 
“Not that I should care much if they did,” he added, in 
the next breath. “Iam getting tired of it.” 

She stood and watched them up the dark walk, until 
a turning! in the road hid them from view, and then 
closed the door. “If. they don’t take to treat him 
kinder, I misdoubt me but he'll be doing something 
desperate, as the dead-and-gone young heir, Rupert 
did,” she remarked, sitting down by her father. 

“ Likely enough,” was the old man’s reply, taking up 
his pipe again. “ He have got the true Trevlyn temper, 
have young Rupert.” 

“T say, Maude,” began Rupert, as they wound their 
way up the dark avenue, “don’t they know you came 
out?” 

“They would not have let me come if they had 
known it,” replied Maude. “I have been wanting to 
go down. all day, but. Aunt Diana and Octave kept me 
in... I cried to: go down last mght when Bill Webb 
brought the news; and they were angry with me.” 

“Do you know what I should have done in Chatta- 
way’s place; George ?” cried the boy, impulsively, “I 
should have loaded my gum the minute I heard of it, 
and. shot, the beast between the eyes, Chattaway would, 
if he were half a man.” 

“Tt is of no use talking of it, Rupert,” answered 
George, in a sadly subdued tone, “It would not have 
mended the evil.” 
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“ How shall you bear to see the animal again ? ” 

“T hope I never shall see him, ‘I should not bear it 
very well.” 

“Only fancy their having this rout to-night, while 
Mr. Ryle islying dead !” indignantly exclaimed Rupert. 
“ Aunt Hdith ought to have interfered for once, and 
stopped it.” 

“ Aunt Edith did interfere,” spoke up Maude. “She 
said it must be put off. But Octave would not hear of 
it, and Miss’ Treviyn said Mr. Ryle was no blood 
tela——” 

Maude dropped ‘her voice. They were now in vie 
of the house, of its lighted windows,’ and ‘some one, 
hearing probably ‘their footsteps, came bearing down 
upon them with a fleet step. It was Cris Chatiaway. 
Rupert stole amidst the trees, and disappeared: Maude, 
holding “George’s arm, bore’ bravely on, and met 
him, 

“Where have you been, Maude? The house has 
been searched over for you. What brings you here?” 
he roughly added to George. ; 

“JT came because I chose,” was George’s answer. 

“Come! none of that ‘insolence,” returned Cris. 
“We don’t want you here to-night. Just be-off from 
this.” 

Was Cris Chattaway’s motive’ a good one, under his 
rudeness? Did he feel ashamed of the gaiety going on 
while Mr. Ryle, his uncle by marriage, was lying dead, 
under circumstances so unhappy? Was he anxious'to 
conceal the unseemly proceeding from George? Per- 
haps s0. ’ 


“T shall go back when I have taken Maude to the 
hall door,” said George. “ Not before.” 

Anything that might have been said further ‘by Cris, 
was interrupted by the appearance of Miss freviyn. 
She was standing on ‘the steps. 

“Where have you been, Maude?” 

“To Trevlyn farm, Aunt Diana?’ was Maude’s trath. 


ful answer. “You would not let me goin the day, so 
IT havye'been now. It seemed to me that I must see 
him, before he was put underground.” 

Mo see kim !” vried Miss Trevlyn. 

“Yes. It was all I went for. I did not see my 
aunt. Thank you, George, for bringing me home,” she 
continued, stepping in. “Good night. I would have 
given all I have for it never to have happened.” 

She burst into a passionate flood of tears as she spoke 
—the result, no doubt, of her previous fright and excite- 
ment, as well as of her sorrow for Mr. Ryle’s unhappy 
fate. George wrung her hand, and lifted his hat to 
Miss Trevlyn as he turned away. 

But ere he had well plunged into the dark aventie, 
there came swift and stealthy steps behind him. " A soft 
hand was laid upon him, anda soft'voice spoke, broken 
by its tears :— 

“© George, I am so sorry! I have felt-all day as if 
it would almost be my death. I think I could have 
given my own life to save his.” 

“T know, I know,” he ‘answered. “T ‘ktiow ‘how you 
will feel it.” And George, utterly unmanned, burst 
into tears, and sobbed with het. : 


It was Mrs. Chattaway. 
(To be continued.) 


families and’ four young meon-—in all ten persons, Jn 
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Ir is with regret that we hear of the continuance of 
difficulties in the Feejee islands, Some of the mission. 
aries of the Wesleyan Society have been exposed to 
much peril. The following sentences from a letter by 
the Rev. J. .F, Horsley will illustrate what we mean, 
and show that the heathen are ‘still what they wor | 
when St. Paul was in perils.among them. “I went on 
shore at once, and found that this part of the coast, was 
also involved in fierce warfare, The night before our 
arrival the town was assaulted by the mountaineer, 
but they were successfully resisted. The catechist and 
his wife were inimminent, danger, as their house was out | 
side the fortifications.” The writer goes on to say that 
on his entering the town the gates were closed, and the 
catechist requested the chief to summon his people for 
him (Mr. Horsley) to preach to.them. “In a short 
time they were assembled’ in the centre of the town, 
The women and children sat near to me; the painted 
and armed warriors stood in the background and a |: 
number of youths were placed in different parts of the 
assembly with: glaring torches in their hands, while I 
proclaimed to them the word of life.” . The. difficulties of 
such a sphereare immense. “On the Sabbath the people 
will listen to the exhortations and warnings of their 
teacher, and afterwards wership their. own gods or go 
to work in their gardens.’ , But it is right to add. that 
this is a post of exceptionally discouraging character, 

In, spite of all their trials, the Wesleyan missions have 
greatly extended their operations., From a summary 
just issued we learn that fifty years ago—in 1813— 
there were eight. stations, in Ireland, and now there 
are twenty ; while the foreign stations have increased 
from. twenty+two. to 753-—viz., 223 under tlie British 
Conference, 109 under the: Australasian, 305 under. the 
Canadian, 103 in Eastern British America, and in 
France 13, ‘ 

The Bishop of Grahamstown recently made a visita- 
tion of the ;Kaffrarian. missions in South Africa, He 
reports of the St. Mark’s mission that, besides the day- 
sehools there, which are attended by much more than 
300 children, a sewing-school contains eighty girls and 
young women, and more than sixty young men ar 
instructed in different trades. He adds that many 
hundreds of the Galeka tribe, who not five years ago were 
savage and fierce barbarians, have forsaken the de- 
moralising and degrading customs of their countrymen, 
have intercourse as men and Christians with ourselves, 
are amenable to the Christian laws of the mission sta- 
tions, are adopting European dress and modes of life, 
and are become, as compared with their former state, 
civilised men:” 

Of one of the missionaries to Natal we Jearn. that in 
‘March, 1858, he commenced his operations with two 


October last there were mine-/baptised families, com- 
prising nimetéen adults and twenty-four children. ‘The 
total number under direct training, and mostly appli- 
cants for baptism, were seventy-four, Besides this there 
was a sohool with a schoolmaster, 

' Mr. Fray, of the Baptist Mission in Jamaica, reports 
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that those who joined his church during the late re- 
vival, give him satisfaction, and continue to walk in the 
fear of God. His congregations are good, and he was 
about to baptise thirty persons. For the three day- 
schools under his care he asks assistanve. 

The mission to’ the Cameroons, in Africa, has been 
thrown into great peril by an assault of native slave- 
owners upon the missionaries, The attack was in con- 
sequence of kindness shown to a fugitive slave-woman. 
The mission-house was surrounded, the missionary sub- 
jected to blows, and compelled to pay £20. 

Mr. Adams, of Port Elizabeth, Cape af Good Hope, says 
his congregation has steadily improved, that several mem- 
bers have been’ lately added to his church, that conver- 
sions are frequent, and hisprospects growing in brightness. 

The Baptist Society states its deficiency of funds to 
amount to no less than £3,600. On the other hand, the 
United Presbyterian Chureh organ says :, “Qur income 
for Home and Foreign Missions has in. the year 1862 
reached. the unprecedentedly large sum ofall. but 
£31,000. Upwards of £1,300 of this amount have 
been raised by the children for the Calabar Mission. 

The “ Jewish Herald,” in view of the past year, says 
there are two features which awaken devout thankful- 
ness. Although a season of unusual pressure and of 
urgent claims, there has heen no diminution of interest 
in the cause of Israel; there has also been, decided pro- 
gress in the spiritual enlightenment, and, in many 
cases, in the decided.conversion, of Jews. 

The eminent missionary traveller, Dr: \Krapf, has 
visited again the scene ‘of his former labours on the 
East African coast, His colleague, the Rev. J. Reb- 
mann, still prosecutes his lonely work, and has a few 
additional candidates for baptism, but greatly needs a 
companion and helper. The Wanika tribes seem to be 
more promising, and gladly welcome Hyropean teachers. 
Dr, Krapf describes. the’ activity.and intrigues of the 
Romanists on the coast, and strongly urges the fixing 
of an able missionary at Zanzibar. 

Messrs. Crowther and Taylor, of the Niger mission, 
relate that two humble Christian visitors were left, the 
one 150 and the other 850 miles from the mouth of the 
Niger. For a year these brethren were cut off from all 
communication with their friends ; but on being revisited 
they were found not. merely to have stood fast in the 
faith, but to have laboured so successfully that they hada 
large number of converts to present for baptism to the 
missionaries on their arrival. The general intelligence 
from this remote quarter is hopeful. 

More than £6,000 have been oontributed for. the 
erection of churches in the capital of Madagascar, 
and the ‘London Society has resolyed to» appoint 
four new missionaries. 

An argument for Bands, of Hope in ragged-schools 
is based upon the portentous fact that, though there are 
less than 4,000 bakers’ and butchers’ shops’ in London; 
there are as many as 11,000'public-houses and beer- 
shops, No less than 80,000 persons are annually taken 
up for drunkenness in London alone. 

The Cripplegate City Missionary says of religious 
Periodicals that he believes there is a desire to read such 
books, and that they displace snob’ as are light .and 
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neither wholesome nor pure. In two factories. named 
several ask for different publications, weekly or monthly. 
“TI supply some,’ says the missionary, “ with.‘ Cassell’s 
Illustrated Bible,’ by their own desire, obtaining for 
them the back numbers, some taking in two, three, 
four, and even six every week to get up to the current 
number.” His monthly list includes no fewer than one 
hundred and ninety-nine. copies of serials, of which 
fifteen are “ Cassell’s Bible,” 

The City Mission Society is about to employ a 
missionary who will visit the public-houses ‘in the city 
of London. 

We are glad to learn’ of the Irish Church Missions, 
that “peace and access are now the rule, rather than 
the exception in the different districts, and in every 
place Roman Catholics are found willing to search. the 
Scriptures, in spite of the opposition of the priests; 
and a considerable number of new converts, young and 
old, have openly declared themselves on the side of 
truth.’ Here, however, as elsewhere, there has been a 
falling off of one-fourth in the ineome for 1862 as com- 
pared with 1861. Those who have withdrawn their 





subscriptions from religious societies, in order to bestow 
them ‘in the relief of distress, we would remind of the 
Saviour’s admonition, “These ought ye to have done 
and notte leave the other undone.” 








Cenrpernnce Depurtinent, 


—-—— 
ADVICE. OF THE REV. JOHN TODD‘TO STUDENTS WITH 
REFERENCE TO INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 

I cannor persuade myself that I:nced say a word 
on the subject of stimulating drinks; for I cannot 
believe that any one who has self-respect enough to 
read a book designed for his improvement will need 
a single caution'on this point. Many classes of men 
are more uently in the way of temptation from 
this quarter than the student; but no class has half 
the temptation from within. ‘There is a depression 
and a sinking of the animal spirits, at times, which 
makes. the Suite for artificial stimulants almost 
irresistible ; and -when the experiment has been once 
made, and the appetite once indulged, you are, 
probably,: too: completely in the hands of your 
enemy’ to be saved. Let it alone: never suffer a 
bottle, a decanter, a wineglass to come into your 
room, or to touch your lips: You could be pointed 
to men who, in their several professions, were 
brilliant while they lived, and whose tongues and pens 
were made eloquent by artificial stimulants. Their 
suns, almost without exception, set in clouds, and 
what they wrote will lie unread, at least, till the 
memory of the authors has. passed away. But if you 
would take the catalogue of our colleges, and hear 
the history of those who are gone to the grave, you 
would. be ‘astonished ‘at the number who were 
destroyed ‘by this fatalindulgence. The student who, 
even. occasionally, uses strong drinks, may be marked 
as'one who will soom cease to be in your way as a 
rival, and :whose «career will = 'y be’ markéd 
hereafter only with shame and degradation. While 
I feel that I almost insult my reader by cautioning 
him on this subject, I must be permitted to say that 
the to the student is very great, and that, 
owing to the peculiar excitability of his nerves and 
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the relaxed state of his system, he probably receives | 


treble the injury by stimulants than any other man 
does.—From Todd's Student’s Manual. 


A DOCTOR'S PRESCRIPTION—A TRUE STORY. 
In one of the small borough towns of Somerset lives 
a man whom we will call William Withers, clever in 
his trade (which is that of a cabinet-maker), upright 
and honest in his dealings, and so kind withal that 
he never passed a fellow-creature in distress without 
endeavouring to alleviate it; but with all these good 
qualities there was something wrong. Yes, this man, 
who would scorn to cheat a fellow-man, cheated his 
own soul and body daily with that enemy of the 
working classes—strong drink. When he ‘broke 
out” (to use his own expression), he would rise early 
in the morning and betake himself to his favourite 
tavern, and there with his companions would he spend 
perhaps five or six days in succession, returning 
home each night through a dark alley, and as late as 
possible, in order to avoid the searching looks of his 
fellow-towusmen. 

A number of years rolled over his head, and the 
line of conduct which he had chosen was beginning 
to make its ravages upon his constitution; the hand 
which once had produced the most exquisite and 
handsome articles of furniture could now scarcely 
guide the plane or wield the hammer. And yet he 
was in the very prime of manhood, being about forty 
years of age. 

About this time a contested election took place in 
the borough, and though Withers would have em- 
phatically refused a bribe in the common acceptation 
of the word, yet he spent whole days in a party 
tavern, where he was treated by some of his fellow- 
electors to as much liquor or spirit as he chose to 
drink. For nine days he drank deep, and on the 
tenth he was again entering the tavern, when a 
tremor seized him; he became deathly cold, and sunk 
to the floor.. His companions raised him up, gave him 
something to drink, which slightly revived him, and 
then carried him home. He went to bed imme- 
diately, where he lay for several days in a state of 
stupor, which at last wore off, but left him weak as 
an infant, in which state he lay for about three 
weeks, During this time a home missionary fre- 
quently called upon him, and pointed out to him 
plainly what would be the result if he continued in 
his evil courses, and urged him to fly to Him ‘whose 
blood cleanseth from all sin.” He seemed willing to 
hear him talk, and would readily assent to all he 
said; but still it was evident that no change of 
heart had taken place. On his return to work he 
went on very steadily, and it was hoped that the 
lesson he had learnt would prove a warning to him. 
He was, however, taken ill, and ultimately compelled 
to seek the advice of a medical gentleman, wh» 
ordered him to take a glass of strong beer every day. 
He went home and did as directed, and with that 
first glass returned all his old desires. He went out 
that very night to a tavern, where he found seated 
round the fire two or three of his old associates in 
sin. They welcomed him once more to their circle, 
drank his health with drunken enthusiasm, and 
spent the whole of that night in revelling. 

Ah! foolish man ; like many, many others, he could 
not stop with one glass; no, the demon had done his 
work, for this proved the commencement of another 
period af drunkenness, which lasted for three months, 
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But here God, in his mercy, interposed. He went 
| to his usual place of worship one Sabbath-day, and qt 
| the close of the service the minister announced that 
| the Lord’s Supper would be admini-tered, and the 

reverend gentieman. invited all present to witness the 
| proceedings. Many did so, one of whom was Wither; 
| and amongst those receiving the sacrament he gay || 
| to his surprise his own daughter, an only child, of 
; whom he was dotingly fond. 
| ‘This circumstance so affected him that he resolyad 
never again to taste the intoxicating cup. Her. 
| turned home, went up-stairs, and there, in the pri 
| of his closet, poured out his soul in agony to Him who 
, is the hearer and answerer of prayer, praying for for. 
| giveness for his past sins, and wrestling with God for 
| Divine help to keep him in the strait and narroy 
path for the future ; and God heard his prayer and 
answered it. Old desires seemed to leave him, and 
| his mind was absorbed with heaven and heavenly 
, things. That night, for the first time in his life, he, 
| with a trembling hand, removed the old family Bible 
| from the shelf, read a portion to his wife and child, 
; and then bent his knees in family prayer. [is wife 
, and child sobbed aloud as he earnestly offered up; his 
| prayers and thanksgivings to God, and, on arising 
from their knees, threw their arms round his neck and 
wept big tears of joy. The angels in heaven surely 
rejoiced that day over a penitent sinner. 

On the next day, which was Monday, he as ustal 
went to his workshop; his companions, seeing that 
he looked unusually solemn and thoughtful, asked 
him the reason of it, when he related to them the 
simple story of his change of views. They all listened 
to it with attention, and across more than one fate 
was the sleeve drawn to wipe away the falling tear. 

His old companions tried and tempted him, as they 
had before done when he had declined the poisonous 
cup; but now he went not in his own strength, but 
in the strength of the Lord of Hosts, and whenever 
tempted he would offer up a silent prayer to God, | 
asking him for help to withstand the temptation, 
and he never prayed in vain. 

About six months after he was brought to a 
knowledge of God, he was taken ill; he went toa 

hysician, who gave him a bottle of medicine, order- 
ing him to take a glass of good port wine after it, 
In vain he urged that he never took anything of 
the sort, the doctor was inexorable, and told him 
he now must, if he wished to preserve his life. 
He went home perplexed in mind, not knowing 
what to do. He sought his closet, and there opened 
his heart to God, praying that he would direct 
him in the right course. He arose from his knees 
with a stronger conviction than ever that he must 
not touch the liquor, nor did he. Le took the 
medicine, which, with the blessing of God, restored 
him to his wonted health. He now lives, an 
though hoary hairs are clustering round his brow, 
he is hale and healthy, and surely is, as he himself 
says, “a brand plucked from the burning,” and 
a living monument of God’s love and mercy. 
Often as I pass his cottage I see him at work 
in his little garden, singing earnestly, although 
with a tremulous. voice— 


“ Happy day! happy day! 
When Jesus washed my sins away ! 
He taught me how to watch and pray, 
And live rejoicing every slay, 





Happy day! happy day }” 
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44 JURORS OF CLASS II. HAVE AWARDED A 
PRIZE MEDAL 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH. 


Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &c. [1 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- 
SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


BY THE IMMENSE DEMAND, this Unrversa, Remepr 
: ote the first in public favour and confidence; this result has been 
mired by the test of fifty years’ experience. These Lozenges may be 
nd on sale in every British Colony, and throughout India and China. 
hey have been highly esteemed wherever introduced. For Covens, 
ieruua, and all affections ni the Throat and Chest, they are the most 
wreeable and efficacious remedy. 
" ondepele Sold in Boned, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
Nts 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, ic., 79, St. Paul’s 
hurchyard, — Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
V in the World. 
Ta To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words 
MKEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES” are engraven on the Govern- 
ment Stamp of each Box, without which none are genuine. (8 


s/ 
KEATING'S NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL 
distinguished by Testi ials from the most Soap Se 
mong whom are the following :—Professor Taylor, M.D., &c. 3 Dr. 
‘Sco M.D. L.RB.C.P., F.LS., ie. ; Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., 
DLR.C.S. This Oil, being purely of hepatic origin, is pronounced to be of 
he greatest therapeutic value, in which the prescriber and patient may 
have the utmost confidence. 
Sold in haif-pint bottles, 1s. 6d., pints 2s. 6d., quarts 4s. 6d., and five- 
rint bottles 10s, 6d., imperial measure, by THomas Keainc, Pharma- 











ceutical Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. {9 | 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES'AT 


DEANE’S 


Ironmongery#Furnishing 
WAREHOUSES. 


A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 


DEANE X CO,, LONDON BRISGE, 


Established A.D. 1700. [2 


THE PATENT GAZELINE OIL, 


SAFE, ECONOMICAL, AND BRILLIANT, 


FREE FROM ANY OFFENSIVE SMELL. 
Adapted to burn in the Patent Cazeline Lamps, or in any Paraffin 
or Mineral Oil Lamp. 

The Patent CazgLInE Orx possesses all the requisites which have so 
long been desired as a means of powerful artificial light. It is warranted 
hon-explosive, and therefore perfectly safe in use; it is free from any 
objectionable smell, and produces a most brilliant light. It is admirably 
adapted for use in the drawing-rooms and parlours of the affluent, while, in 
point of economy, it is equally suitable for the cottages of the people. By 
its use a bright and cheerful light can be obtained at a cost not more than 
that of a common tallow candle. 

The homes of the people may receive a new attraction by the intro- 
duction of such a light. 

Agents are being specially appointed throughout the United Kingdom 
for its sale, For terms of Agency apply to 
f CASSELL, SMITH, & Co., 

80, Fencuurcy Street, Lonpoy. [3 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT anp PILLS.—Coven, 
Emactation.—There symptoms, slight, but steadily advancing, 

mark a depressed condition of the body, which will run its rapid course 
to consumption, unless some resistant remedy be at once applied. All 
Congestion of ‘he lungs and engorgements of the air-tubes are removed 
using Holloway’s Ointment upon the back and front of the chest, 
a all impurities are extracted from the blood by his purifying Pills, 
be ch establish a good digestion, and so strengthen the system, and 
oa both present and future danger. These potenc remedies require 
Fea a aid to change the consumptive tendency, and to remove all 
be ctions springing from impure blood, deficient nervous power, or 
er constitutional or local defects. (12 


(ees 


IF THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE 
Ih of any one troubled with Wind in the Stomach, 
digestion, or Biliousness, take PAGE WOODCOCK’S 
D PILLS. ‘Len years of success have proved 
ag of sterling merit. Of all Medicine Vendors, at 
W 1}d. ; or free by post for 14 stamps, from PAGE D. 
OODCOCK, Chenist, Lincoln. [4 

















PYNE’S 
TARAXACUM COCOA 


IS PREPARED FROM THE 


FINEST COCOA AND PURE EXTRACT OF DANDELION, 


forming a most agreeable BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, and is highly 
recommended in all BILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


Prepared only by J. J. PYNE, Chemist, 63, Piccadilly, Manchester; 
and sold in Canisters, at 1s. 6d, and 2s. 9d. Wholesale Agents 
London, Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS, 95, Farringdon Street. 6) 





FOR ALL'KINDS OF COUGHS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT,MO8 
LOSS OF VOICE. 


Se EXTRACTS gow LETTERS. 
clergyman writes :—“I have experienced its efficacy. 
and consider it most valuable for Oonishi and Colds.” : 

An eminent vocalist can strongly recommend it to pro- 
bee singers, or any one suffering from Hoarseness or 

ough. 

* Manchester, Jan. 15, 1863.—Your Emulsion, I must 
confess, is the best thing I have yet met with for clearing 
the voice. I enclose 5s. 6d. for two bottles, directed ——, 
Bloomsbury, London.” 

“ Burnley, Jan., 1863.—My wife has had a cough for 14 
years, and finds your Tamarind Emulsion the best remedy 
she ever had. I enclose postage-stamps for six large bottles.” 

Price 133d. and 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 
ae of bond fide references. All Testimonials guaranteed 
truthful. 

Prepared by J. A, TURNER, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
Liverpool. Sold by Butler and Crispe, 4, Cheapside; 68, 
Market-street, Manchester ; 87, Bold-street, Liverpool ; 7, 
Briggate, Leeds. Burdekin, York. Cardwell, Wakefield, 
Hunter, Dewsbury. Pybus, Barnsley. Gazette Office, 
Doncaster. Radley, Sheffield. Wilkins and Ellis, Derby. 
Shepperley, Nottingham. Hogarth, Preston. Booth, Roch- 
dale. Pickup, Bacup. H. Bradbury, Bolton; and of any 
first-class Chemist.—Barclay and Co.; Raimes and Co, 
CAUTION !—Ask for Turner’s lamarind Cough 

Emulsion, and accept no other kind. [10 











Ready in a few days, 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 


The Superior (Large Paper) Edition of 
CASSELL’ S 
ILLUSTRATED 


FAMILY BIBLE, 


CONTAINING 


The Gls and Few Testaments complete, 


This Edition is embellished by all the costly designs which 
have renderedthe ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE one 
of the most remarkable productious of the modern press ; and 
is further embellished by a beautifully Engraved Frontis- 
piece, and contains a beautifully illustrated Family Register, 
consisting of Four Engravings, designed for the insertion 
of the Parents’ Names and the registration of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages; the whole Work thus forming a 
peculiarly suitable and attractive Present, and an Heir-loom 
which should find a place in every Christian household. 








CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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VHORNIMANS PURE TEA 
= ww I 


CHOICE TEA at a very reasonable 

price is obtained by purchasing the Pure 
sorts imported by HORNIMAN & Co., 
London, who to secure reliable qualit 
have for the last 15 years had their supply 
not covered with colour, because the 
Chinese “face” Tea on purpose to disguise 
and pass off refuse brown leaves, knowing 
the usual artificial colour hides all defects 
and makes low sorts appear equal to and 
sell for the best. 


Horniman’s Pure Tea in Richness, Strength 
and Flavour, is unequalled, as it consists only of 
the Choice Spring Growths. Sold in Packets 

at 3s. 8d., 4s. and 4s. 4d. per Ib. 
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AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR. PIANO. 
365th Edition. 4s. 


HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR SINGING. 23rd Edition. 5s. 
OD ‘BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. National Song. 
8s. Sung by Mr. Sims ReEves. The same for Pianoforte, 4s. Order of all Music- 


sellers. 
TO CHORAL AND GLEE SOCIETIES. 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, as a Four Part 
Song. Price Twopence. 
London: ROBERT COCKS & Co., New Burlington Street; and all Musicsellers. [11 





CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN’S EGUCATION 
To which the Prize Megpat of .the I 
Exhibition has been awarded, 


CASSELL'S POPULAR EDUCATOR 


Complete in Six Volumes, price 4s. 64. each, 

boards, or in Three Double Volumes, price 88. 64,¢ 
A New and Carefully Revised Biitis 

this admirable Work is now heing issued in We \ 

Numbers, price 1}d.; in Monthly Parts, price Td 

8jd:; and in Half-yearly Volumes, handsome cloth oy 

price 5s. . 

CASSELL’S SPELLING AND READING ‘Book, 
upwards of 150 Engravings on Wood. * 8vo, cloth, 

THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS: insuring a Good, Pinet 
and Rapid Handwriting, in a course of Eight Progus 
sive Books. Price 3d. each, or 2s. per set, ’ 

CASSELL’S LESSONS IN ENGLISH. In Paper, 9, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ee 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ITS ELEMENTS 
FORMS. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; aa 

PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE  ENGLigu! 
LANGUAGE. By Noan Wesster, LL.D, 8y0, ¢ 
7s. 6d. Sam 

CASSELL’S SIXPENNY LESSONS IN FRENCH, Pricefil 

CASSELL’S LESSONS IN FRENCH, complete ing 
4s. 6d. Key, 1s. 6d. i. 

FRENCH READER. Select Extracts from the hg 
French Authors. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH MANUAL: a Complete Practical Guide jp 
thorough Knowledge of Speaking the French Lg 
guage. Cloth, 3s. ” 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Cloth, 7s. ty 
leather, 93. : 

CASSELL’S LESSONS IN GERMAN, 4s. 6d. Key, ls, | 

GERMAN READER. Cloth, 2s, 6d. . 4 

GERMAN © PRONOUNCING 
7s. 6d. ; leather, 93. i 

CASSELL’S LESSONS IN SPANISH. 3s. 6d. 

CASSELL'S LESSONS IN ITALIAN. »: 3s. 6d. 

LESSONS IN GREEK. . Cloth, 4s. 

CATECHISM OF THE LATIN GRAMMAR. 1s, 

FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN, Cloth, 1s. 6d., , 

A Complete List of Messrs. CAssei., Perrer, &G 
Publications may be had, post free, by inclosing a sang’ 
to the Publishing Office, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Hill, £.C. ; 

CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill Bg) 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY, 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, AT SIXPENCE EACH. 


PART I. READY ON 


30th MARCH, 





MESSBS. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN 


equal favour. On the 30th March will appear the 





among which may now be mentioned those of ‘ 

Tse Very Rey. DR. ALFORD, Dean of Canterbury, author of “The 
Greek Testament, with a critically revised Text,” a&c. &c. 

Ven. ARCHDEACON TATTAM, D.D., LLD., &c., author of ‘ Egyp- 
tian Grammar and Lexicon," ‘The New Testament” (in Coptic), 


| 
| 
&e. &e. | 
Rev. PROFESSOR CHRISTMAS, F.R.S., &c. author of “ Scenes in the 
Life of Christ,’ &. &c. 
Rey. PROFESSOR DOBBIN, D.D., Trinity College, Dublin. | 
Rev. G. 8. DREW, M.A., author of “ Scripture Studies,""&c. H 
8. P. TREGELLES, D.D., LL.D., Translator of. “*Gesenius'’s Hebrew 
xicon;" author of many works in Biblical Science and Criticism. 
Rev. JOHN MILLS, M.A., author of ‘‘ History of the Jews.” » { 


Nineveh,” &c. : 
T. LEWIN, Esq., author of ‘‘ A Sketch of Jerusalem,” &c. &e. 


to announce that in consequence of numeri 
suggestions from readers of ‘‘CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE,” which has attained a success wholly unpte 
cedented, they have resolved upon the issue of an important kindred work, which they confidently anticipate will be received will 
First Monthly Part of CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY, 

designed to furnish the best information attainable on Biblical subjects, and to be published in Sixpenny Monthly Parts—a pi 
which will place such information, for the first time, within the reach of the masses of the community. 
as low as possible, no effort will be spared to render: the work one of the highest excellence. t 
work will be such as to afford an ample guarantee of its soundness, completeness, and reliability. The list of contributors—t) 
arrangements respecting which are being made—will include names the most eminent and distinguished in Biblical literatuy, 


While the price fixed i 
The editorial conduct of ti 


Rey. A. H. WRATISLAW, M.A., Head Master of King Edward's Scho) 
Bury St. Edmund's. ee 

Rev. C. H. H. WRIGHT, author of “ The Book of Genesis,” in Hebe, 
with a critically revised Text, &c. +4 

Rev. W. COOKE, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Deity,” ‘‘ Natural Theology,” &) 

B. H. COWPER, Editor of Codex A in Greek, author of “AS 
Grammar,” &c. 

W. F. AINSWORTH, Esq., author of ‘ Researches in Bab 
Assvria,” &. &c. 

JOSKPH BONOMI, Esg., Soane’s Musetm, author of “ History’®) 


+ 


& be 


>f 


“CASSELL’s ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY ” will contain some novel features, and the armange 
ments already made justify the expectation that for the purposes of a popular Dictionary of the Bible this new work will supay 
every other that has yet been produced. The aim of the conductors will be to convey information in a form so simple and 
telligible, and at the same time so interesting and attractive, as to render the’work one in general request in the family cig 
and to bring home to the minds of the people a‘great variety of matters elucidatory of Holy Scripture. 

The work will contain an explanation of every word in the Pa Bible of special meaning, and of every obsolete 


Among the contents may be prominently mentioned a HISTORY 0 
The Origin of Each Book in the Canon. 


The work will convey ample information on the following subjects :— 


Biblical Archeology; Physical Geography and Natural History of Bible Lands; Manners 
Institutions of the Israelites, and other Ancient Nations; History nit ¢ 


The Formation of the Canon. 
Notice of Greatest Biblical MSS. The English Bible. 


THE BIBLE, comprising :— 


The History of Ancient Versions.” 
t 


Customs, am 


of the Israelites; History of othe! 


Nations prominently mentioned in the Bible; Biographies; Arts and Sciences; Languages, . | ° 
Ample space will be devoted to the Department of Biblical Literature, ; : 


_ The work will be not only a Dictionary of, but an Index to the Bible, as full references will be given to the passages Uhl 
which the articles are founded, This feature is believed to be peculiar to ‘‘ CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONAR D 


and cannot fail to render it invaluable to every student. 


upd 


All matters bearing on the Evidences of Revelation will be treated of at length, so that the purchaser of this work may bi 


possession of an armoury of weapons against infidelity in all its modern forms. 


Engrayings, executed with care and accuracy, will be introduced whenever the 


also contain numerous useful Maps. 


subject requires illustration. The work wi 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDSATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; AND SOLO BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, . i 
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